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Your Journal 


The “Right to Educate” 

The 55th annual convention of the 
NCEA is built around the theme: the 
Right to Educate. The first article in this 
issue of your JOURNAL is a careful analysis 
of the convention theme. A study of the 
fundamental principles set forth by our 
editor will make it easier for us to follow 
the discussions during the meetings. 

You will find a practically complete pre- 
liminary program of the big Philadelphia 
meeting on pages 37 and 38 of this pre- 
convention issue of your JOURNAL. 


Vocation Month 

The helps and reminders for observing 
March as Vocation Month begin on page 
32 with Pope Pius XII’s Prayer for Voca- 
tions. You will find two articles and two 
dramatizations by way of suggestions and 
practical aids. 


Management Section 

The second quarterly Management Sec- 
tion of your JOURNAL begins on page 61 
with its separate table of contents. This 
section is compiled especially to interest 
all management personnel of Catholic in- 
stitutions — parishes, convents, 
seminaries, universities, orphanages. etc.. 
and also architects who design the build- 
ings for these institutions. 


schools, 


The Catholic School Journal is published monthly 
except in July and August by 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office: Woolworth Bidg., 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Central Office: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 





‘I am the Jmmaculate Conception” 


DURING THIS LOURDES JUBILEE YEAR, millions will 
make a pilgrimage to the grotto of Massabielle in France, where 
100 years ago the Blessed Virgin implored the world through 
“that most innocent child,” Saint Bernadette—to pray and do 
penance. 

While they may not be able to go in person, thousands of 
boys and girls throughout the United States and Canada will 
make the trip vicariously. They'll learn the significance, for our 
day, of the message of the Blessed Virgin—through the pictures 
and stories related to the events of the Jubilee year in their own 
copies of the MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST. 

Presenting this and other important stories in terms that 


Catholic boys and girls of different ages enjoy and understand 
is a main objective of all the MESSENGERS whether used in 
parochial schools or in Confraternity classes. Thousands of 
teachers find these weekly classroom periodicals a practical 
means through which the liturgical year . . . religious instruction 
and counsel . . . current events . . . history . . . social studies— 
almost every subject in the curriculum—can be translated into 
real-life meaning for today’s boys and girls. 

Be sure your pupils will be profiting from the timely . . . in- 
spirational . . . and informational articles the weekly MESSEN- 
GERS will be bringing them next fall. Place your order now to 
be sure of copies from the very first week. 


*You are cordially invited to meet the MESSENGER and TREASURE CHEST editors at the Pflaum exhibit during the NCEA convention in Philadelphia, April 8-11. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc., 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Evaluation of Audio-Visual Aids 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS, INC. 


1150 Wilmette Ave. 


Wilmette, Ill. 


Now available are eight filmstrips in 
color, averaging 50 frames each, Fantasy 
Stories. They are a sequel to the Walt 
Disney Story Classics and Walt Disney 
Adventure Stories. Twenty-four of these 
Walt Disney classics have been produced: 


Fantasy Stories 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. Retells the fa- 
mous Lewis Carroll classic as only Walt 
Disney could do it. Includes such unfor- 
gettable characters as the White Rabbit, 
the Walrus and the Carpenter, Tweedle 
Dum and Tweedle Dee, the Mad Hatter, 
the March Hare, the Queen of Hearts, and 
many others. 

CINDERELLA. The most beloved fairy tale 
of all, in which beautiful little Cinderella 
gets to go to the ball with the help of her 
fairy godmother. To add that she eventu- 
ally marries the Prince is not divulging any 
secret that every boy and girl does not 
know already, and is happy to relive at a 
moment’s notice. 

Dupo. Recounts the delightful Disney 
story of the little elephant with the big 
ears. Although ridiculed at first, Dumbo 
learns to spread his floppy ears and fly 
through the air, thus becoming the most 
celebrated performing elephant in the 
world. 

BEN AND ME. The question as to whether 
a mouse named Amos actually helped Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson write 
the Declaration of Independence is irrele- 
vant. The Walt Disney story is charming. 
In the end we wonder (with tongue in 
cheek) whether Ben could have amounted 
to much at all without the help of Amos. 

THE LITTLE House. The refreshing story 
of a little honeymoon cottage, built “way 
out in the country,” which gradually be- 
comes enveloped as a part of the ever 
expanding city. The “age of progress” al- 
most gets the best of the little house until 
— suddenly there is a surprise twist and a 
happy ending. 

Morris THE Mipcet Moose. One of 
Walt Disney’s best loved short cartoon 
classics in which Morris, ridiculed by the 
other moose because of his size, meets 
Balsom, the big moose with the little ant- 
lers. How Morris (whose antlers are normal 
size) teams with Balsom to defeat the 
champion makes a diverting and thoroughly 
charming story. 

LAMBERT THE SHEEPISH LION. In the 
first place it was bad enough that Lambert, 
a lion cub, should have to live with a flock 
of sheep. But Lambert was also a coward, 
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and all the sheep bleated at him. Finally 
something happened that brought the lion 
out in Lambert. From then on he was the 
pride of the flock. A delightful Disney 
fantasy. 


HANDEL FILM CORP. 
6926 Melrose Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


As a result of the concerted drive to 
induce more students to take up science as 
a career the film Jops 1n ATomMIc ENERGY 
has been produced. It is a black and white, 
16mm., sound, 12%4 minute movie. 


Jobs in Atomic Energy 

This is the twenty-sixth film produced 
for the Magic of the Atom series dealing 
with the peacetime uses of the atom. The 
rapid development of atomic energy created 
a vast field of career and job opportunities. 
The film shows scientists, technicians, and 
laborers at work all over the country doing 
their jobs in atomic research, power pro- 
duction, industrial applications, agriculture, 
and medicine. The vast diversification of 
job opportunities due to the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy is stressed. 

The film is rated good to excellent in 
the instructional qualities, technical quali- 
ties, and classroom value. The film will 
give students an overview of the many job 
opportunities possible in this new field. 
It should build an interest in science as a 
career. 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. 


Eight films with some correlating film- 
strips are available in the field of Human 
Physiology. 


Human Physiology 


RESPIRATION*. Covers internal and ex- 
ternal respiration. Distribution of oxygen 
by means of the circulatory system and 
release of energy within a muscle cell by 
means of oxidation of food substances is 
shown. Animation illustrates movements of 


*Correlating Filmstrip — 24 fr. 


the diaphragm and thorax in breathing 
along with functions of the nasal passages, 
trachea, and lungs. 14 minutes, black and 
white. 

CIRCULATION*. The structure and func- 
tions of the heart, lungs, arteries, veins, 
and capillary network are described. Sys- 
tematic and pulmonary circulation of the 
blood are shown in animation. The route 
of the blood through the body, the heart 
cycle, and the exchange of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in the lungs and body cells 
are shown. 16 minutes, black and white, 
color. 

DIGESTION (CHEMICAL)*. This film 
shows the chemical changes involved in 
the digestion of carbohydrates, proteins, 
fats. The secretion and action of saliva; 
of gastric, pancreatic, and intestinal juices; 
of bile on each type of food is explained. 
Routes of blood and lymph are traced to 
show how digested foods are distributed 
to be used and stored. 18 minutes, black 
and white, color. 

THE Muscutar SystEM*. The action 
of muscles in maintaining body posture in 
standing and moving positions is demon- 
strated by a human model. Arm movement 
is shown through the action of biceps, tri- 
ceps, and related muscles. The position, 
attachment, and function of muscles re- 
lated to bones and joints are explained 
in X-ray photography. 11 minutes, black 
and white. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Times Square 


New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s Farms 
The March filmstrip in the New York 


Times 1957-58 series on Current Affairs is 
AMERICA’s FARMS: $12 BILLION PROBLEM. 

The President is at odds with Congress, 
the parties are split, the farmers them- 
selves are divided—they are sure only 
that they don’t like the policies developed 
by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. But 
the material covered in AMERICA’S FARMS: 
$12 BILLION PRoBLEM makes it not only 
of immediate importance but topical for 
many years, for the March filmstrip takes 
up the root causes of the farm problem, 
in terms of historical perspective, eco- 
nomic developments, and political signifi- 
cance. 

Am_ErIcA’s FARMS: $12 BILLION PRoB- 
LEM takes up the two major prongs of the 
farm problem: the ever increasing produc- 
tion of farm commodities and the steadily 
shrinking role of the farmer. The impact 
of the machine revolution; the ramifica- 


(Concluded on page 8) 





For the finest typing preparation 
train your students on the IBM— 
the electric they’re most likely 


to use in business! 


25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewr:te 





From classroom to office, the switch is to electrics—and IBM is the favorite by far! 


wr:tel this year IBM 


Today more and more businessmen are switching to electric type- 
writers because they're assured of better, more distinguished typing. 
And the IBM is the favorite by far! That’s why, for future jobs in 
the business world, student training on an IBM is very important. 

And since the IBM is the simplest electric in design and operation 
—the most dependable in performance . . . school administrators will 
find its maintenance cost is amazingly low. 

Your IBM representative will show you the surprisingly low per- 
student cost of IBM Electrics for your school. Why not call him today? 
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tions of the problem of surpluses; the 
attempts to combat the farm problem, such 
as “parity” and the Soil Bank are all taken 
up and discussed. 

The film is in 58 black and white frames, 
for 35mm. projectors, with graphic current 
and historical photographs, cartoons, maps, 
and charts. 

Accompanying the filmstrip is a discus- 
sion manual that reproduces each frame 
and adds below it supplementary informa- 


tion for each frame. The manual also has 
a general introduction to the subject, dis- 
cussion questions related to sections of the 
filmstrip, suggested activities and suggested 
reading. 


United Nations 


“Now available in four special packages 
and in several languages are a series of 
35mm. picture strips and charts about the 
United Nations and its work. One set of 
4 for $6 for use by elementary grades looks 
especially promising.” More information 
available from Text Film Dept., McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
36, N.Y. 


Made specifically for use in 


the upper grades and junior high school 


BARNHART 


THORNDIKE 


Advanced 
Junior 
Dictionary 


newest addition to the 
Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary Program 


is planned to answer the ques- 
tions which boys and girls at 
this stage in their development 
ask about words in every major 
field of interest. 


See it at Booth E-21-23 at the N.C.E.A. Convention. 


Catholic Schools 
Department 


Edward J. Fletcher, Manager 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 
Palo Alto 





Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 










Also lists . . . A Selected Bibliography 
of Books, Films, Filmslides, Records and 
Exhibitions about Asia. Released by the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
Write Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 47 pp. 25 cents. 


CORONET FILMS 
65 E. South Water St. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


How GREEN PLANTS MAKE AND USE 
Foop (1 reel, running time 11 minutes, 
sound, color, B & W). Stressing the con- 
cept that all living things depend directly 
or indirectly on food made by green plants, 
the film shows the factors required by 
green plants for life and growth: sunlight, 
carbon dioxide, water, and soluble min- 
erals. Described is the process of photo- 
synthesis, by which chemical compounds 
are combined and changed within the plant 
to make food. Junior High, Senior High. 


Social Studies 


UNITED STATES EXPANSION: THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY (1% reels, run- 
ning time 134 minutes, sound, color, B & 
W). This film recreates the events leading 
to the opening of the Northwest Territory 
for large-scale settlement. The men and 
work of the Ohio Company of Associates, 
the ordinances which provided for the ter- 
ritory’s administration, and the pattern of 
statehood established at this time are in- 
cluded in this accurate and stimulating 
presentation. Junior High, Senior High, 
College, Adult. 

YucosLaviA (1 reel, running time 11 
minutes, sound, B & W $55). Surveyed 
are the coastal mountain ranges, associated 
offshore islands, the inland mountainous 
region, the Neretva river system, the 
wooden mountain areas, and the plain of 
the Danube. City life in Sarajevo and 
Belgrade, farming conditions, and the eco- 
nomic developments in Yugoslavia are 
illustrated. Produced by Plymouth Films 
Limited. Junior High, Senior High, Adult. 

YuGosLav VILLAGE (34 reel, running 
time 8 minutes, sound, B & W $41.25). 
Life in a small village in Central Bosnia 
is pictured — the home life, working in the 
fields, the children going to school, and the 
excitement of a market day in Sarajevo. 
Methods of travel, articles of trade, and 
the religious life in Yugoslavia are studied. 
Produced by Plymouth Films Limited. 
Intermediate, Junior High, Senior High, 
Adult. 


Oo 


Scholarship Refused 


The University of Minnesota has declined 
a gift of $4,000 for a scholarship for a woman 
“of the Protestant faith.” Gov. Orville Free- 
man said that it would require the state to 
discriminate on the basis of religion. 
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herself would no doubt he 

man’s first teacher. Man would 

find a path across a chasm by cling- 
ing to a twisted vine; or he would 
see a ready-made bridge consisting of 
a fallen tree-trunk across a stream. 
Those were the first bridges, and they 
were the sort which would have to be 
made for hundreds of years. 

One day a genius arose, who dumped 
high heaps of stone in a line across a 
stream, and on the top placed slabs 
of slate or stone or fallen trees. Then, 
a long, long while afterwards, came 
bigger, real bridges. The Romans 
were the first to learn how to make 
these. They built splendid bridges 
on arches, some of which exist to-day 

Men had a long time to wait before 
they got good bridges in England. 
The twelfth century had almost ended 
when the first great London Bridge 
was built. There were wooden houses 
and shops on it, but these were always 
catching fire and damaging the bridge, 
and they were all pulled down before 
the bridge was destroyed. 

A great reform was made in bridge- 
building by John Rennie. It had 
been customary to make the arches 
very high, so that when a bridge had 
only one arch the roadway sloped 
sharply up on one side, and down on 

But John Rennie made 
his arches, not like the half of a circle, 
but like the half of an egg cut length- 
wise. 
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More than thirty years separate these pages, 
during which much has happened to the world 
—and to THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Year by year, important revisions in text and format 
have kept THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in step with the changing times. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Footpaths 


eo brri tre: ies 


No one can say when or by whom the first 
bridge was built. It is likely that nature was 
man’s teacher. Primitive man probably used 
a natural bridge, consisting of a tree trunk 
that had fallen across a stream, or he swung 
across a chasm by holding fast to a twisted 
vine. Later he made his own bridges. He 
chopped down trees and laid them across 
streams He made suspension bridges built 
of vines twisted together and fastened to 
solid supports on either side of a chasm. 

We know that the construction of bridges 
goes back to a very early day. The Chinese 
built bridges long before the Christian Era— 
arched affairs, high enough in the middle to 
allow boats to pass under them. The grades 
were steep; hence the bridges were often pro- 
vided with steps for pedestrians. 

The Greeks built many bridges of wood 
and of stone. The greatest bridge builders of 
antiquity, however, were the Romans. When 
they entered upon their career of conquest, 
they found that bridges provided a necessary 
ord 


in the Air 


Stanaars ON Co ID 
Gleaming white agoinst the sky, the groceful ore of the 
Brons-Whitestone Bridge soors obove the lew shores of 
Long tslond Sound end connects two ports of New York 


means of communication in many of their 
far-flung possessions. Not one of the wooden 
bridges that they built has been preserved, 
but a number of their stone and concrete 
bridges are still standing. Among the most 
striking of these are huge aqueducts, built to 
supply large population centers with water 

word “aqueduct™ comes from two Latin 
words meaning pipe, or canal. for water, the 
aqueducts were really water pipes carried on 
bridges. The Pont du Gard is part of one 
Roman aqueduct near Nimes, France, which 
is still largely intact. It has three tiers of 
arches, set one upon the other. There are 
also famous Roman aqueducts at Segovia 
and Tarragona, in Spain. 

After the Roman Empire fell, few new 
bridges were put up and many of the older 
ones were permitted to fall to pieces. In the 
twelfth century, however, there was a great 
revival of bridge building in Europe, and 


Now, in 1958, there are more new articles, more new pictures, and a brand-new binding! 
In elementary science, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the unchallenged leader 

among children’s reference works, with stimulating articles on rockets and earth satellites, 
on atoms, motion, the electron microscope and other recent scientific developments. 


More than ever, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a unique teaching tool. 
Explanatory maps graphically outline subjects ranging from the Federal Reserve System 

to geography in the Air Age. The easy-to-use table of contents and the remarkably thorough 
cross-index help the child develop reference skills—help you instill research habits. 


And, finally, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
comes in a brand-new binding—beautiful, modern, 
durable—a delight to handle, an irresistible invitation 


to open and read. 


THE 


BOOK OF 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 1958: 20 volumes, 
7,884 pages, 12,200 illustrations, 170 maps, fully indexed. 


KNOWLEDGE 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.°© + 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW 
FOUR VOLUME 
EDITION 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


For those who demand an 
easy-to-carry and easy-to-use 
Daily Missal 
Size 44% x 62 inches. 


Each set ina handsome gift box. 


Volume No. 1 — From first Sunday of 
Advent to Ash Wednesday exclusive 
— 416 pages. 


Volume No. 2 — From Ash Wednesday 
to Saturday after Easter inclusive — 
544 pages. 


Volume No. 3—From first Sunday 
after Easter, or Low Sunday, to Au- 
gust 31st inclusive — 544 pages. 

Volume No. 4— From September Ist 


to first Sunday of Advent exclusive 
— 416 pages. 


@ The complete NEW HOLY WEEK 
CEREMONIES in Volume 2 and all the 
NEW UNIVERSAL MASSES are in 
their respective places. 

@ The Epistles and Gospels are given in 
the CONFRATERNITY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE translation including 
those passages from the Old Testament 
which have thus far appeared in the 
Confraternity translation. 


@ Latin text for the Ordinary of the Mass 
is in a wide column on the left side of 
the left hand page . with compre- 
hensive notes explaining the Mass and 
the actions of the priest in the narrow 
column on the same page. 


@ Contains Morning and Evening Prayers, 
also prayers for Confession, Holy Com- 
munion, Way of the Cross, Litanies, 
Benediction. etc. 


A full range of bindings now avail- 
able at your Catholic book or 
religious articles dealer. Prices 


begin at $7.50 retail. 


The 
LOHMANN 
Company 


413-417 Sibley Street 
Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


mn. MM. 
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New Books of Value to Ceachers 


The Teacher as a Guidance Worker 


By Ira J. Gordon. Cloth, 365 pp., $4.50. 
Harper & Bros., New York 16, N. Y. 

This author, obviously, interprets gu’dance 
broadly. His concept of the guidance element 
in teaching is largely one of understanding 
child development in general and of each 
child’s needs in particular, and of directing 
teaching activity accordingly. While there is 
a place for the guidance specialist, his func- 
tion is secondary to that of the teacher. 

In the editor’s intreduction guidance is in- 
terpreted largely as the giving of “astute ad- 
vice”; the author’s viewpoint, as we have 
indicated, is anything but this. 

Five of the nine chapters of the book are 
devoted to understanding the child and the 
community. One chapter deals _ specifically 
with counseling, and one with group guidance. 

The book will be of interest primarily to 
classroom teachers. — J. P. Tracey. 


Yearbook and Guide to Southern 
Africa 


Edited by A. Gordon-Brown, F.R.GS. 
Cloth, 712 pp., $3. The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York 52, N. Y. 

This book, produced in English by experts 
who have a thorough knowledge of the coun- 
try, will be welcomed not only by tourists 
but more especially by commercial travelers. 
Maps, political and economic data, are up 
to date. 


Readings in the History of Western 
Civilization 

Compiled by Thomas P. Neill. Paper, 405 
pp., $2.25. The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. 

This is the first volume in a very much 
needed series of readings in the social sciences 
to be published for the use of Catholic uni- 
versities and colleges. The period covered in 
the present work runs through the earliest 
Apostolic times to the middle of the Ren- 
aissance in the middle sixteenth century. The 
authors included in the work are the best of 
the late nineteenth century. It is to be re- 
marked that only three of the authors are 
Americans. 


Yearbook and Guide to East Africa 


Edited by <A. Gordon-Brown, F.R.GS. 
Cloth, 342 pp., $3. The H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York 52, N. Y. 

This book is a companion to the widely 
known and used Guide to South Africa. The 
countries included in this book are Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Abyssinia, Mozambique, 
Nyasaland. Maps are complete as is also 
information on transportation, commercial, 
political, and population facts. The book will 
be of service to commercial travelers as well 
as to tourists. 


Red Hugh Prince of Donegal 


By Robert T. Reilly, cloth, 159 pp., $2. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Red Hugh is advertised as a book “for 
ages 10 and older. And older, I hope, was 
meant to include those well on in years, 
readers like myself. For here we have a lively, 
vivid, sparkling story that will thrill the 
youngster, the teen-ager, and even the oldster. 
It is the kind of adventure that you just 
can’t put away until a later time or even 
until the next day. Each and every chapter 
arouses keen interest and exciting anticipa- 
tion; and when you have finished one chapter 
you must rush on to the next. 


The reader soon wishes that some movie 
or TV producer would discover its worth and 
delight young and old with the winning char- 
acter and personality of young Red Hugh, 
with the breath-taking scenery so vividly de- 
scribed, with the gallant tale of unselfish 
loyalties and fierce battles, with the warm, 
manly devotion of a growing boy to his 
mother and father and to the cause for which 
they stand. But even without the benefit of 
seeing the strory on the screen, so much a 
master is Bob Reilly at making his char- 
acters real and human, at painting pictures 
of sea and land, fortresses and monasteries, 
that lasting impressions are fixed on the 
imagination and memory. 

Without even attempting to preach, the 
author is constantly inculcating lessons which 
our modern youth and teen-agers need so 
much today. Parents would do well to read 
it, to get their youngsters to read it, and 
use it as a point of reference in educating 
their children in filial devotion, respect for 
their elders, practices of piety, and a sense 
of God’s providence. 

May we have many more such stories from 
the facile pen of Bob Reilly. 

— Rev. Wm. A. Finnegan, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


The Catholic Digest Teacher 


Published by the Catholic Digest, St. Paul 
13, Minn. 

A monthly publication to aid the teacher 
who uses the Catholic Digest in the classroom 
as a teaching device. Each monthly issue co- 
incides with the Catholic Digest for that 
month and is to be used as a discussion guide. 
A complete article from the monthly contains: 
the page on which the article can be found 
in the magazine, the story’s aim, a summary, 
motivation, a discussion, activities, and in 
certain cases, a background note and, or, 
related reading. A _ section with notes on 
atricles of interest to Catholic teachers is also 
included. 


Hospital Ethics 


By Rev. E. Godin and Rev. J. P. E. 
O’Hanley. Cloth, 204 pp., $3.50. Hotel Dieu 
Hospital, Bathurst, N. B., Canada. 

This book is a commentary on the moral 
code of Catholic hospitals adopted by the 
Catholic Hospital Association. The book in- 
cludes also a great deal of practical informa- 
tion which the authors, who are theologians 
and practical hospital chaplains, have de- 
veloped in the course of their many years of 
experience. The viewpoint is thoroughly pro- 
fessional in every respect and the book will 
be of considerable help to medical men, 
nurses, and hospital chaplains. 


True Devotion to Mary 


By St. Louis Mary de Montfort, adapted 
by Eddie Doherty, T.O.P. Cloth, 140 pp., $2. 
Montfort Publications, Bay Shore, N. Y. 

Here is a fervent tribute to the essential 
qualities of Mary and the love of her Son 
and one of her children for her. This book 
is a constant source of inspiration. Each sen- 
tence was written with love to the glorifica- 
tion of the Mother of God and man. This 
work, adapted to the layman’s language, will 
surely be a reference of peace, inner console- 
ment, and constant encouragement to love 
Mary. True Devotion contains an outline 
aimed for perfection of true devotion and 
many ejaculations to ponder and use often. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Childcraft 
Helps Fill 


erent | a By - Happy 


Hours 


for eager 
young minds 
and busy hands 


Childcraft has many classroom uses. You can 
read from its treasury of poems and stories 
e or lead songs from its music section. If 
l Cr t you choose to let your students browse through 
its volumes, they'll be enchanted with 
Internationally Famous Child Development Plan fascinating artwork, things to make and do, 
simple science,and a wealth of child-planned 
material. Indeed, no other single source 


offers such active, valuable teacher 
assistance in the primary grades. 


Uf ie LSE 
Tf ean eed 1 
ad Mie (1 eked 


Childcraft, Dept. 3133, Box 3565, 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


I would like to know more about how Childcraft can be 
useful in my everyday classroom work. Please send me 
the informative pamphlet which reveals actual experi- 
ences other teachers have enjoyed with Childcraft. 


New reduced ptices for schools and libraries Name. 


RIT catalina 


Send for your copy 
of “Childcraft is 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation Basic to the 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. School Program.” 


Ci ieee 


Se SS SS SS SSS SY NS 


ee 
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a little bit of Prauce 





and a lot of language know-how — in the 


second edition of Huebener and Neuschatz’s 


Parlez-uaus francate 7? 


a first book in French 


Out, je parle francate! 


a second book in French 


Twelve brand new introductory lessons have been added to Parlez- 
vous frangais? to start students speaking French on their first day 
in class. Oui, je parle frangais has been completely revised by both 


Dr. Huebener and Mrs. Neuschatz. Readings are completely up-to- 
date, set within a delightfully fresh and modern format. 


See these and other fine Heath texts when you visit Heath Booths H5 
and H7 at the National Catholic Educational Association Convention. 


D. C. Heath aud Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 


San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 








SA 








AN 


Saint 
nL l “a i H Wsij4: hh MS 
NT oa ase 


@ Full-Colored I!lustrations 


CLOTH IMIT. DELUXE 
LEATHER LEATHER 


$375 | $B50 | $900 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


PAPER CLOTH LEATHER 
GOLD EDGE 


$425] $950} $400 
SAINT JOSEPH CHILDREN’S MISSAL 


© 100 Colored Illustrations. — Paper .50 

© Gospel Story for Sundays. 

® Ordinary Explained. ae —_ 
© Simple Mass Prayers. Celluloid 2.25 


\ 
4M 

















WHEREVER CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


12 


Finding S Snuth in 
Arithmetic 


William A. Brownell 

Sister Mary Gerardus, S.S.N.D. 
Rev. David C. Fullmer 

Sister M. Francis Jerome, $.S.N.D. 


Developed in co-operation with the 
Commission on American Citizenship, 
Catholic University of America 


Written by Catholics for Catholics, Finding 
Truth in Arithmetic is a unique instrument for 
the teaching and learning of beginning arith- 
metic. It provides a solid, meaningful number 
program for Catholic youngsters, based on 
Catholic philosophy and sound pedagogy. 
Primer and Book One with Teachers’ Edition, 
Book Two and Teachers’ Edition to follow. 


We're looking forward to seeing you at the Ginn exhibit 
at the Philadelphia NCEA, April 8-11, Booth Nos. F-21, F-23. 


Ginn and Company 
Home Office: Boston ° Sales Offices: New York 11 


Chicago 6 © Atlanta 3 © Dallas 1 © Columbus 16 
Palo Alto © Toronto 7 
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Senn! MASTER SOD 
J 


the most versatile 
dual-purpose projector 

available for your 
audio-visual program 


FOR 
SINGLE-FRAME FILMSTRIPS 
AND 2x2 SLIDES 


The School Master 500 is an ideal supplement to 
classroom instruction. It’s a prime requisite for 
any educational institution desiring the best in 
audio-visual equipment. 

Versatility is a big reason for the preference 
accorded this exceptional instrument. It projects 
35mm filmstrips by remote control or manual 
operation. Also, 2x2 slides may be projected man- 
ually. The change from filmstrip to slide opera- 
tion can be made in seconds. If desired, an 
accessory semi-automatic or Airequipt automatic 
slide changer may be permanently installed. 

School. Master’s 500-watt illumination, preci- 
sion 5-inch f/3.5 lens and precision ground optical 
system project sharp, brilliant images even in 

Have your Graflex A-V dealer demonstrate partially lighted rooms. The School Master 500 has 
this versatile projector for you in your own school. many advanced features, yet its price is extremely 
low—only $89.50. Remote control model—$124.50. 


All prices include federal tax where applicable and 
are subject to change without notice. 
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BASIC GRADED TEXTS 


° ea The New Official Confraternity Edition 
Catechism Series for the U. S. A. 


FATHER McGUIRE CATECHISM SERIES 
The New Confraternity Edition 





Illustrated Word Meaning, Study Helps Net 
No. 0. (Grades 1-2) Sr. Annunziata........ $0.30 
No. 1. (Grades 3-5) Fr. McGuire............ .40 
No. 2. (Grades 6-7) Fr. McGuire............ 46 
, No. 3. (Grade 8) Fr. Connell.Paper 0.75; Cloth 1.50 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael A. No. 3. (8-10) Confraternity Edition, 
McGuire 


Bible History Series the standard text universally accepted. 


GILMOUR SERIES OF BIBLE HISTORY 
By Rt. Rev. Richard Gilmour 


Net 

Bible Stories for Little Children (Lower 
CO ee ee re eee es $0.72 
Bible History (Upper Grades)..............- 1.20 
tp eet cee ed oe EL ee -90 
Bible Illustree, French Edition............... .90 


BIBLE HISTORY WORKBOOK 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D. 





Adapted for use with any Bible History. 128 Pages, enced i aoe 


Size 8x10% in., 49 Illustrations, Paper Cover, 
SR ia Ok AE eK eRe mane OW Siete le amides Siete $0.68 


Bible and Church History A basic series of graded texts. 


THE NEW BIBLE HISTORY SERIES 








Rt. Rev. Msgr. Church History Tests. (For use with The Story 


LENTEN BOOKS 


For the Liturgy Class 


ST. MARY HOLY WEEK MISSAL 
In Latin and English Throughout 


The complete Masses and services of the new rite from Palm Sunday | 


to Easter, and including Compline. With detailed ceremonies of each 
rite. 198 pages, stiff paper cover. 50¢ 


For the Instructor of Altar Boys 


ALTAR BOY’S CEREMONIAL 
By Rev. Joseph W. Kavanagh 


Revised edition explaining all ceremonies which an altar boy is called 
upon to perform and describes the duties of each office separately. 
Includes the New Holy Week ceremonies. $2.50 


An Invaluable Classroom Reference Book 


THE RACCOLTA 
The Official Edition, Revised 1950 


This prayer book is a treasury of the Church’s only official indulgenced 
prayers. Prayers for every occasion from the briefest ejaculations to 
the complete Novena. Gives conditions for gaining indulgences attached 
to devotions and pious practices. Printed in red and black. 700 pages. 


Simulated leather, gray edges. $4.75 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
6-8 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Phone: ORegon 5-7050 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 








Net | 
The Bible Story (Grades 3, 4)............. $1.59 | 
Bible History (Grades 5, 6)................ 1.71 
The Story of the Church (Grades 7, 8)...... 1.92 


George Johnson ee RII ons 5 dw ooo wow nee sen heeenw 1.32 | 


Fr. Gone in... 00% Paper $0.81; Cloth 1.44 | 


By Msgr. Johnson and Bishop Hannan | 





Looking For Something New In 
High School Religion Textbooks? 


See 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 


Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 


An all-new four year series in religion 
for Catholic high schools 


Wear 


What the reviewers are saying about GOING 
TO GOD, Book One of The Christian Life 
series 


‘No more remarkable synthesis of biblical, 
moral and papal doctrine can be found in our 
times. . . . All we can offer is an enthusiastic 
approval. . . . The book is a landmark, and a 
promise of things to come.” 

ALTAR and HOME 


Vest 
Our booth (H 38) at the N.C.E.A. convention 
in Philadelphia, April 8-11. 


Write 
Today for examination copies of Book 
One, GOING TO GOD and Book Three, 
GROWTH IN HIS LIKENESS. 


For Further Information Contact: 
John Evans, Textbook Director 


BOX 38, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
FIDES PUBLISHERS 
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Catholic educators See them at the N.C.E.A. 
will welcome these Philadelphia 


curriculum aids ip Booths B-30 and B-32 


Our new publications — in science, language arts, government, and home 
economics — merit your consideration. 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 
SCIENCE WORKBOOKS Grades 1-6 by Smith 


These six activity books encourage the basic ideas of scientific thinking in a 
learning-by-doing approach. The entire program meets every criteria for use 
in Catholic schools: accurate, teachable, in accord with the principles of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 


TEXT-WORKBOOKS for READING WITH 

PHONICS by Hay-Wingo-Hletko 
Thorough knowledge of auditory and visual discriminations and their quick 
recognition are the goals of this new phonies series. Combine text and ac- 
tivities in a colorful four-level workbook form for the primary grades. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT by Dimond-Pflieger 


This book of ideas and ideals is an attractive and unique approach to the 
high school course in American government.Traces through the basic ideas 
of government on our tri-level division. 


JUNIOR HOMEMAKING by Jones-Burnham 
. .. 1958 introductory home economics publication . . . family-centered pro- 
gram providing realistic standards of home living, recognizing changing pat- 
terns of today. Reviewed by Sr. Clotilda, S.N.D. 


LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN by Shuey-Weoods-Young 
. .. 1958 child development text. Discusses all aspects of growth from infancy 


to age twelve, emphasizing emotional needs and personality development. 
Reviewed by Sr. Ann James, O.8.F. 


MANAGEMENT FOR YOU by Fitzsimmons-White 
.. . 1958 three-phase study of management developed from the student point 
of view. Focuses on management of ourselves, in homemaking activities, in 
the family. Reviewed by Sr. M. Cordilia, S.N.D. 


— copies of these reviews available upon request — 


John N. Gibney, Director, Catholic School Department 
329 West Elm Street Granville, Ohio 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 












A Fifty-Fifty Contribution 


Breakfast Cereals are an important carrier 















of milk in the diet. In the average year, over 
three and two-thirds billion quarts of milk 
are eaten with cereals alone, accounting for 
about 15 per cent of the annual per capita 





fluid milk consumption. During April the 
American Dairy Association and the Cereal 
Institute are cooperating in a “Cereal and 






a so Milk Festival” to promote this great food 


eee wit team. 































In the above chart, 100 per cent equals the total amount of the nutrients ; - 
common to both and calories supplied by the cereal serving. The black and The bar chart opposite shows how the food 


gray bars represent the percentage contribution of nutrients and of calories 


made individually by the cereal and by the milk of the cereal serving. This values of the cereal and milk serving —one 
shows that in five of the nine nutrients, as well as in calories, the breakfast ounce of hot or ready-to-eat breakfast 
cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of the total amounts contributed ? 

by both cereal and milk, and almost 50 per cent of the protein. These figures cereals* (whole grain, enriched, or restored), 
demonstrate the excellent manner in which cereal and milk supplement 5 ae ‘ 

each other. four ounces of milk, and one teaspoonful of 
sugar—complement each other in their 


contribution of essential nutrients. 





If a line is drawn from the upper left corner 
to the lower right corner of the chart, the 
statement that the cereal and milk serving 


; oa makes— 
The average cost of the cereal and milk serving is 


5 cents, based on current retail prices. Few indeed “6 . : . — 
are the foods which, for this small cost, can make A Fifty-Fifty Contribution 


such a contribution to the satisfaction of daily mm hically d d.O h 
nutritional requirements. ay eee ee 


matical basis, considering the over-all nutri- 
tional contribution 100 per cent, the cereal 


The chart shown above is available for classroom use, size 


16” x 22”, in three colors. It is part of a teaching unit con- contributes about 50 per cent, the milk 
sisting of an interesting 16-page Teacher’s Source Book, 


titled, “The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals.” about 48 percent, the sugar about 2 percent. 


YOU NEVER OUTGROW YOUR NEED FOR CEREAL AND MILK 





*Composite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis. 


CEREAL AND MILK MAKE QUICK ENERGY 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, I M1Co, 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 
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Catholic Approach 


HIGHLIGHTS THE 

ST. THOMAS MORE 

PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
GRADES 9-12 


The St. Thomas More texts present absorbing literature 
of every type and period, prepared by Catholic editors for 
use by Catholic teachers and students. The literature is 
militant in approach, a true instructor in positive Catholic 
ideals and principles as revealed in the introductions, in 
many of the selections themselves, and in the study mate- 


rials that follow them. 


Father Maline and his co-editors have organized the books 
to meet student interests, teacher preferences, and curricu- 
lum requirements at each grade level. Full-color covers 
and many colored drawings, photos, ornaments, and 
Christian symbols make the texts additionally appealing. 


Tests and teachers’ manuals are available. 


SSS AAS 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES — GRADES 9-12 


A feature unique to this program is the flexible, five-part organization: 


Eta TET 
PTTTTitit 
EET 


experiences in speaking and writing, language meanings, good usage, 


grammar, and special guides and forms. Each part is designed to be 
used separately or in correlation with the others. Skills and Practices 
Books 1-4 provide many varied practices requiring little supervision. 


There is a teacher’s manual for each text. 


UL 
EERE 
EEEAATALLLLAL LL 


fPeeEAIIIL IIIT 


Further information regarding any of these books will be furnished gladly on request. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC. 


249-259 W. Erie Boulevard, Dept. 28 
Syracuse 2, New York 





at the Allyn and Bacon exhibit . . . 
BOOTH E-7 
BONJOUR 


by Mother Raymond de Jésus, F.S.E. 


This newly published book in the Allyn and Bacon 
Holy Ghost French series follows the aural-oral and 
pictorial methods of teaching beginning French. 
Special Teachers’ Editions include exercises, dramatic 
skits, poems, songs and games. 


See BONJOUR used in the classroom when Mother 
Raymond de Jésus and Arséne Croteau conduct 
their Workshop, “Teaching French in the Elementary 
School,” from June 23-27. For further information 
please write Mother Raymond de Jésus, Diocesan 
Teachers College, Putnam, Connecticut. 


look for these other titles at the 
Allyn and Bacon exhibit . . . 


BIOLOGY FOR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
by Mother Mary Celeste, O.P., Ph.D. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
by Brownlee, Fuller, Whitsit 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


by Fuller, Brownlee, Baker 


CHEMISTRY —MAN’S SERVANT 


by Fliedner, Teichman 


The OUR ENVIRONMENT Series 
for grades 7-9 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
by Edgerton, Carpenter, White 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 
revised by Charles Jenney, Jr. 


HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 
for grades 1-3 by Lola Merle Thompson 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 
for grades 1-8 by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 
for grades 1-6 by Dr. Walter A. Thurber 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Boston * Chicago * Atlanta * Dallas 
San Francisco * Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 





INSPIRE 
PRAYERS 
FOR PEACE 


A Dramatic Out- 
door Shrine of 


OUR LADY OF 
GRACE 


That Adorns 
yards—gardens 
bowers— 
private drives 


Delicately sculptured, beautifully detailed 22” statue 
of durable, weather proof, pure white fortocel. 
California redwood (outdoor wood) shrine, 
sturdily built — 26” wide, 30” high, 12” deep. 
shipped broken down, takes minutes to assemble 
Special Introductory Price, $29.95 Each Postpaid 
IDEAL FOR FUND RAISING — Special Quantity 
Discounts to Clergy, Parishes, Schools, and Societies 


— satisfaction guaranteed or money back — 


WRITE for special discount prices or order direct from 


SHRINE LAND, INC. 
P.O. Box 292 Station F Milwaukee, Wis. 





I This is 
| the best book 
of its kind 
| that | have 
| seen. | would 
like to 

| start it with 
| the children 
as soon 

| as possible.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SISTER MARY — 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Confirmation 


@ Discover FOR YOURSELF how this book 

will help your class acquire a better appreciation 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation — 

order your supply today! 32 pages, 52 x 842” 

1000 or more, 14c each / 100 to 999, 19c each 

10 to 99, 20c each / 1 to 9, 25c each 


D. FARRELL CO. 4 orper pirectty... 
5943 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE « CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 
OR THROUGH YOUR LOCAL BOOK STORE 


by Reverend 
John J. Morris 
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For Your First Holy Communion Class. 
Select the finest and most popular 


VEILS - ARM BOWS: TIES 
- 


“World’s Leading Manufacturer” 


HARBRO, nationally known Commun- 
ion products are preferred by most 
Catholic schools because they offer un- 
equalled value. . . . Insist on HARBRO 
a brand that has made a name for itself. 


A FEW REASONS WHY- 


. HARBRO has over 35 years of manu- 
facturing experience . . . your assurance 
of integrity and satisfaction. 

. HARBRO designs have proven their 
popularity. You know that both parents 
and children will be delighted with your 
selection. 

. All veils are genuine NYLON. 

. A Rosary identification card is included 
FREE with each veil and tie. 

. HARBRO veils have a special elastic 
adjuster and hidden plastic clip to in- 
sure perfect fit. 

. Veils, Ties and Arm bows are made by 
experts with specially designed ma- 
chinery and methods. 

. Each HARBRO veil is carefully packed in 


an attractive blue and white display We invite your personal 


box. 


: oa examination of HARBRO products 
. Ties and Arm bows are _ individually ‘ ‘ 
carded and sealed in an attractive dust for high quality at a most reasonable 


proof transparent bag. 


THE HARBRO LABEL IS YOUR GUARANTEE cost. Look for them when your dealer 
OF PUNCTUAL, DEPENDABLE DELIVERY. calls or sends you his catalog. 


Available only from HARBRO dealers all over 
the United States and Canada 
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There are hundreds of ways you can use a tape recorder to help you teach 
language arts. Here are a few suggestions. 


— @ Speech classes can be made more exciting by playing tapes of noted com- 
nN mentators and personalities recorded from radio and TV. Have the class analyze 
. the devices the speaker used to dramatize his important points. 
t Fe Aye © Letting students record their themes will help the authors detect their writ- 
Li & ten and oral errors as they hear the playback. 


‘ @ In the lower grades, hold up a picture and make a tape recording as the 
HAT = children tell what they see. Listening to these tapes will show which children 
a : have speech defects or problems that you may not notice in class. 
@ Record compositions at start of term. Save them to play back at the end 
helps put A of term, so students can note their own improvement in reading, diction, de- 
ee livery and use of more interesting expressions. 


e@ Have students write original poetry and tape it for playback at an “Open 
House Night’ — an interesting addition to the usual display of handicrafts and 
artwork. 


®@ Class discussions can be facilitated by breaking down the class into a number 
of smaller groups and tape recording the discussions of all groups for later 
analysis. 

The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than the quality of 
the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical requirements for fidelity 
of reproduction and consistent quality are easily met by any of the eight types 
of Audiotape. This complete line of professional-quality recording tape offers 
the right recording time and the right tape cost for any application. And, re- 
gardless of type, there’s only one Audiotape quality —the finest that can be 
produced. For free tips on tape recording, write for “The Pocket Guide to 


Tape Recording.” Write Audio Devices, Box EC, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. N.Y. 


CAUGIOEEADE i ycaks fr iholf 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





You pbre Invited to Visit... Sto at Gooth H-17 at the 
OXFORD BOOK COMPANY UCE 4 Convention 


& Keystone Education Press 


Exhibit BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Booth C-12 Primary Program 
N.C.E.A. CONVENTION 


Come in and browse. Whatever subject you teach, BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


you will find a wide range of titles in your special —— . a 

field, many of which are long-established favorites 24 a (221% wae 2: aa ao 

in Catholic High Schools throughout the country. a a ee 
Packaged in a tube, containing a hanger for 

You'll be especially interested in seeing our famous mounting. 

VISUALIZED books . . . many of these have been 


recently revised and have attractive new bindings. BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Also, be sure to see the following publications: initiate text for Grade “ coed si 

SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TESTS IN VOCABULARY _ of community life familiar to children. 
(Spring, 1958) By James R. Orgel 
LEARNING WORDS BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


‘ Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Develops under- 

9th Year ° yo on ; ns al 12th Year standings regarding food, clothing, and shelter 
7 _— — where things come from, how they are 

TEEN-AGE GUIDANCE SERIES produced, and how they are transported. 
(Fall, 1957) Edited by Hubert W. Houghton - 
English teachers will be especially interested Complete Teacher's Guidebook for each grade, 
in examining our 2 NEW literature series . . . 


TEEN-AGE BOOKSHELF Row, Peterson and Company 
MODERN LITERATURE SERIES Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 
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Nationwide approval of 


GRAUBARD’S UNIFORMS 


attest to their 
higher quality, excellent fabrics and 
superior service. 


a _ 
yi 
i, eS ee ee ee 


a 


ANOTHER NEW DEVELOPMENT 
GRAUBARD’S 
—— strength All Popular Colors 


“NYLSHEEN” | “ge 


GUARANTEED Be Sure to Send For 
WASHABLE Material Swatches And 


See For Yourself How 


GABARDINE This Fine Fabric Will 


Enhance Your Uniforms! 


Now Available In 


i ai 


~ 
Sd Vid ie ; 
De eee 


peony a 


A superior quality Sheen 
Gabardine with 15% Nylon 
for greater Strength and 
Wearability. 


For Our New 

Free Illustrated 

Catalogue and 

Complete 

Information and All our garments are NOW 
Prices on Our treated by 

Large Selection 


of School Uniforms and @ 

Blouses for Grammar GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Schools, High Schools, and 

Academies. 


ee @  Siltcones 


# G27-29 which give 
on April 8 to 11 @ spot and stain resistance 
at the N.C.E.A. @ lasting water repellency 
@ luxurious feel and drape 
@a longer wearing garment 


CT Le 


236 High Street Newark 2, N. J. 
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AT LAST... 


SCIENCE REVIEW-WORKBOOKS 
geared to the times! 


| 
In a world in which science plays an ever-increasing part, 
teachers need a new form of teaching help to present 
| the science story. 
Recently we brought out four sparkling, definitive new 
WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS to fill this need. 
| These books enable Science teachers to fix the facts in 
a way that will make Science a living, moving, memor- 
able thing to your pupils. 
The series begins with a REVIEW-WORKBOOK for 
Grade 5 — “Science Friends About Us.” “The Marvels 
of Science” for Grade 6 carries on to “Exploring With 
the Scientist” for Grade 7. The final number of the series 
is for Grade 8. It is titled “Science Changes Our World.” 
FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBES THE SERIES 


Send today for big, new, FREE catalogue, describing these and the 
other WARP’S REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Do not delay. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Whether you’re looking at the school budget NCEA Philadelphia Exhibit 


or over the shoulder of a student trainee, | hear our 
Powermatic’s Model 90 12” Lathe will suit | 
your shop requirements to a “T’”. It’s a 
classic example of Powermatic’s famous UNIQUE RELIGIOUS RECORDS 
precision quality at moderate cost ... for " ss ‘ 
either metal spinning or wood turning. Get for Teaching Catechism . . . Help in Prayer 
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The most useful Catholic reference book in 
the world. 704 pages. Indexed. $2.00; cloth, 
$2.50. 
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ARITHMETIC 


A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC PROGRAM- Grades 1-8 
UNDERSTANDING NUMBERS -crades 1 & 2 


Very Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger and Mother M. Angelica 


UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC —crodes 3-8 


- McSwain — Ulrich — Cooke 


Step-by-step teaching plan 
Planned reteaching and maintenance 
Abundant opportunities for practice 
A sound problem-solving plan 


New Facsimile Teachers’ Editions 
including abundant teaching aids 


TEXTS — FACSIMILE TEACHERS’ EDITIONS — 
CORRELATED PRACTICE BOOKS — INDEPENDENT TESTS 
Be sure to examine The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Program — Grades 1-8 
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Coming Very Soon... 


PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE 
—a textbook for the high school senior. Six- 
eight week course. 
by The Rev. E. V. Stanford, O.S.A. 







Science for the grades? 
See the series 


GOD’S WORLD 


for grades 1-8 complete with Teachers Manuals. 
Ready now. 










PROBLEMS and OPPORTUNITIES 
IN A DEMOCRACY 
by The Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S. 


This senior year high school course in Problems 
treats of government, sociology and economics. 
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BUSH & COMPANY 
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Select with Confidence... 
Use with Pride... 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
7th Edition 


































“20th Century” has become synonymous with 
the best results in typing classes. Teachers 
have learned to expect the improvements, in- 
novations, and simplifications in each new 
edition to build higher speeds with control in 
less time. Through seven editions, covering 
a period of thirty years, they have not been 
disappointed. 

















The seventh edition is presented, without 
reservation, as a book that will build typing 
skill in an easy, interesting, and constantly 
challenging manner in your classroom. 
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CRESTCARD CO. 


America’s largest suppliers of 
religious Christmas cards, religious 
and secular all-occasion cards 


Turn spring into Christmas with CRESTCARDS. These 
lovely cards will sell like magic in any season. The slender 
beauty of these smartly designed cards will make this 
assortment the newest and most popular of any all oc- 
casion cards. There’s a varied and beautiful selection 
of 21 cards in the Happy Wishes Box. And its retail 
price of only $1.00 is irresistible, too! 


COME AND VISIT US 
AT OUR BOOTH NO. F 39-F 41 


At the National Catholic Educational Association 
Convention in Philadelphia, Pa., April 8—11, and see the 
Preview of our New Religious 
Christmas Line of Greeting Cards 


CRESTCARD COMPANY 

235 Halsey Street, Newark, N. J. 

(] Bring this coupon to Booth F 39-F 41 for a 
FREE GIFT. 


(] Please put me on your mailing list to receive 
your new 1958 line of Religious Christmas 
cards. 


Contact our new 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
division for the 
finest quality at 
the lowest 
possible prices. 
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Train your students 


on the machines 
they’ll use in 


Business... 


with these easy-to-teach 
comprehensive courses 


Naturally you want to prepare your students most 

effectively to take their places in the business com- 

munity. It follows that you want to train them on the 

machines that are the choice of business... advanced 

figuring machines by Monroe. And to make your 

instruction easier, Monroe has prepared a complete 

course of study for every machine. You'll find these (—) =] 
up-to-date courses include many valuable tips and / 


VA 
short-cuts to top machine operation. Important too, MON | >Z@) 13 


Monroe figuring machines insure your school’s invest- 


ment. For full information write Educational Dept. +) / 
x, for CALCULATING 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING 
Offices for sales and service throughout the world DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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The “Right to Educate” 


PART I: THE PAPACY AND 
EDUCATIONAL “RIGHTS” 


The Individual’s Part in the Right 
to Educate 

The theme of the 1958 convention of 
the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation is the “Right to Educate.” This 
might seem, as worded, a simple proposi- 
tion with an unequivocal answer. Cath- 
olic thinking in the past. particularly in 
philosophy and theology, has been charac- 
terized by procedures from rather exact, 
if frequently formal. definitions of the 
terms to be used. Here both terms of the 
theme of the Convention may need clari- 
fication. A difficulty may center around 
the term “to educate.” What is edu- 
cation? Whatever it is. it cannot be con- 
ferred on an individual. It cannot be 
transferred. It is a product of the mind 
of the individual in which his self-activity 
co-operates in the supernatural sphere with 
God’s grace, and in the natural sphere 
utilizes the materials and opportunities of 
life and of schools to prepare him for 
“what he must be and for what he must 
do below, in order to attain the sublime 
end for which he was created.”* As we 
have suggested elsewhere in the JouRNAL, 
there is a confusion here or a substitution 
of the word “educate” for the 
“instruct” or “teach.” 

In the Pope’s own discussion of the 
right of the State, this clause appears: 


words 


1This same issue was actively discucsed in 1891. 
Father Thomas Bouguillon, professor of moral theology 
at the Catholic University of America, wrote a 
pamphlet, Education to Whom Does It Belong? He 
said: ‘Education belongs to men taken individually 
and collectively in legitimate association, to the family, 
to the State, to the Church, to all four and not to 
any one of these four factors separately.’’ The original 
pamphlet began an active controversy in which the 
editor of the Civilta Catholica of Rome participated. 

2Encyclical on Christian Education, of Pope Pius 
XI. Translation published by NCWC, 1930, pp. 4-5. 
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“Accordingly in the matter of education. 
it is the right, or to szeak more cor- 
rectly, it is the duty of the State.”* The 
Convention should clear up the confusion 
of the words “rights.” “obligations.” 
“duties.” 


and 


Rights of Church, Family, State 

One wonders, accepting the terminology. 
whether the theme of the Convention 
should not have been “The Richts to 
Educate” or to teach or instruct; 
read in the L£xcyclical on 
Education: é 

“Education is esscntially a social and 
not a mere individual activity. Now there 
are three necessary societies, distinct from 
one another and yet harmoniously com- 
bined by God, into which man is born: 
two, namely the family and civil society, 
belong to the natural order.”* And to 
each of these there are “rights” to “edu- 
cate.” In the languare of the Pore: 

“Consequently, education which is con- 
cerned with man as a whole, individually 
and socially, in the order of nature and 
in the order of grace, necessarily belongs 


ior we 
Christian 


to all these three societies in due fropor- 
tion, corresponding, according to the dis- 
position of Divine Providence, to the 
co-ordination of their respective ends.” 


The Basic Right of Parents 
The basic right or oblization is the 
right of the family. The child is God's 
creature through the instrumeniality of 


8 bid., p. 16. 
‘Ibid., p. 6. 
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the family. He is not the creature of the 
State. directly or indirectly. 

“God directly communicates to the 
family, in the natural order. fecundity, 
which is the principle of life. and hence 
also the principle of education to life, 
tozether with authority. the principle of 
order.” 

And in order that there be no mis- 
understanding on this point, the situation 
is thus described: 

“The 


from 


family therefore holds directly 
the Creator the mission and hence 
the right to educate the offspring. a right 
inalienable because inseparably joined to 
the strict obligation, a right anterior to 
any right whatever of civil society and 
of the State, and therefore inviolable on 
the part of any power on earth.” 

The varental resvonsibility is practically 
2 coiiinuing participation in the creation 
Mrocess to the full achievement of the 
Christian — the measure of the fullness of 
the stature of Christ. This is for parents 
a great opportunity 
resdonsibility : 

“And as this duty on the part of the 
parents continues up to the time when 
the child is in a position to provide for 
iis2lf, this same inviolable parental! right 
of education also endures. ‘Nature intends 
not merely the generation of the off- 
spring, but also its development and ad- 
vance to the perfection of man considered 
as man, that is, to the state of virtue.’ 
siys the same St. Thomas.’ 


and a_ tremendous 


The Requirements of Canon Law 


The rights or the obligations of the 
parents are formulated, as the Pope notes. 
in Canon 1113 of the Codex of 
Law. 


Canon 


“Ibid.. p. 12. 





















































“Parents are under a grave obligation to 
see to the religious and moral education 
of their children, as well as to their physi- 
cal and civic training, as far as they can, 
and moreover to provide for their tem- 
poral well-being.’ 


The Rights of Parents Not 
Despotic or Absolute 

The rights of the parents are not des- 
potic or absolute, but failure of parents 
to meet their obligations may result, as 
we shall note, in the assumption of the 
obligations by the State. The Oregon 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court is noted as recognizing “the in- 
contestable right of the family” in edu- 
cation. The Pope says: 

“Tt does not, however, follow from this 
that the parents’ right to educate their 
children is absolute and despotic; for it 
is necessarily subordinated to the last end 
and to natural and divine law, as Leo 
XIII declares in another memorable en- 
cyclical, where he thus sums up the rights 
and duties of parents: ‘By nature parents 
have a right to the training of their chil- 
dren, but with this added duty that the 
education and instruction of the child be 
in accord with the end for which by God’s 
blessing it was begotten.’ ”’? 


Church Reinforcement of Parents’ 
Rights 

The reinforcement of the parents’ rights 
has been the continuing effort of the 
Church during the ages. The Pope notes: 

“History bears witness how, particularly 
in modern times, the State has violated 
and does violate rights conferred by God 
on the family. At the same time it shows 
magnificently how the Church has ever 
protected and defended these rights, a fact 
proved by the special confidence which 
parents have in Catholic schools. . . . It is 
paternal instinct, given by God, that thus 
turns with confidence to the Church, cer- 
tain of finding in her the protection of 
family rights, thereby illustrating that har- 
mony with which God has ordered all 
things. . . . On the other hand so jealous 
is she of the family’s inviolable natural 
right to educate the children, that she 
never consents, save under peculiar cir- 
cumstances and with special cautions, to 
baptize the children of infidels, or provide 
for their education against the will of the 
parents, till such time as the children can 
choose for themselves and freely embrace 
the Faith.’’® 


Education and the Common Temporal 
Welfare the Right of the State 

The right of the State as a “perfect” 

society to promote the common welfare 





*Jbid., p. 13. 


‘I bid., p. 14. ®Ibid., p. 15. 
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is the basis of its right to educate. It has 
the duty to protect the rights of parents, 
the Church, and the child. Its own right is 
thus stated by the Pope: 

“These rights have been conferred upon 
civil society by the Author of nature Him- 
self . . . in virtue of the authority which 
it possesses to promote the common tem- 
poral welfare, which is precisely the pur- 
pose of its existence.” The Pope adds 
later: 

“In general also it belongs to civil 
society and the State to provide what 
may be called civic education, not only 
for its youth, but for all ages and 
classes.””!° 


State’s Protective Function of 
Rights of Church and Parents 

The protective function of the State in 
relation to the mission of Church and 
family is stated thus: 

“Accordingly in the matter of education, 
it is the right, or to speak more correctly, 
it is the duty of the State to protect in 
its legislation, the prior rights, already 
described, of the family as regards the 
Christian education of its offspring, and 
consequently also to respect the super- 
natural rights of the Church in this same 
realm of Christian education.”™ 

And even more significantly the pro- 
tection of the rights of the child is stated 
thus: 

“Tt also belongs to the State to protect 
the rights of the child itself when the 
parents are found wanting either physically 
or morally in this respect, whether by de- 
fault, incapacity, or misconduct, since as 
has been shown, their right to educate is 
not an absolute and despotic one, but 
dependent on the natural and divine law, 
and therefore subject alike to the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Church, and to 
the vigilance and administrative care of 
the State in view of the common good. 
Besides, the family is not a perfect society, 
that is, it has not in itself all the means 
necessary for its development. In such 
cases, exceptional no doubt, the State does 
not put itself in the place of the family, 
but merely supplies deficiencies, and pro- 
vides suitable means, always in conformity 
with the natural rights of the child and 
the supernatural rights of the Church. 

“In general then it is the right and duty 
of the State to protect, according to the 
rules of right reason and faith, the moral 
and religious education of youth, by re- 
moving public impediments that stand in 
the way.’’!! 


The Mission of the Church 
The right of the Church is in the first 


*Ibid., p. 16. 
]bid., p. 18. 
“J bid., pp. 16-17. 








instance in the supernatural order where 
its rights are exclusive, and by virtue of 
the natural order being instrumental to 
the purposes of human life in the super- 
natural order its rights are pre-eminent. 
Here we note the use of the words “to 
teach” rather than “to educate.” The 
mission of the Church has a twofold basis: 
“The first title is founded upon the 
express mission and supreme authority to 
teach, given her by her divine Founder: 
‘All power is given to Me in heaven and 
in earth. Going therefore teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you, and 
behold I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world.’ Upon 
this magisterial office Christ conferred in- 
fallibility, together with the command to 
teach His doctrine. .. . 

“The second title is the supernatural 
motherhood, in virtue of which the Church, 
spotless spouse of Christ, generates, nur- 
tures, and educates souls in the divine 
life of grace, with her Sacraments and 
her doctrine. With good reason then does 
St. Augustine maintain: ‘He has not God 
for father who refuses to have the Church 
as mother.’ ’’!? 


Church and State Relations in 
Education 

The mission of the Church to teach 
every creature in all nations whatsoever 
Christ has commanded reinforces the 
work of the State. The Church is co- 
operative, and the Christian is, by virtue 
of his moral and religious training, the 
good citizen. On relations to the State 
the Pope says: 

“And this work of the Church in every 
branch of culture is of immense benefit 
to families and nations which without 
Christ are lost, as St. Hilary points out 
correctly: ‘What can be more fraught 
with danger for the world than the rejec- 
tion of Christ?’ Nor does it interfere in 
the least with the regulations of the State, 
because the Church in her motherly pru- 
dence is not unwilling that her schools 
and institutions for the education of the 
laity be in keeping with the legitimate 
dispositions of civil authority; she is in 
every way ready to co-operate with this 
authority and to make provision for a 
mutual understanding, should difficulties 
arise.””18 


Interest of Church in Subjects 
Other Than Religion 
And a problem often misunderstood is 
the right of the Church and the interest 





2] bid., p. 7. 
3]bid., p. 9. 
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of the Church in subjects other than 
religion. The interest is always in terms of 
the mission of the Church itself: the 
eternal welfare of mankind. The Pope 
says: 

“Hence with regard to every other kind 
of human learning and instruction, which 
is the common patrimony of individuals 
and society, the Church has an indepen- 
dent right to make use of it, and above 
ill to decide what may help or harm 
Christian education. And this must be so, 
because the Church as a perfect society 
has an independent right to the means 
conducive to its end, and because every 
form of instruction, no less than every 
human action, has a necessary connection 
with man’s last end, and therefore cannot 
be withdrawn from the dictates of the 
divine law, of which the Church is 
guardian, interpreter, and infallible mis- 
tréss.”** 

And he added later: 

“Again it is the inalienable right as well 
as the indispensable duty of the Church, 
to watch over the entire education of her 
children, in all institutions, public or pri- 
vate, not merely in regard to the religious 
instruction there given, but in regard to 
every other branch of learning and every 
regulation in so far as religion and mor- 
ality are concerned.’’!5 


PART Il: THE AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY AND EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTS 


The extraordinarily fine statement, in 
1919, of the American hierarchy on edu- 
cation has not received the notice or 
emphasis it should. This pastoral, which 
was issued ten years before the Papal 
Encyclical on Christian Education, dis- 
cusses in the same universal spirit and 
deep religious insight the problem of 
“rights” in education as does the Encycli- 
cal. There is the same foundation, the same 
emphasis, that the end and purpose of 
human life is the end and purpose of 
education. Says the Pastoral: 

“Tn its highest meaning, therefore, edu- 
cation is a co-operation by human agen- 
cies with the Creator for the attainment 
of His purpose in regard to the individual 
who is to be educated, and in regard to 
the social order of which he is a member.” 

In passing the bishops note that the 
child is endowed with physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral qualities, all of which 
must be developed harmoniously and they 
also note that as experience too plainly 
shows, culture of the highest order, with 


4] bid., p. 8. 
1 bid., p. 9. 


1Pastoral Letter of 1919. From Our Bishops Speak, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1952, p. 60. 
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abundance of knowledge at its command, 
may be employed for criminal ends and be 
turned to the ruin of the very institutions 
which gave it support and protection.”” 

The statement of the right of the Church 
in education is confined to its ultimate 
all-embracing purpose: 

“In order that the educative agencies 
may co-operate to the best effect, it is 
important to understand and safeguard 
their respective functions and rights. The 
office of the Church instituted by Christ 
is to ‘teach all nations,’ teaching them 
to observe whatsoever He commanded. 
This commission authorized the Church to 
teach the truths of salvation to every 
human being, whether adult or child, rich 
or poor, private citizen or public official.”® 

The divine right of the parents, not any 
concession from any earthly power, is 
stated by the bishops in the following 
words: 

“In the home with its limited sphere 
but intimate relations, the parent has both 
the right and the duty to educate his 
children; and he has both, not by any con- 
cession from an earthly power, but in 
virtue of a divine ordinance. Parenthood, 
because it means co-operation with God’s 
design for the perpetuation of human- 
kind, involves responsibility, and therefore 
implies a corresponding right to prepare 
for complete living those whom the parent 
brings into the world.’ 

The discussion of the “rights” of the 
State is preceded by some incisive re- 
marks —so much needed today in 1958, 
by the National Education Association, 
for example — on the dependence of social 
righteousness on individual morality: 

“", . the attempt to develop the quali- 


ties of citizenship without regard for per- 
sonal virtue, or to make civic utility the 


one standard of moral excellence, is 
doomed to failure. Integrity of life in 
each citizen is the only sure guarantee of 
worthy citizenship.’ 

The rights, obligations, functions, and 
duties of the State are stated as follows: 

“As the public welfare is largely 
dependent upon the intelligence of the 
citizen, the State has a vital concern in 
education. . . . 

“In accordance with these purposes 
[stated in the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States], the State has 
a right to insist that its citizens shall be 
educated. . . . Should they [the people, 
ie., the parents] through negligence or 
lack of means fail to do so, the State has 
the right to establish schools and take 
every other legitimate means to safeguard 


*Ibid., p. 59. 
3]bid., p. 61. 
‘Ibid., p. 62. 


its vital interests against the dangers that 
result from ignorance. .. . 

“The State is competent to do these 
things because its essential function is to 
promote the general welfare.”® 

There is indicated in the preceding para- 
graphs the right of the State to protect the 
right of the child to an education, on the 
basis of the State’s interest. And the State 
is to protect, too, the rights conferred on 
parents and the Church: 

“. . If the function of government is 
to protect the liberty of the citizen, and 
if the aim of education is to prepare the 
individual for the rational use of his 
liberty, the State cannot rightfully or con- 
sistently make education a pretext for 
interfering with rights and liberties which 
the Creator, not the State, has conferred. 
Any advantage that might accrue even 
from a perfect system of State education 
would be more than offset by the wrong 
which the violation of parental rights 
would involve.” 

The bishops note apprehensively some 
characteristics of the American scene: 

1. “In our country, government thus far 
has wisely refrained from placing any other 
than absolutely necessary restrictions upon 
private initiative. ... 

2. “The spirit of our people in general 
is adverse to State monopoly, and this for 
the obvious reason that such an absorption 
of control would mean the end of freedom 
and initiative. [Thus anticipating the 
Oregon decision of 1925]. ... 

3. “With great wisdom our American 
Constitution provides that every citizen 
shall be free to follow the dictates of his 
conscience in the matter of religious belief 
and observance.”® 

And the bishops conclude this state- 
ment thus: 

“Our Catholic schools are not estab- 
lished and maintained with any idea of 
holding our children apart from the general 
body and spirit of American citizenship. 
They are simply the concrete form in 
which we exercise our rights as free citi- 
zens, in conformity with the dictates of 
conscience. Their very existence is a great 
moral fact in American life. For while they 
aim, openly and avowedly, to preserve our 
Catholic faith, they offer to all our people 
an example of the use of freedom for the 
advancement of morality and religion.’” 

5Ibid., pp. 62-63. 


®Ibid., p. 63. 


‘Ibid., p. 64. It was our intention to add the 
quotations regarding the school, but the school has 
no inherent rights. It is always the instrument of the 
parents and maybe of the Church and of the State. 
For an altogether admirable statement on the school, 
see the 1955 Statement of the American Hierarchy 
on “The Place of the Private and Church-Related 
School in American Education.”” Msgr. Richard J. 
Gabel’s extraordinary and carefully documented Pudlic 
Funds for Church and Private Schools is a revealing 
study — still the best in the field. 
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Integrating Religion and Education 


There is a reason for the general ac- 
ceptance of the principle of correlation. It 
lies in the psychological laws of associa- 
tion —the grouping together of ideas and 
impressions so that when one group comes 
into the mind the others of the group will 
also be recalled. Association is a basic step 
in the process of learning. William James 
declared that “there is no other elementary 
causal law of association than the law 
of neural habit.” and he stated this law 
thus: “When two elementary brain proc- 
esses have been active together or in im- 
mediate succession, one of them, on re- 
curring, tends to propagate its excitement 
into the other.” In other words no fact 
stands alone which is really useful because 
facts are perceived only when they are 
understood in relation with other knowl- 
edge. There are two ways in which corre- 
lation, association, or integration is brought 
about — incidentally and systematically. 


Incidental Correlation 

In incidental correlation, through the 
broad presentation of a subject. a teacher 
includes many different branches of knowl- 
edge. If a teacher, in presenting a history 
lesson on early settlements in America. 
touches on geography, literature, natural 
history, drawing, hunting, government, In- 
dians, methods of warfare, and religion 
then she is not only teaching history but 
also sustaining interest and increasing the 
learning situation by integrating other 
fields of knowledge. This is employing in- 
cidental correlation. By this method no 
piece of knowledge is segregated, but on 
the contrary, is associated with other seg- 
ments of learning. Incidental correlation 
is highly recommended. Its success de- 
pends, on the ingenuity of the teacher. 


Systematic Correlation 

In systematic correlation, the teacher 
plans the lesson so methodically that she 
feels the necessity of bringing in all the 
subjects in the curriculum. Systematic cor- 
relation is not quite so acceptable scien- 
tifically because it sometimes encroaches 
on a specific subject being taught, crowds 
it out, and makes correlation belabored, 
unnatural, mechanical. Teaching by this 
method is hardly artistic. The best teach- 
ers make use of incidental correlation. 
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Religion a Major Theme 


Although in incidental correlation the 
subject being studied is still the basis 
of the organization of a class, yet there 
is one major theme that permeates the 
entire curriculum in order to bring it 
unity and stability. At times educators 
suggested that history be the unifying core; 
not too long ago science was the hub of 
the other subjects; presently the trend is 
toward making English the center of edu- 
cational activity. But for the Catholic 
school, reasonably and obviously, religion 
is the heart of our program, and all the 
other branches of study are like the veins 
and arteries which carry the lifeblood back 
and forth the heart into all the 
other parts of the curriculum. Nonethe- 
less, although the Catholic school is Deo- 
centric, yet it is not necessary to in- 
troduce God into the other subjects arti- 
ficially. There are many reasons why every 
subject taught in our Catholic schools 
palpitates quite naturally with God's 
presence. 

In the first place, the Catholic school is, 
for the most part, peopled with students 
who are regenerated by the sacrament of 
baptism, where the seeds of the three 
theological virtues were implanted in them. 
Most of them are the progeny of Catholic 
parents, who, eager to pass on their Catho- 
lic heritage, give them the background and 
advantage of a Christian home. These 
advantages, especially the gift of faith, 
give our students a spiritual something, 
which one might call a new form of vision 
or insight, a sort of transfiguration in 
which by faith and reason they see the 
laws and finger of God shadowed in every- 
thing. Once a soul has found God, it is 
easy to conjoin faith with all its inter- 
pretations of things. “The Christian,” Paul 
Claudel said succinctly, “is a free man 
among slaves.” 


from 


The Teachers Are Religious 
The good teacher is the most important 


factor in the teaching of values because of 
the example he sets and the rapport he 
receives. It is an appalling yet a pro- 
foundly impressive thought that students 
link impressions of religious teachers with 
their thoughts of God. Therefore, the char- 
acter, the views, and the manner of teach- 
ers supply in a great measure the tone 
of the Catholic school. In a Catholic school 
a percentage of the teachers are those who 
are devoted to the service of education by 
profession. A_ religious garb symbolizes 
their calling, and their lives give evidence 
of their dedication to God. There is like- 
wise the high moral character and reli- 
gious spirit evidenced in lay teachers in 
the Catholic school. Thus the highly reli- 
gious caliber of the teachers in a Catholic 
school is an indirect agency of great value 
in diffusing the spirit of religion into the 
teaching of all subjects. 


The Students Are Religious 


Now the generality of our students be- 
ing Catholic, also furthers the religious 
atmosphere of the school. They pray to- 
gether, sing together, and receive the sacra- 
ments side by side. In their conversations 
they influence one another by their point 
of view on social and religious topics. Lis- 
ten to them talking in groups and you will 
hear items like this: “Joe, meet me after 
benediction tonight and we'll stop at the 
drugstore for a milk shake.” “Judy, hvip 
me pray that I get that part-time Saturday 
job.” It is easy to see that the spirit of 
religion blends itself not only with lessons 
but with everything that concerns the 
Catholic student. 


The Atmosphere Is Religious 


Silent yet persistent factors which exert 
influence in the Catholic school and make 
the very atmosphere pulsate with the 
presence of God are the inspirational and 
significant images on the walls of Catholic 
classrooms — crucifixes and pictures — 
symbols and reminders of great truths and 
mysteries of our faith. Prayers said be- 
fore classes also initiate a religious tone 
into the subject about to be taught. No 
wonder that integrating religion with the 
whole curriculum comes so naturally in a 
Catholic school. 
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The Textbooks Are Religious 

Another agent which contributes to cor- 
relating religion with subjects in our 
schools is the Catholic textbook. Many of 
the books used in the Catholic school are 
written from a Catholic point of view and 
none of them should have a viewpoint 
in opposition to our teachings. Neverthe- 
less, the originality, enthusiasm, and _ in- 
genuity of the Catholic teacher is of more 
importance than any textbook for per- 
neating teaching with Catholic thought. 

If association is a basic step in the 
laws of learning, then this law requires 
that religion when being taught should be 
correlated with the other subjects and 
not exiled to one day a week in the Sun- 
day school class. That same profit that 
is gained by integrating secular subjects 
with each other is lost in the teaching of 
religion im vacuo. Religion is more than a 
subject, it is a way of life which needs 
to be lived every minute of the day. “The 
soul of education” in fact, “is the education 
of the soul.” 


Religion the Natural Co-ordinator 

Religion, by its very nature, is the 
most comprehensive subject in the curricu- 
lum; consequently, it has wider correlating 
power than any other subject. It can 
display itself within any activity or study 
of man. Just as in the teaching of religion 
the teacher uses analogies and symbols 
from geometry, history, literature, and 
other branches of study, even so it is na- 
tural to associate religion with all sub- 
jects. It is normal for the creature to 
think frequently of the Creator. 

Understandably the teaching of certain 
subjects will radiate religious truths more 
readily than others. Literature is a re- 
flection of life and its study is man shown 
to us by the diagnostic eye of the author. 
The literary artist shows this master- 
piece of God to us in every possible situa- 
tion, mood, or setting; he shows man’s 
use of free will in his goodness, wicked- 
ness, ambition, greed, and all the universal 
passions and virtues that sway the human 
heart. Can anything be fitted more na- 
turally into the interpretation of literature 
than a realization of the love that caused 
God to fashion so marvelous a creature 
as man? 


Literature Is Religious 

To be sure, the literature class is not 
to be turned into a class of moralizations; 
the teacher of English will give more 
glory to God by teaching English during 
the English period than by the direct 
teaching of religion during this period. 
Rather the point is that literature by its 
very nature has the power not only to 
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enlighten the intellect but also to im- 
pregnate it with that meditative spirit 
which in turn will aid in developing the 
highly refined man of religious and moral 
character. 

The teacher should never take the view 
that all literature which is not Catholic is 
no good. One must be fair, praise the 
artistry of the writer, the grace and beauty 
of his work, and at the same time point 
out any untruth in a picture of life which 
the author presents. The Catholic spirit 
is at work in many works of literature, 
and by Catholic here is meant the broad 
traditionally Christian outlook on _ life 
which has done much to mold European 
and American society into all that is good 
in our modern civilization. No workman 
in whom this Christian spirit breathed 
would admit that religion can be excluded 
from literature and art. How then can 
it be eliminated from its study when these 
great works fairly breathe forth the Chris- 
tian spirit? Presently the writer is teaching 
“Macbeth,” a drama which possesses tre- 
mendous possibilities for religious integra- 
tion. It is impossible for a class to study 
this drama without entering spiritually into 
the situation, becoming absorbed in the 
persons of the drama by seeing the place 
that conscience holds in the life of man, 
and watching the effects of deeds upon the 
soul. And this is only one example of the 
literary artist’s probing of the heart of 
man and finding its expression in universal 
human truths. 

Religion is most intimately connected 
with poetry, and the beauty of poetry de- 
mands an almost reverential approach. 
Thomas Merton says, “No Christian 
poetry, worthy of the name, has been 
written by anyone who was not in some 
degree a contemplative.” The song that 
the poet sings can make one wonder at 
the beauty of God’s creation; can inspire 
the reader with high ideals; can introduce 
a contemplative spirit in the student. Since 
poetry and high thoughts go hand in hand, 
correlation is at its best in teaching poetry. 


Religion Permeates History 
Assuredly one cannot teach history with- 
out an inclusion of the three main events 
in the history of the world: First, “In 
the beginning God created heaven and 


earth. . . . Let us make man.” Second: 
“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” Third: “There shall be signs 
in the sun and the moon and the stars. 

. . Then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of Man in heaven.” Owing to the 
incalculable influence of Christ’s teachings, 
the history of nations since the time of 
Christ is closely bound up with these 
teachings, and history shows that where 


these teachings have been disregarded dis- 
aster has followed. 

The materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory is a great evil of our times. Since 
history is a narrative of man and impor- 
tant events, these happenings must be 
considered in relation to their cause and 
effect. Even though history deals with 
events presented in sequence, yet the his- 
torian chooses his point of view, which is 
always subjective in some degree and often 
highly subjective. In handling human 
problems and affairs, the teacher of history 
can hardly refrain from interpreting them 
according to his judgment. In a Catholic 
school the teacher acknowledges an inti- 
mate relationship of history with reli- 
gion; consequently, his judgments are in 
accordance with his beliefs. 


Science and Religion Reveal Truth 

Science and religion are very much at 
home in each other’s company. As a matter 
of fact, science is in its most normal and 
meaningful setting in the atmosphere of 
a Catholic classroom. It is easy for effec- 
tive integration to take place in a Catholic 
school because Christian implications are 
apparent in scientific study without even 
insinuating or proclaiming them. 

If any controversies arise concerning 
the relations of science and religion, such 
difficulties occur only to those who are 
ignorant of religion, or of science, or of 
both, and there is not a single truly scien- 
tific conclusion that the Catholic demurs 
to teach. Truth cannot deny truth; more- 
over, prior to modern times, the object 
of science was the contemplation of truth 
for its own sake. Science itself is a crea- 
ture of God and the wise know that 
science can account for everything except 
the cause of its object of study, which 
ultimate cause is God. 


Religion Encourages Science 

The Catholic Church through her popes, 
saints, priests, and Catholic scholars en- 
courages scientific study. God Himself said 
on the day of creation: “Let us make man 
to Our image and likeness: and let him 
have dominion over . . . the whole earth” 
(Gen. 1:26). It would therefore show a 
lack of insight on the part of teachers 
not to make the most of the teaching of 
science — to allow the great potentialities 
for the correlation of religion and science 
to pass. What is more, the students them- 
selves see the connection between science 
and religion. 


And Even Mathematics 


Although Catholic education emphasizes 
the supernatural, yet it is far from for- 
getting the great dignity and needs of na- 
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tural human life. Descartes observed that 
it is not only good to have a strong mind; 
the principal thing is to make good use 
of it. No school system would think of 
neglecting the study of mathematics. The 
object of the study of mathematics is two- 
fold: the acquisition of useful knowledge 
and the cultivation and discipline of the 
mental powers. There are problems in life, 
perplexing situations which call for clear 
thinking. In addition, we are living in an 
age of statistics, which are numbers mobil- 
ized to show a certain fact. So the Catho- 
lic school, wishing to train its students to 
take a part in contemporary society, real- 
izes that these students will need to know 
mathematics. There is more correlating 
power in mathematics than the symbolic 
figures of the circle and the triangle repre- 
senting the eternity and trinity of God. 
Granting that the association of religion 
with mathematics is minimal, yet the in- 
fluence of numbers and reasoning, as taught 
in the atmosphere of a Catholic classroom, 
can make an impact on the life of a 
Christian: the unfolding of his reasoning 
faculties and the developing of a sense of 
truth and justice. 


In Modern Languages 

There is great room for correlating re- 
ligion with our modern language program. 
It is evident from French and Spanish 
readings that the background and culture 
of these nations is Catholic; therefore, 
their Catholicity shines forth in their his- 
tory and literature —in their vocabulary, 
and likewise in the reading selections and 
illustrations of the textbook. To be sure, 
these books, often written by Catholic 
authors, heighten the associating power 
of religion with the study of the French 
and Spanish languages. 

It would belabor the obvious to deal at 
length with the opportunity that the study 
of Latin offers for integration with reli- 
gion. Almost every Catholic high school 
includes in its Latin program a study of 
liturgical or Church Latin. This knowl- 
edge can make the prayers and services 
of the Church meaningful and devotional 
to our students. 


Christian Sportsmanship 

Yes, even in its activity program the 
Catholic school correlates and integrates 
religion. Here truly the Catholic student 
finds a tangible way to put into practice 
all the virtues taught in the religion class 
and strengthened by their association with 
the other subjects taught. In some of these 
activities the Catholic student has the 
chance to exercise Christian leadership; in 
others he has the opportunity to carry out 
the principles of Christian sportsmanship 
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A Prayer for Vocations 


The following prayer for voca- 
tions, composed by Pope Pius XII, 
was published in Catholic newspapers 
in March, 1957, together with a 
statement that indulgences were at- 
tached to it: 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, sublime 
model of every perfection, Who not 
only constantly prompts privileged 
souls to aspire to such a high aim but 
also stirs them with the powerful 
force of Your example and the effec- 
tive impulse of Your grace so that 
they may follow You on this sub- 
lime road, grant that many may have 
the knowledge and desire to respond 
to Your sweet inspirations so that 
through them they may enjoy Your 
special care and tender predilections. 

Grant that there will be no lack of 
messengers of Your charity to rep- 
resent You night and day at the foot 
of the orphan’s crib, at the bedside of 
those who are suffering, and at the 
side of the aged and ill, who perhaps 
otherwise would not have anyone on 
earth to hold out to them a merciful 
hand. 

Grant that in humble schools as 
well as high seats of learning, a voice 
echoing Yours will always resound, 
teaching the way to heaven and 
proper duties of every man. 

Grant that no land, no matter how 
unfriendly and remote, shall be de- 
prived of the evangelic calling in- 
viting all peoples to enter Your 
Kingdom. 

May it be that those flames multi- 


ply themselves and grow with which 
the fire must spread throughout the 
world and in which the unblemished 
holiness of Your Church shines in all 
its splendor. 

May it be that gardens of chosen 
souls will flourish in every region, 
souls who will make recompense for 
men’s faults and implore Your mercy 
through contemplation and penance. 

May it be that through the con- 
stant immolation of these hearts, 
through the snow-white purity of 
these minds, and through the perfec- 
tion of their virtues, there will al- 
ways live on earth that perfect ex- 
ample of the sons of God which You 
came to reveal to us. 

Send into the ranks of Your chosen 
numerous and good vocations, souls 
who are steadfast in firm determina- 
tion to render themselves worthy of 
such singular grace and the holy insti- 
tution to which they aspire through 
strict observance of religious duties, 
through assiduous prayer, constant 
mortification and, perfect bending of 
their wills to all that which is Your 
will. 

Enlighten, O Lord Jesus, many 
generous souls with the burning light 
of the Holy Spirit, who is Eternal 
and Substantial Love, and through 
the intercession of Your most loving 
Mother, Mary, enkindle and maintain 
in them the fire of Your charity, to 
the glory of the Father and the same 
Holy Spirit who live and reign with 
You forever and ever. Amen. 





through fairness in competition. At times 
he recognizes the time to express publicly 
and also by means of the press, his reli- 
gious convictions; in social activities he 
participates according to Christian norms. 
In the home-economics class a girl learns 
how to dress according to the standards 
of Christian modesty and also learns how 
to establish and maintain a Catholic home. 


A Religious School 


After all, it is not an ordinary school 
that we are running. The public is ad- 
ministering that type of school and doing 
a good job of it. The only justification for 
the Catholic school is that it brings more 


of Christ and His love to students. The 
Catholic school never loses sight of this 
objective. So in planning for students to 
get the most of their Catholic education, 
Catholic teachers use the teamwork ap- 
proach in order that they may realize the 
salient feature of a Catholic school — 
the making of other Christs. For Catholic 
education does not consist in teaching re- 
ligion for one period a day; neither does 
it consist in teaching religion all day. 
Rather its central theme, Christ, blends 
itself with great plasticity and harmony 
into the whole curriculum like a leading 
motif recurring harmoniously in a great 
musical composition. 
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Live Your Vocation 


“If I only had more Sisters,” sighed 
the harassed mother superior at the annual 
announcement time. Isn’t this cry for 
sorely needed nuns reiterated by all su- 
periors of religious orders? The world to- 
day is in dire need of more recruits to 
the religious life. The problem is, we must 
admit, universal and acute. 

What is being done to promote vocations 
to the Sisterhood? You and I are con- 
scious of the pleas, petitions, prayers, and 
projects which are undertaken for the en- 
couragement of girls and young ladies to 
answer the call “Come follow Me.” Speak- 
ers are called upon to address the young 
people; vocation days are held in schools 
and various vocational exhibits are shown; 
bishops and pastors encourage and recite 
prayers for vocations; essay contests on 
vocations are conducted by the Serra 
Clubs; postulants meet senior girls and 
talk to them about convent life; girls 
visit the mother houses and get a glimpse 
of what convent life is—all these are 
aimed at increasing vocations. Good? .. . 
by all means . . . but in my opinion, a 
very effective recruiting is done by the 
Sister herself living the vocation in all 
phases of the religious life in a spirit that 
Christ would want it to be lived. 


Too Much Talk 


That there is too much talk on voca- 
tions is a disconcerting possibility. I'll cite 
an example. In a junior class of a medium- 
sized high school, shortly after the stu- 
dents came to school from assisting at 
Holy Mass, the click of the public-address 
system caught their attention. As usual, 
they waited expectantly for the bits of 
daily news and notices. 

“Students,” announced the principal, 
“today we shall hear Sister Ellen at our 
assembly. She will speak to us about voca- 
tions. Please remember to show your ap- 
preciation by your kind attention.” 

The last seat of the classroom was oc- 
cupied by a demure girl, Roberta. “Oh, 
no, not again! That’s the third vocation 
talk we’ll have this month,” she whispered 
to her friend. “I guess they really want 
us to be nuns.” 

Disappointing, isn’t it? Similar instances 
occur frequently. We try to sell voca- 
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tions to our young people by talks, and 
they— many of them—resent it. This 
“nix” reaction to vocation lectures made 
me think. My conclusion? Don’t talk vo- 
cation — live it by setting a good example 
to the youth whom we contact. But just 
what will aid in the promotion of a reli- 
gious vocation? 


Let Your Light Shine 

Every Sister who deals with youth 
must radiate a personality that communi- 
cates her great love and enthusiasm not 
only for the religious life, but for the 
young people whom she meets as well. It 
is important that she make herself attrac- 
tive to them. Beam with joy and gladness 
and possess personal cheerfulness; this un- 
doubtedly is the strongest argument for 
the happiness that is found in the reli- 
gious life. Students need a cheerful guide 
at their side. They are yearning for some- 
one “real” who will understand them and 
walk with them until they will be able 
to walk alone. When they perceive interest 
and sympathetic understanding in their 
happy teacher, words are unnecessary. This 
is it; she’s our friend, and on their own 
initiative they'll seek the help they need. 
The sparkling disposition and interest in 
them must be sincere and genuine; only 
then will they sense it and like the teacher. 
in return reciprocating her confidence and, 
very frequently, attributing to her the 
decision of their desire to follow in her 
footsteps. 

Let the teacher’s personality shine 
through the barriers of her body, and 
the youthful charges will become uplifted 
by the radiant and the beautiful, by the 
strong and the joyous in her. It is this 
beauty that will draw others to her way 
of life. “Eloquence never fools the young. 
Actions are what count,” often remarked 
the late Father Lord. Each teacher should 
keep in mind the old adage, “What you 
are talks so loudly, I cannot hear what 
you say.” 

Personality, then, is like a blazing candle 


that reflects light far and near, enlighten- 
ing and brightening all in its path. It 
affects all teacher-student relationships 
whether in school, “after school hours,” in 
church, or at work. 


Be Jo Ann’s Ideal 

Jo Ann, a senior girl, is guarding a 
secret — her desire to join the Sisterhood. 
For many years the idea held on to her 
as a clinging vine. Soon, very soon, she 
must take the definite step. Being a timid 
and reticent girl, she refrains from re- 
vealing her hopes to anyone. Now what? 
Having nothing else to do, she casually 
observes the one who lives the life she 
presumes will one day be hers. 

Whenever Jo Ann meets Sister Mark, 
her home-room sponsor — be it in the hall- 
way, in the social room, or in class — she 
never sees her sad. A lovely smile adorns 
her face as she offers a helping hand to 
everyone who approaches her. A_ smile 
goes a long way! Youth is not attracted 
by sad faces. What an appealing vocation 
sermon Sister Mark is preaching uncon- 
sciously — a sermon that her religious life 
is a pleasant life—a life which brings 
peace of mind and gladness of heart. 
Could there be better “propaganda” for 
vocations than a cheerful religious? 

Jo Ann also notices Sister Mark’s pa- 
tience when she explains trigonometry to 
the math class. Johnny, poor Johnny, who 
sits in the third row, can’t understand the 
trigonometric functions. “But why? how? 
and when?” he asks. Somehow, he just 
can’t grasp the meaning. Sister tries one 
method of explanation, seeks another, 
thinks of a third, and so on. When Johnny 
registers signs of some comprehension, she 
still continues to clarify the notions in 
order that the perception be firmly estab- 
lished. There’s no hurry and rush that 
Jo Ann could notice in Sister Mark. Oh, 
yes, the class showed signs of impatience, 
but she remained outwardly serene and 
“cool.” “What an angel of patience,” 
thought Jo Ann. 


Be Kind and Gracious 
Kindness and graciousness are charac- 
teristics of Sister Mark. She is cordial and 
well disposed toward all. Despite the fact 
that she is firm and demanding in main- 
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taining perfect order and has no discipline 
problems, she is loved and obeyed be- 
cause hand in hand 
with strength in effective governing. She 


her goodness goes 
is kind in understanding young people's 
problems. She does not approve, condone, 
or admit everything they maintain in their 
ideas, their tastes, caprices, or false en- 
thusiasm. She tries to find what is solid 
in them and accepts this trustfully without 
remorse or anger; she discovers where 
their deviations and errors lie and oblig- 
ingly helps them correct these as they go 
along. Jo Ann doesn’t overlook this; she 
reflects and admires. 

Then there are Jo Ann’s extracurricular 
activities. Here, likewise, she has an op- 
portunity to watch Sister Mark who is 
in charge of the school paper. Jo Ann is 
the coeditor and has much to do with 
the adviser. It never fails; in all events 
and at all times, she finds Sister ready 
to assist and encourage. 

When the senior prom is at hand, Sister 
Mark maneuvers very skillfully with the 
elected committee to make the big day 
a “d-day.” With her usual cheerfulness, 
she advises and directs the decorating of 
the auditorium for the important affair. 
Jo Ann is on the committee. She feels 
the deep interest, infectious enthusiasm, 
and the secret excitement in the nun’s 
whole being. Jo Ann wonders at her teach- 
er’s attitude. “Would anyone displeased 
with her life be able to join in the fun 
with us as Sister does? She’s always there 
‘Johnny on the spot’ with her lovely man- 
ner and helpful hands. I’d like to be like 
that.” 


After-School Hours 


Best of all, Jo Ann enjoys the “after- 
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school” hours. She purposely seeks oppor- 
tunities and reasons to stay after dis- 
missal, just to be near Sister Mark. The 
teacher spends her time happily convers- 
ing about this or that. After all, she knows, 
that the best promotional vocation work 
is accomplished in the more personal in- 
formality of ‘‘after-school” hours. 

It is at this time of the day that Sister 
shows her quick insight and concern for 
her students. She always listens to every- 
one! When Jo Ann “got enough nerve” 
to speak to her home-room teacher about 
her calling, she felt encouraged to talk 
about herself. Sister Mark somehow made 
Jo Ann feel very important, and she did 
that sincerely. It was the teacher’s com- 
plete confidence in the girl that gave Jo 
Ann pluck to speak openly. 

Sister Mark had faith in Jo Ann, and 
in return received her confidence; she had 
respect for her, the girl grew in self- 
esteem and, most of all, Jo Ann discerned 
the true affection of which she was the 
recipient. Because of it, she developed a 
feeling of security —she could relax and 
be her natural self. 

Did they talk vocation during the pre- 
cious “after-school hours”? By no means; 
most of the time it was a relaxing period 
with the teacher keeping up with the 
current jive talk, popular songs, and baby- 
sitting stories. Yet, it was this period that 
Jo Ann anticipated, because she saw Sister 
Mark in a human way. 


Good Example in Church 
Jo Ann was a choir member; so every 
morning she had the chance of viewing 
her teacher in church. From the choir loft 
she noticed her sincere devotion and piety. 
She observed the nun assisting at Mass 


with her daily missal; she discerned her 
reverence in making the Sign of the Cross 
and the genuflections. 

Every afternoon there was the daily 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. On occa- 
sion, Sister Mark took the students to 
church and followed the Way of the Cross 
with them making the prayers in common 
their prayers. How simple they were! With 
what faith she uttered them! 

Her whole person showed spiritual seri- 
ousness and reserve through which Jo Ann 
could sense her union with God. The girl 
was convinced that her teacher is a ‘“walk- 
ing saint” remaining completely lovable, 
sincerely human, and profoundly devout. 
She realized that the nun is truly dedi- 
cated to the task at hand, no matter what 
it may be. Jo Ann was impressed by 
her unutterable love for the religious life 
—it was more than just something in 
her life, it was Someone and that Some- 
one, one could recognize, was Jesus Christ 
Himself. Living a Christlike life in her 
thoughts, words, and actions, Sister Mark 
unconsciously was drawing a soul, like a 
magnet, to the love and service of God. 
School became like a lakeshore and a 
mountain retreat with Christ passing by 
with His shining personality and magnetic 
influence. Sister Mark is only the instru- 
ment inspiring souls to follow the mil- 
lions who give of themselves generously 
and unstintingly. By eloquent and persua- 
sive talks and lectures? No, by living her 
vocation through examples of faith, cour- 
age, piety, and charity. 


VOCATIONAL LITERATURE 


The Seraphic Society for Vocations pub- 
lishes two bulletins designed to help teach- 
ers and others who promote vocations to 
the religious life. The bulletins, issued 
periodically, are entitled: Vocation Notes 
and Vocation Aids. Any priest, Sister, or 
teacher can get on the mailing list by 
writing to the Reverend Vocation Director 
at one of the following addresses: 

10 South Tenth Ave., 

no 

St. Joseph Seminary, Callicoon, N. Y. 

220 Thirty-Seventh St., Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

1615 Vine St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Westmont, IIl. 

Franciscan Fathers, Pulaski, Wis. 

133 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, 

Calif. 

2107 McIntyre St., Regina, Sask., Can- 

ada. 

945 Chambly Rd., Montreal 23, Quebec, 

Canada. 


Mount Vernon, 
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Conducting a Vocation Club 


Harassed mother superiors wish with all 
their hearts they could respond generously 
to the calls that reach their desks daily: 
“Please give us Sisters! We'd like six, but 
we'll manage somehow if you can send 
us only four! Please send us Sisters!” 
Faced with a demand for their services that 
far exceeds the supply of Sisters, religious 
communities are frankly seeking ways of 
interesting prospective candidates. Any- 
thing like coercion is taboo, of course; a 
religious vocation is a priczless commodity, 
but it is valueless both to the community 
and to the individual unless it is freely 
embraced by the latter. 


Choice Follows Knowledge 

On the other hand, the public must 
recognize a product as good before it will 
consider buying. In an age when maga- 
zines, radio, and television use to advan- 
tage every trick of the advertising trade. 
transcendental values are not easily recog- 
nizable. Any girl can grasp quickly the 
advantages of lovely clothes and effective 
beauty helps. The rewards accruing from 
a program of “Take up thy cross and 
follow Me” are more elusive. The reli- 
gious community, therefore, having initi- 
ated a campaign of prayer and having 
resolved that its own particular spirit of re- 
ligious charity shall shine forth resplend- 
ently in each member, asks itself what it 
can do by way of effective publicity. 

Naturally, one of the first sources of 
vocations for a community is its schools. 
There is great need to help students be- 
come vocation-conscious — and that in two 
senses: that they realize the call each 
of them has to do God’s work in some 


CERV Collection of Sister Dolls 
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Sister M. Esther, Ad.PP.S. 


Sacred Heart Academy 
Wichita 13, Kans. 


specific way; and that they know some- 
thing of the ideals, standards, hardships, 
and beauty of the religious vocation. 

In our school this purpose is accom- 
plished partly through a vocation club. 
It is not a unique project, by any means, 
but it has stirred up interest and gives 
promise of helping the cause. Moderators 
of similar clubs in other schools may be 
interested to know some of the projects 
we have used to advantage. 


Our “CERV” Club 

“Club Encouraging Religious Vocations” 
is the official title of our group, which is 
more commonly called “CERV” (pro- 
nounced “‘Serve”). It is not a club speci- 
fically for those only who think they may 
want to embrace the religious life. Only if 
the Catholic laity in general and future 
mothers of Catholic families in particular 
see a religious call as an honor, as a good 
to be desited. do we have a climate favor- 
able for increased growth of vocations to 
the priesthood and Sisterhoods. 

Anyone, therefore, who is interested in 
learning more about religious life and in 
furthering, by prayer or through action, 
vocations to that life, is welcome to join 
the club. In our student body of approxi- 
mately 350, about 35 per cent are CERV 
members. The club meets every two weeks 
during an activity period reserved for 
meetings of school organizations. 


CERU Poster ee 


Some of the most successful projects 
initiated by the club are these: a Sister 
doll collection in connection with the 
study of various communities; a “hope 
chest” prayer project; and the compiling 
of a picture story of a girl receiving and 
answering the call to follow Christ. 

One of the first objectives of CERV 
is to learn something of the general pat- 
tern of religious life and then its individ- 
uating characteristics as seen in different 
communities. Discussions quickly brought 
forth contributions like this: “Well, my 
sister is a Benedictine and she told me 
they say the Office every day. Do all 
Sisters do that?” A canvass among the 
students of the sisters, aunts, cousins, and 
friends in religion showed a goodly num- 
ber of communities represented. The next 
suggestion, therefore, was almost an obvi- 
ous one. 


Our Sister Doils 

the students asked, “couldn't 
we buy dolls and ask our relatives in vari- 
ous communities to dress them? Then 
maybe we could ask them at the same 
time to send us literature on their con- 
gregations, and some slides or films if they 
have them. In our meetings a group of 
us could report orally on a community. 
and we could show the doll and any pic- 
tures we have.” 


“Sister,” 


The idea was greeted with enthusiasm 
by CERV members. By personal contribu- 
tions and small money-making prcjects. 
they financed the project, getting the dolls 
(all identical — but it’s amazing what a 
difference the headdress makes!) from a 
local dealer. Started two years ago, the 
collection now numbers 31, and _ several 
others are still expected. The Sister dolls 


are housed in a show case in our main 
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CERV’s Posters Are Attractive and Colorful. 





hall, where they are an unfailing attraction 
to students, visitors, and our own Sisters. 


A Spiritual Hope Chest 

The “hope chest” prayer project was 
adapted from an idea picked up at a re- 
gional vocation institute in Atchison, Kans. 
CERV members agreed to fill a “spiritual 
hope chest” for a future bride of Christ. 
Through certain prayers, Communions, sac- 
rifices, and acts of charity, the “donor” 
symbolically supplied gown, veil, wreath, 
flowers, etc., for the Sister-to-be. When the 
suggested exercises had been 
student handed in her chest (a 
graphed booklet with cover outlined as a 


done, the 
mimeo- 


chest, in which the prayers were enumer- 
ated) and, if she wished asked for another. 


A Story of a Sister 

Last year, with the doll collection well 
under way, the club turned to something 
new. From the Franciscan priests at the 
Vocation Institute at Quincy, Ill.. Sister 
Loretta, CERV moderator, secured “The 
Mystery of Sister Marie,” a record origi- 
nally made for the radio program “The 
Hour of St. Francis.” Her next step was 
with Sister Gertrude, school 
photographer, about the 
working out a series of color slides that 


to consult 
possibility of 


would tell in picture the story related on 
the record. Over and over again CERV 
members listened to the recording and 
jotted down their ideas. Little by little 
the procedure was mapped out. Happily 
the girls posed as ordinary school girls, 
as friends of a postulant-to-be, as aspirants 
and postulants in our community, and as 
professed Sisters—as Sister Marie and 
her teacher counselor. This was fun and 
instruction all wrapped into one. 

It was more. It was service. Seeing them- 
selves on the screen was thrilling indeed. 


National Catholic 
Educational Association 
55th Annual Convention 


Philadelphia Convention Hall 
April 8-17, 1958 


Theme of the Convention: 
The Right to Educate— 
The Role of Parents, 


Church, State 


Showing the slides to their classmates not 
in CERV was even better. But the great- 
est honor of all was that their picture 
story would be shown in schools and at 
youth clubs, and be to others something 
of the same source of information 
inspiration that it had been to them. 

Encouraged by the success of the story 
of Sister Marie, CERV is this year con- 
tinuing it. Again by color slides, they are 
showing the many works of the apostolate 
in which Sister Marie, as a professed reli- 


and 


Good Counsel Vocation Club at St. Turibius School, Chicago, Ill., presented a vocation 
program in March, 1957. Felician Sisters are the teachers. 


gious, may engage. They are writing their 
own script and cutting their own tape. 
Some of the projects of other years have 
been repeated, and new ones undertaken, 
but this one has received the most em- 
phasis. 


Varied Activities 


The making and distributing of book 
marks that remind the owner or reader 
to pray for vocations, vocation poster con- 
tests, bulletin board displays, especially 
during March, sponsoring the school voca- 
tion assemblies — these are other activities 
which have interested the members of 
CERV and in which they have creditably 
participated. 

CERV has been in part responsible for 
a number of vocations to our own com- 
munity and to others — at least, under the 
grace of God, it seems to be a contribut- 
ing influence. But its value, we feel. can- 
not be measured only by the yardstick of 
results in candidates seeking admission to 
religious life. It is an age-old axiom tat 
we do not love what we do not know. 
We hope, and we believe sincerely, that 
CERV is helping — in a small way, truly, 
but helping —to build up an attitude of 
respect and esteem for the religious voca- 
tion, is helping to create a climate in 
which the delicate plant of a call of God 
can flourish. 
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Preliminary Program of the 
NCEA Convention 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Tues., April 8 

9:30 a.m. Solemn Pontifical Mass, Main 
Auditorium, Convention Hall — Most Rev. 
John F. O'Hara, C.S.C., presiding; Most 
Rev. J. Carroll McCormick, celebrant; ser- 
mon by Archbishop O’Hara. 

Opening General Meeting, immediately 
after the Mass, in the main auditorium — 
Most Rev. Matthew F. Brady, presiding; 
keynote speaker to be announced. 

2:00 p.m. Formal Opening of Exhibits, 
Grand Exhibition Hall. 


Fri., April 11 

10:30 Closing General 
Main Auditorium, Speaker 
nounced. 


a.m. Meeting, 


to be an- 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
Tues., April 8 


2:30 p.m. The Superintendent of Schools and the 
Seminary Rt. Rev. Msgr. Timothy F. O’Leary. 


Wed., April 9 

9:30 a.m. Theological and Canonical Aspects of the 
Church-State Problem Rev. James A. O’Donohoe. 

Teaching Sociology in the Seminary Rev. Joseph 
B. Schuyler, S.J. 

2:00 p.m. Fraternal Charity Among Seminarians and 
Religious Rev. Emmet J. Gleeson, O.Carm. 

Matthias Scheeben and the Supernatural Order: A 
Key to the Modern Synthesis of Christian Life — Rev. 
Philip J. Donnelly, S.J. 


Thurs., April 10 


9:30 a.m. Joint Meeting with Minor Seminary De- 
partment. Opening Address of Welcome —- Most Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C.; Medical Care and Health 
Problems in the Seminary Dr. Elmer A. Schlueter; 
De Impedimentis Rev. Joseph Quigley. 

12:15 p.m. Joint Luncheon with Minor Seminary 
Department. 


Fri., April 11 


9:30 a.m. Discussion of General Problems, Business 
Meeting. 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Tues., April 8 
2:30 p.m. Keynote Address on the College Adminis- 


trator and the Minor Seminary Rev. Jerome J. 
Marchetti, S.J. 


Wed., April 9 

9:30 a.m. Counseling in the Minor Seminary Rev. 
Charles A. Curran. Objective Tests and the Minor 
Seminary — John E. Dobbin. 

2:00 p.m. Joint Meeting with Vocation Section: A 
Report on the Use of the Bernreuter and Other Tests 
of Personality Used at Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit 
(1953-57) Rev. Edward L. Scheuerman. Psychologi- 
cal Assessment in the Religicus Vocation Dr. Thomas 
McCarthy. 


Thurs., April 10 

9:30 a.m. Joint Meeting with Major Seminary De- 
partment: Opening Address of Welcome Most Rev. 
John F. O'Hara, C.S.C.; Medical Care and Health 
Problems in the Seminary Dr. Elmer A. Schlueter; 
De Impedimentis Rev. Joseph Quigley. 

12:15 p.m. Joint Luncheon with Major Seminary 
Department. 


Fri., April 11 


9:00 a.m. A Seminary Administrator Appraises the 
“Right to Educate’ — Rev. Edward F. Riley, C.M. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT 


Tues., April 8 


2:30 p.m. General Session: Theme: The Right of 
the Student to Differentiated Opportunities for the 
Gifted Student in Catholic Institutions — Rev. Walter 
J. Ong, S.J. Address: Differentiated Opportunities for 
the Gifted Student in Institutions Not Under Catholic 
Auspices — Dr. Stanley Idzerda. Committee Report on 
Graduate Studies; Committee Report on Nursing Edu- 
cation. 


Wed., April 9 


9:30 a.m. Seven Workshop Sessions on the Theme 
of the Opening Session. Discussion Leaders: Devere 
T. Plunkett; Brother D. John, F.S.C.; Sister Mary 
Benedict, B.V.M.; Brother S. Robert, F.S.C.; Sister 
Joan, S.N.D.; two to be announced. Recorders: Sister 
Mary Louise, I.H.M.; Rev. David R. Dunigan, S.]J.; 
Rev. Joseph L. Lennon, O.P.; Sister Mary Matilda, 
O.S.F.; three to be announced. 

2:00 p.m. Synthesis of Workshop 
Philip Coombs. 

3:00 p.m. Conference for College and University 
Presidents. 

3:00 p.m. Conferences for 
Administrators. 

3:00 p.m. Meeting under the Auspices of the Sister 
Formation Conference. 

4:00 p.m. Executive Meeting of the Committee on 
Graduate Study. 


Discussions 


Deans and Academic 


Thurs., April 10 

9:30 a.m. Section on Teacher Education. 

2:00 p.m. Committee Reports on Membership, Fac- 
ulty Welfare, Accreditiation and Related Topics, and 
Sister Formation. Reports to be followed immediately 
by a General Meeting under the Auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study. 

4:00 p.m. Conference for Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. 

4:00 p.m. Conference for Administrators of Junior 
Colleges. 


Fri., April 11 

9:30 a.m. General Session. Theme: Current Issues 
in Higher Education. Address: Implications for Cath- 
olic Colleges and Universities of the Report of the 
President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School Sister Hildegarde Marie. Address: Current 
Status of Proposed Legislation Affecting Catholic 
Higher Education Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfred F. Horri- 
gan. Report of the Committee on Nominations and 
Election of Officers. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT 


Thurs., April 10 
7:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Tues., April 8 


2:30 p.m. Opening Meeting: Address of Welcome 
by Rev. Thomas F. Reidy, O.S.F.S. Introduction of 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder. Speaker to be 
announced. 


Wed., April 9 

9:30 a.m. General Meeting: Topic: The Right to 
Educate Home, Church, State. Chairman: Rev. 
Lorenzo Reed, S.J. Speakers: Home, To be announced: 
Church, To be announced; State, To be announced. 

2:30 p.m. Sectional Meetings 

1. Theme: Vitalizing the Religion Class for Adult 
Living. Chairman: Sister M. Elaine, S.N.D. Speaker: 
Rev. Fred Mathues. Discussants: Rev. Henry Hues- 
man; Sister M. Gerard, S.S.N.D.; Brother Christian 
Vincent, F.S.C. Summarizer: Mother St. Christopher, 
S.H.C.J. 

2. Theme: New Developments in High School Math- 
ematics and Science. Chairman: Brother Bartholomew, 
C.F.X. Topic: Current Trends in the Teaching of 
High School Mathematics Dr. Albert E. Meder, Jr.; 
topic: Development of Integrated Mathematics Pro- 
grams Brother Francis Jerome, F.M.S.; topic: Ad- 


vanced Programs in Mathematics — Brother Gabriel 
Cecilian, F.S.C.; topic: Current Trends in the Teach- 
ing of Biology — Sister Mary Hyacinth, O.S.F.; topic: 
Current Trends in the Teaching of the Physical Sci- 
ences — Brother Edward Daniel, C.F.X.; topic Ad- 
vantages of the Semi-Micro Technique in High School 
Chemistry — Brother Fred Weisbruch, S.M. Summa- 
rizer: Brother E. Francis, F.S.C. 

3. Theme: Guidance, Chairman: Rev. George Bur- 
nell, O.S.A.; topic: The Role of Parents in Guidance 

-Dr. Thomas W. Mulrooney; topic: The Role of the 
Classroom Teacher in Guidance — speaker to be an- 
nounced; topic: The Role of the Psychiatrist in Guid- 
ance speaker to be announced. Summarizer: Sister 
M. Cornelia, O.S.B. 


Thurs., April 10 

9:30 a.m. 

1. Religion. Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo 
Keaveny. Topic: Role of the Religion Curriculum in 
Catholic Family Living Rev. James Cummiskey. 
Discussants: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Adolph Baum; Rev. 
Gerald Benson, O.Carm.; and Brother Leo Murray, 
S.M. 

2. Closed Session for Administrators. Chairman: 
Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M. Topic: Our Relations 
With the Public Schools—- Dr. Lowell Fisher. Dis- 
cussants: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert Doyle; Brother 
Medard, C.F.X.; and a Sister to be announced. Topic: 
The Lay Teacher — Speakers: Layman and Laywoman 
to be announced; Brother Jude Aloysius, F.S.C.; and 
Sister M. Elizabeth, S.L. 

3. Improvement of Instruction. Topic: Chhllenging 
the High School Student to a Respect and Love of 
Learning —- Miss Helen Storen; topic: Advanced Place- 
ment Program Brother Arnold, F.S.C.; topic: What 
to do About the Gifted Student — Rev. Cornelius J. 
Carr, S.J. 


Fri., April 11 

9:00 a.m. Closed Meeting. Chairman: Rev. Thomas 
F. Reidy, O.S.F.S., Address: To be announced. Business 
Meeting and election of officers. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Tues., April 8 


2:30 p.m. Introduction of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph E 
Schieder. Address: An Evaluation of Catholic Ele- 
mentary Education in the U. S. A. Very Rev. Msgr 
William E. McManus. 


Wed., April 9 

9:30 a.m. Topic: The Practical Aspects of the Right 
to Educate. Panelists: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius T. H. 
Sherlock, John J. Callen, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
Owen Martin. 

12:00 Noon Supervisors’ Luncheon. 

2:00 p.m. Supervisors’ Meeting. Chairman: Sister 
Hilda Marie, O.P. Topic: Responsibilities of the Super- 
intendent, Supervisor, and Principal to the Classroom 
Teacher. Panelists: Rev. Raymond P. Rigney; Sister 
M. Felicitas, S.S.J.; Sister Aloyse Marie, S.N.D.; and 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C. 


Thurs., April 10 

9:30 a.m. Sectional Meetings. Topic: What Should 
Be Expected of the Religion Program in the Catholic 
Elementary School? Panelists: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. 
Monaghan; Joseph J. Cottrell; and Sister Elizabeth 
Joan, S.N.D. Topic: How to Build and Use a Good 
Elementary School Library — Sister M. Celia, S.N.D. 
Topic: Geography: Its Contributions to Catholic Edu- 
cation — Dr. Kenneth R. Bertrand. 

9:30 a.m. Kindergarten Meeting. (arranged by the 
National Catholic Kindergarten Association). 

2:00 p.m. Sectional Meetings. Topic: Communica- 
tion: The Art of Human Relationship——- Dr. C. J. 
DeCotiis. Topic: Identifying and Challenging the 
Gifted Child in the Average Elementary School Class- 
room — Sister M. Josephina, C.S.J. Topic: The Status 
of The Catholic or Private School in Law — Panelists: 
Dr. William J. O’Keefe and George E. Reed. 

2:00 p.m. Kindergarten Resource Centers (provided 
by the National Catholic Kindergarten Association). 


Fri., April 11 


9:00 a.m. Closing Meeting. Topic: The Importance 
of Religion in American Education — Joseph C. 
Duggan. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Thurs., April 8 

2:30 p.m. Opening Meeting. Topic: The Right to 
Educate-- The Role of the Church Most Rev. 
Stephen A. Leven. Topic: The Right to Educate 
The Role of the State Randolph E. Wise. Topic: 
The Right to Educate The Role of the Parents 
Miriam Theresa Rooney. 


Wed., April 9 


9:30 a.m. Sectional Meetings. 

1. Psychiatry and the Emotionally Disturbed Child. 
Topic: Psychiatric Care or Remedial Procedures for the 
Emotionally Disturbed Child Dr. Carl Hoffman. 
Topic: Individual Differences in Children Sister M. 
Nila, O.S.F. Topic: Educational and Differential De- 
velopmental Rates of Students -— Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fran- 
cis J. Houlahan. 

2. Teacher Training, Certification, and Research Fa- 
cilities. Topic: Teacher Training Requirements for Day 
Classes of Educable Mentally Retarded Children 
Catherine D. Lynch. Topic: Teacher Training and 
Certification Requirements for Teachers of Deaf Chil- 
dren in Day Classes — Sister St. Esther, S.S.J. Topic: 
Teacher Training and Certification Requirements for 
Teachers of Speech in Parochial Schools Marian C. 
Quinn. 


Wed., April 9 


2:00 p.m. Physical Health and School Performance. 
lopic: Relationship Between Physical Development of 
Child and School Performance Dr. Horst A. Agerty. 
Topic: A Physical Fitness Program in Catholic Schools 

Dr. Shane McCarthy. Topic: The Necessity for 
Good Physical Health on the Part of the Students, and 
Good Health Facilities in Catholic Elementary and 
Secondary Schools — Dr. Martin H. Spellman. 


Thurs., April 10 


2:00 p.m. Sectional Meetings. 

1. Problems of Pupil Evaluation and Guidance. 

Topic: The Techniques of Diagnosis and Remediation 
of Maladjustcent Rev. Robert E. Gallagher. Topic: 
Personality Development and Catholic Evaluation 
Dr. Thomas McCarthy. Topic: Parental Guidance 
Influence of Catholic Home in Preventing Maladjust- 
ment Mrs. Maria Augusta Trapp. 
2. Current Problems: Gifted-Guidance-Human Rela- 
tions. Topic: Helping the Gifted Child in Elementary 
and Secondary Education Helen Cheyney Bailey. 
Topic: The Need for Guidance in Catholic Elementary 
and Secondary Schools—- Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter. 
Topic: Human Relations in the Classroom H. Ed- 
mund Bullis. 


Fri., April 11 

9:00 a.m. Closing Meeting. Choir of St. Mary of 
Providence School for Retarded Girls, Boy Scout Pro- 
gram for Handicapped Boys, Work of the School Safety 
Patrol Presentation of Award, Girl Scout Program 
for Handicapped Girls, Combined Choirs of Girls from 
the Houses of the Good Shepherd, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A bus trip to special education facilities will take place 
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Philadelphia Convention Hall Houses Meetings and Exhibits. 


on Thurs., April 10. Buses will leave from Convention 
Hall at 9:30 a.m. and return there at the end of the 
trip. Luncheon will be served at a nominal fee at 
Little Flower Catholic Girls’ High School. Free tickets 
can be obtained by writing to the Special Education 
Department, NCEA, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C., or at the sessions of the Special 
Education Department in Convention Hall in Phila- 
delphia. 

Vocation Section Theme: Education for Vocations 

A Duty of Every Catholic Teacher. 


Tues., April 8 


4.2 


2:30 p.m. Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M., 
Education Toward A Sense of Vocation Most Rev. 
Lawrence F. Schott, D.D. 


Wed., April 9 


9:30 a.m. Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin. 
Fostering Parental Co-operation in Vocations Rev. 
Hugh M. Calkins, O.S.M. Virginity Rev. Charles W. 
Harris, C.S.C. 

2:00 p.m. Joint Meeting with Minor Seminary De- 
partment. A Report on the Use of the Bernreuter and 
Other Tests of Personality Used at Sacred Heart Sem- 
inary, Detroit (1953-57) Rev. Edward L. Scheuer- 
man. Psychological Assessment in the Religious Voca- 
tion Dr. Thomas McCarthy. 

2:00 p.m. Session for Sisters. Chairman: Rev. John 
J. Graham. The Integrated Religious and Attraction to 
the Religious Life Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joheph G. Cox. 
Recognizing Qualified Candidates. Panelists: Sister M. 
Rosanne, O.S.F.: Sister Marian William, I.H.M.; and 
Sister Mary Philip, C.D.P. 

4:00 p.m. Special Meeting of Sisters Directors of 
Vocations. Chairman: Brother Anselm Thomas, F.S.C. 
Evening Diocesan Directors of Vocations Dinner 
Meeting: Evening Religious Directors of Vocations 
Dinner Meeting. 


Thurs., April 10 


2:00 p.m. Chairman: Rev. Michael J. McLaughlin. 
The Non-Teaching Communities — Rev. Andrew Lewis, 
S.A. Guidance of Prospective Candidates to the Re- 
ligious Life —- Rev. J. Cyril Dukehart, S.S. 

8:00 p.m. Priests and Brothers Directors of Vocation 
Meeting. Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M. Dis- 
cussion Leader: Brother G. Henry, F.S.C. 

Fri., April 11 

9:00 a.m. Chairman: Rev. John J. Lawlor, C.M. 
Basic Concepts of Vocations Rev. Matthew Fogarty, 
M.S.SS.T. 

NEWMAN CLUB CHAPLAINS 
SECTION 

There will be three sessions at the following times: 

Tues., April 8 


2:30 p.m. 


Wed., April 9 
9:30 a.m, and 2:00 p.m. 









Special Sessions 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCHOOL 
PLANNING 


Thurs., April 10 


9:30 a.m. Theme: Do Our School Buildings Aid 
Education? Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. 
Goebel. The Need for Effective School Buildings — 
Zephryn Marsh. Fenestration — Ralph Huff. Question 
and Answer Session on Areas of Interest to Catholic 
Administrators and to Architects. 


COMMISSION ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 


There will be sessions of the Commission at the 
following times: 


Thurs., April 10 


9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


CATHOLIC AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATORS 


CAVE will hold sessions at the following times: 
Tues., April 8 

2:30 p.m. 
Wed., April 9 


9:30 a.m. 


Thurs., April 10 


9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


Fri., April 11 
9:00 a.m. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


AASL will provide consultant service on school 
library preblems at the following times: 


Wed., April 9 


9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


Thurs., April 10 
9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY 


The United States Air Force Academy will hold a 
special session at the following time: 


Thurs., April 10 


9:30 a.m. Speaker: Colonel (Chaplain) Constantine 
E. Zielinski. 
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What Kind of Theological 
Courses Do Sisters Need? 


A prominent feature of the present 
interest in all phases of education in 
religion is the remarkable emphasis placed 
on a better formation of the teachers. 
“here is apparent almost universally a 
vealous demand that the religious educa- 
‘ion of the teachers themselves be 
dapted more perfectly to preparation for 
‘ieaching. This zeal is especially charac- 
teristic of the present situation in the 
United States. 

A better formation of the teachers in 
the United States means, above all, better 
preparation for the thousands of Sisters 
who teach religion in Catholic schools on 
all levels and often spend the last ounce 
of their strength in teaching religion to 
children who study in public schools or 
in training other teachers for work in the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. The 
accomplishment of these heroic Sisters has 
earned unstinting praise at home and 
abroad. Yet they are the first to declare 
that our times demand a better formation 
of the Sisters. The only differences of 
opinion among them and others is in 
regard to how this training is to be 
effected, especially in regard to the kind 
of theological and_ philosophical 
tion needed by the Sisters. 


forma- 


Importance of the Question 

The level and the quality of the philo- 
sophical and theological courses for future 
Sister teachers evidently is of great im- 
portance. Hence the discussion of such an 
important matter becomes animated. In 
particular, one can understand that effi- 
cient leaders who for years have worked 
diligently to improve Sister Formation may 
show resolute reaction to tendencies which 
nay seem to endanger their own accom- 
jlishments. That was, for example, the 
notivation for Father Henle’s article 
‘Father Hofinger’s Theological Courses for 
Sisters’ which appeared in the CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL JOURNAL in October, 1957. The 
program which I proposed for the theo- 
logical formation of Sisters seems to him 
‘so inadequate and so seriously deficient” 
ind necessarily resulting “in downgrading 
of Sister Formation that a forthright and 
frank criticism cannot well be shirked.” 

At the present moment when we so 
urgently need a sound program for the 
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improvement of Sister Formation, any pro- 
gram which would result in downgrading 
Sister Formation naturally deserves criti- 
cism. But could it not be that Father 
Henle, in his great zeal for this cause, 
has misunderstood some essential points 
of my program? Father Henle himself 
considers the most important difference 
between us to be that he asks for a liberal 
college education to at least the bachelor’s 
degree for each Sister, whereas I am — 
according to his opinion — “thinking of 
little more than a high school education.” 
But was that, in reality, my thinking? 


What Intellectual Level Is Needed 

in the Theological Courses? 

An answer to a question concerning the 
intellectual level needed in_ theological 
courses for Sisters is quite evident and 
easy: All Sisters who teach in Catholic 
schools need a liberal arts education on 
the college level! How could anybody, with 
any knowledge of present educational re- 
quirements in the United States, have any 
reasonable doubt about that answer? I was 
greatly surprised that Father Henle could 
misunderstand my program on that point. 
None of the experts to whom recently I 
have showed my paper was under the 
impression that I am pleading for little 
more than a high school education. For 
example, Father Sloyan, head of the de- 
partment of religious education at the 
Catholic University of America, said: “I 
have read Father Henle’s article. His 
point is evident enough, but, I think, in 
no genuine opposition to your own. The 
goal now (almost a shibboleth) is: a 
liberal education for every Sister, cul- 
minating in the A.B., before she begins 
to teach. This includes philosophy study 
in form and theology of an undergraduate 
kind (humanistic not professional). . . . 
My response would be that the priest (who 
at the moment earns his A.B.) and the 


Sister who enters religion after her gradu- 
ation from a Catholic college, show the 
need for kerygmatic teaching as much as 
do any others. Therefore you are pleading 
for a special teacher’s need which the 
A.B. course with all its philosophy and 
theology evidently does not fulfill. 


Why Did | Not Mention College? 


It is true that I did not mention ex- 
plicitly in my program the necessity of 
the Sisters’ getting an A.B. The reason, 
again, is simple. I considered this neces- 
sity so self-evident that it did not occur 
to me to say it explicitly. Rather I would 
have considered it an offense to stress such 
a self-evident matter. 

Furthermore, the attainment of a degree 
was quite clearly implied in the reasons 
which I advanced for a better religious 
education for Sisters. I said explicitly: 
“The school system of countries which 
are somewhat advanced in modern educa- 
tion require, or at least request, of their 
teachers some academic formation.’’! The 
only possible meaning of this statement 
can be that also in the United States, 
which rightly strives for a leading role in 
modern education, teachers need a truly 
academic formation on the college level. 

Finally, the same conclusion follows 
from the explicitly postulated harmonious 
concord of religious formation with the 
general intellectual culture of Sisters: “It 
is, especially for religious, of great im- 
portance that their religious formation be 
kept on the same high plane as their 
secular formation. . .. : A Sister whose re- 
ligious education is not on a level with 
her general intellectual culture is in danger 
of either minimizing religion or of embrac- 
ing irrationalism and 
the field of religion.” 

One wonders how, after reading such 
clear demands for academic formation and 
a corresponding religious formation, both 
within the same paragraph, Father Henle 
comes to the conclusion that “by implica- 
tion, one would say that he [i.e., Father 
Hofinger] is thinking of little more than 
a high school education.” Shouldn’t an 
interpretation of an author be based on 
clear demands rather than “implications”? 


sentimentalism in 


‘CATHOLIC ScHooL JouRNAL, May, 1957, p. 149. 
*Loc. cit., p. 149, 
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If he would base his interpretation on 
these clear demands, Father Henle would 
come to the conclusion that I am pleading 
for a religious formation of the same high 
academic level as the cultural standing of 
the respective country demands. Conse- 
quently, there can be no question of 
“downgrading” the formation of Sisters. 
And the result: On this point I fully 
agree with the demands of Father Henle. 
I fully admit that the Sisters need a B.A., 
but the degree does not at all give a 
sufficient guarantee that the Sisters in fact 
get the thorough formation which they 
need. 


Implications of Liberal Education in 
Philosophical and Theological 
Formation? 


Father Henle certainly would be the 
first to admit the truth just stated. His 
objection to my program was in fact not 
so much concerned with the A.B. as such 
as it was with the level of genuine Sister 
Formation. We have, therefore, to go 
deeper and to ask: What does a liberal 
arts education imply as to the philosophi- 
cal and theological formation? Here we 
may encounter some remarkable differ- 
ences in opinion. Father Henle explicitly 
admits that he, too, does not postulate for 
Sisters a course of philosophy and the- 


ology as it is supposed to be given in 
a seminary. 

But what, then, is to be given to the 
Sisters? The essential point here seems 


to be the question: Does the college 
level imply a professional study of phi- 
losophy and theology, or is it sufficient 
that these subjects in a college maintain 
the standard of a thorough “humanistic” 
formation? The former alternative leads 
to the strange conclusion that, until now, 
only clerics got a thorough liberal edu- 
cation — and that not only in the United 
States but also in other countries The 
very nature of liberal arts education does 
not require professional study of any sub- 
jects. Genuine liberal education aims at a 
solid and harmonious survey of the whole 
field of human art and science with a 
special emphasis on both the interior unity 
of all the different branches and the forma- 
tive function of the single elements 
proposed. 

Thus the nature of a liberal arts course 
is itself the reason why philosophical and 
theological studies of Sisters are not to 
be — as unfortunately sometimes they are 
— somewhat condensed seminary courses. 
The more one stresses the need not only 
of a B.A. degree but also a genuine liberal 
education for Sisters, the more he must 
consider the included philosophical and 
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theological studies to be an integral part, 
even the climax and crown, of liberal 
education, and, therefore, to be adapted 
to the general character of liberal edu- 
cation. Would this adaptation not neces- 
sarily lead to a recommendation of the 
kerygmatic approach with its emphasis on 
interior unity and essentials and with its 
special aim at the formative value of the 
doctrines proposed? Thus a_ thorough 
analysis of the very ideals of liberal edu- 
cation would ask for what I proposed — 
according to the proper theme of my 
article — from the viewpoint of the future 
catechetical apostle. 


More Adapted Philosophical 
Training 

In this connection, two other points 
seem to become clear. First, it is abso- 
lutely right that a fully trained teacher 
must know much more than he has to 
teach. But this in no way implies the 
necessity of professional studies for teach- 
ers in an elementary school. Or do we ask 
for professional studies of higher mathe- 
matics that a teacher may teach mathemat- 
ics well in a primary school? The second 
point is that, although philosophy has an 
important place in a thorough liberal edu- 
cation, liberal education as such does not 
require philosophical studies at its be- 
ginning. Rather it reserves philosophy as 
a fine crowning course by which the 
multiplicity of facts, phenomena, and 
insights contributed by the individual 
subjects finally coalesce into one well- 
founded and well-united view of the world 
and of life. A premature emphasis on phi- 
losophy would not promote but, on the 
contrary, hinder genuine liberal education. 


DUTIES OF THE EDUCATED 

In addressing the graduates of DePaul 
University recently, Very Rev. Wm. E. 
McManus, superintendent of schools of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago, proposed as 
the minimum duty of college graduates: 

1. To keep yourselves reliably informed 
by careful and judicious reading of news- 
papers and news magazines. 

2. To read regularly one or two jour- 
nals of opinion which apply moral prin- 
ciples to contemporary problems. 

3. To attend an occasional forum or 
lecture on the questions of the day. 

4. To read at least four or five books 
a year on subjects related to the crucial 
issues of our times. 

5. To form careful, balanced judgments 
free of bias and prejudice. 

6. To speak intelligently and reasonably 
about these problems. 


Father Henle, I am sure, with his wide 
experience, would readily admit that un- 
dergraduate courses in philosophy often 
have not measured up to his own idea of 
a solid philosophical formation. But, he 
would reply, that is no reason at all to 
suppress them, but only to reform them. 
Such a reform, I think, calls, first of all, 
for an unbiased investigation to determine 
why these undergraduate courses in phi- 
losophy have not worked out as_ they 
should. Such an examination would reveal, 
among others, the following reasons: First, 
the courses were given to students not 
always able and ready for real philosophi- 
cal thinking. Second, they were frequently 
not adapted to a genuine liberal educa- 
tion, but often rather poor imitations and 
condensations of professional courses; a 
glance at the ordinary textbooks makes 
that clear. Third, not seldom there was a 
lack of teachers sufficiently trained for 
these courses, i.e., fully realizing the 
function of such courses in the whole 
program of liberal education and able to 
teach philosophy according to this program. 

In arranging undergraduate courses in 
philosophy, let us avoid a mistake made 
in precommunist China with high school 
courses. Since ancient Chinese education 
badly neglected mathematics and modern 
sciences, as an unbalanced reaction a pre- 
mature and too condensed study of mathe- 
matics was being required. Of course, the 
average students did not get a real under- 
standing of mathematics. 

It is commonly admited that a course in 
professional, scientific theology presup- 
poses a course in philosophy. That we 
shall not deny or discuss, but, from my 
long experience as a professor of dog- 
matic theology, I simply admit what my 
good friend whom I have quoted said in 
the same letter, namely, that “in a special- 
ized theology course the [philosophical | 
terms [and problems] have to be explained 
again, anyway.” Yet the case of seminar- 
ians differs from that of Sisters: seminar- 
ians require a course in_ professional 
theology, not one intended as part of a 
liberal education. And in the seminary 
there is much more time for such a course 
than in a program of Sister Formation, 
and the students are more mature, and 
they are giving most of their time to this 
one subject. In the programs for Sisters, 
you would find philosophy immediately 
after the high school studies —and only 
in this connection do I speak of Sisters 
with “only” a high school background.® 
At this same time they are majoring in 
other subjects; and sometimes you find 
philosophy given during the postulate or 


*Loc. cié., p. 151. 
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even in the second year of novitiate. This 
explains the just complaint of superiors 
of excellent groups of Sisters that the 
philosophical courses of junior Sisters, 
especially these premature courses at the 
beginning of Sister Formation, are a great 
burden with very little fruit. 

In all foreign countries — including 
places of highest educational standing in 
Europe—I always have met with full 
agreement on these principles. What is 
the reason that Father Henle finds the 
program “so inadequate and so seriously 
deficient”? I think it is only the result of 
misunderstanding, so that, ultimately, he 
and I mean the same thing. Could it be 
that my expression “Christian doctrine,” 
which in the United States is used mostly 
in connection with teaching religion in 
grade school or high school, gave rise to 
Father Henle’s “implication” of a normal 
school formation? 


Is the Kerygmatic Approach 
Adapted to College Level? 

Can it be that Father Henle’s thinking 
that I plead for little more than a high 
school education is based on a misunder- 
standing of the kerygmatic approach 


itself? He seems to consider the keryg- 
matic approach, as I have recommended 
it for Sister Formation, to be incom- 
patible with the standard which he requires 


for that formation. He says: “The course 
which Father Hofinger proposes is cal- 
culated to serve the spiritual life of those 
who have little more than a high school 
education, . . . It is therefore essentially 
an elementary normal school course com- 
bined with the sort of instruction one 
expects novices to receive.” In explana- 
tion, he says that the course which I 
propose “is aimed directly at catechetics; 
it always includes instructions in method- 
ology.” At the conclusion of his article, 
he comes back to the same evaluation of 
kerygmatic courses for Sisters, admitting 
that they may offer a contribution of 
highest value to the methodology of ele- 
mentary religious education, “but as the 
total program for the theological forma- 
tion of Sisters, they are 
misplaced.” 

It is somewhat discouraging that, after 
so many years of growing kerygmatic 
renewal, a leader in the field of Sister 
Formation still considers kerygmatics as 
something like a new method of teaching 
catechism. (Father Henle speaks twice in 
this connection of methodology.) The 
kerygmatic renewal was, from the very 
beginning — even the name shows it 
clearly — concerned with the content 
and not with the method as such. And 
in the evaluation of kerygmatic courses 


however, 
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REMEMBER THE RED CROSS 


March is the month in which the 
American National Red Cross con- 
ducts its campaign to increase its 
membership and to raise funds for 
its activities so vital to public welfare. 

If any welfare organizations have 
earned the right to expect (and even 
to demand) gratitude, recognition, 
and support from every citizen of 
the United States, the Red Cross rates 
such a return in a_ pre-eminent 
degree. 

During the past year the Ameri- 
can Red Cross had a total of 2 mil- 
lion volunteer workers and 14,300 
paid workers. It had 45,300,000 
members — 23,100,000 senior mem- 
bers and 22,200,000 junior members. 
Anyone who makes a_ reasonable 
contribution in the March drive for 
funds is given a membership card. 

The services given to those in need 
by the Red Cross and its workers are 
too numerous to list — and, further- 
more, everybody knows about them. 
And we all know that, at any time, 
we ourselves may need these services. 

The Red Cross is “On the Job for 
You. Join and Serve.” 


on theology one could understand Father 
Henle’s verdict if written twenty years 
ago, but not today. When I showed Father 
Henle’s article to Father Jungmann, S.J., 
he simply answered (in a German letter): 
“Concerning the matter, it is nothing else 
than the old misunderstanding of keryg- 
matic theology.” 

About the time that Father Henle’s 
article reached me, I got a letter from 
an American friend in Rome, saying: 
“Kerygmatics at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity reign supreme in the superb course 
of Father Alfaro (a Spaniard).” When 
I composed, last year, the chapter on 
“Kerygmatic Theology: Its Nature, and 
Its Role in Priestly Formation” for my 
book, The Art of Teaching Christian Doc- 
trine (pp. 234-243), I sent it first to the 
dean of the theological faculty of the 
Gregorian University. I felt obliged to do 
so since I mentioned some of the most 
famous professors of this school as patrons 
of the kerygmatic approach. Father 
Alszeghy, S.J., not only approved ° the 
content of the chapter but also the fact 
that I mentioned those professors as pio- 
neers of the kerygmatic approach in the 
highest level of theology. 

The German Msgr. Michael Schmaus, 
the well-known professor of dogmatic 
theology at the University of Munich, 
twenty years ago, argued strongly against 


a wrong presentation of kerygmatic the- 
ology which did not make its academic 
level and character secure enough. But 
to The Art of Teaching Christian Doc- 
trine, which includes my program for 
theological formation of Sisters and 
seminarians, he offered congratulations in 
two letters and promised a warm recom- 
mendation in Munchener Theologische 
Studien. 

In the United States as early as 1944, 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., pub- 
lished a thorough study “Toward a The- 
ology for Laymen’’* in which he showed 
the important task of kerygmatic theology 
for teaching religion in colleges. For the 
present time, we have heard the striking 
formulation of Father Sloyan at the Cath- 
olic University of America. The encourag- 
ing response to kerygmatic courses in 
recent years in the United States seems to 
indicate the same approval. Here is some- 
thing that the Sisters urgently need, judg- 
ing also from the growing number of 
invitations I have received for courses and 
lectures for 1958, 1959, and even 1960. 
The higher the intellectual and spiritual 
level of the Sisters who participate in such 
kerygmatic courses, the more they seem 
to be grateful for them. One has in no 
way the impression that Sisters with a 
full college education have found these 
courses below their intellectual level; on 
the contrary, they have been more able 
than others to get the full fruit of them. 

Not only Sisters, but also priests and 
seminarians show great interest in the 
kerygmatic courses I have been conduct- 
ing. Next summer, June 23—August 6, a 
special kerygmatic course is scheduled for 
priests and seminarians at the University 
of Notre Dame. Participants may be inter- 
ested to know that I discussed the program 
of this strictly theological course with 
friends at the Gregorian University and 
received their full approval. 


Need for Fraternal Collaboration 


Nobody denies the need for thorough 
intellectual and spiritual formation for 
Sisters engaged in religious education. 
While great progress has been made, im- 
portant work must be done in the future. 
The details of a completely satisfactory 
program of Sister Formation are not yet 
determined. There is need for diligent 
work and fraternal collaboration — which 
does not at all exclude a thorough and 
even high-spirited discussion of the prob- 
lems involved. We all must keep our 
minds open to valuable contributions 
which others may offer and to interpret 
them as well as possible. 


4Theological Studies, 1944, pp. 43-75, 340-376. 
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CRISIS THINKING ABOUT 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


We are having acted out before us in 
the educational proposals regarding 
scholarships the result of crisis think- 
ing. Crisis thinking results in extraor- 
dinary proposals to meet an extraor- 
dinary or exceptional situation, as con- 
ceived by the proponents of the crisis 
program and often having little relation 
to the actual facts or the achievement 
of the means to abate the crisis. 

The scholarship proposals grow out 
of the “crisis” created by Sputnik I and 
Sputnik IT. Our complacency regarding 
American know-how in science and tech- 
nology has been jolted. We must put 
an earth satellite in the air as quickly 
as possible. We must abandon our self- 
complacency and superiority complex 
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based on Russian inferiority in this 
field. As we listen to official statements: 
we have the know-how, we have the 
scientists, but administratively we were 
slowed up by high public officials who 
apparently were more or less economy 
minded and democratic. 

Apparently what we need in the very 
near future is a relatively small group 
of men of the highest scientific compe- 
tence who will be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop more terrible missiles 
and other instruments of war in order 
to avoid war. To meet the present crisis 
the educational instrumentalities are too 
slow. The men needed, if available, are 
in our technical laboratories or in our 
universities. The problem before the 
United States is to locate any who are 
unknown and to put them to work. 

The President’s proposal for 10,000 
scholarships of $750 to $800 a year for 
four years in no way improves the edu- 
cational system but confirms it in its 
mediocrity. The larger programs of the 
National Education Association, which 
has no official responsibility, would 
make the situation worse with its 20,000 
scholarships for four years, making 80,- 
000 in all, after a four-year period. 
These scholarships more realistically 
priced are for $1,200 each. The appro- 
priation will begin at $40 million and 
run to about $160 million annually in 
four years. 

In thinking over this program we sug- 
gest that you give thought to the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

1. The production of scholars and 
scientific men, as we have previously 
pointed out, is not in the area of freely 
reproducible goods. We cannot say we 
are going to produce 10,000 scholars or 
real scientists or even educated men by 
putting them through the educational 
machine the way we can say we shall 
produce 10,000 Chevrolets in 1958. 

2. How many new students who 
would not otherwise go to college will 
be tempted to go with this money bait? 
Or may we reasonably expect that, with 
the existent scholarship funds, grants 
in aid, and student loan funds, and the 
desire or ambition of the student, most 
of the students who would profit by the 
new funds would be in college anyway? 

3. Will such grants in any way im- 
prove the quality of education in our 
colleges, or will they just make the in- 
stitutions bigger and therefore likely to 
be not better but worse? A Washington 
cartoonist (Herblock) presents the pic- 
ture of students in overcrowded college 
classrooms. 


4. If the grants are made, and the 
increase in the number of students fol- 
lows, where are we to find the compe- 
tent and inspiring teachers (which such 
a program presumes) — in view of the 
already alleged critical shortage? Grad- 
uate scholarships to those who will 
teach might add a “drop in the bucket.” 

5. Assuming that the program has 
some relation to the crisis, how will the 
free choice of the students to the many 
inferior schools achieve the desired re- 
sult? 

6. Is it a fact that a great many col- 
leges— with majors in science and 
mathematics — are doing a poor job? 
—E. A. F. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Obviously the national shortage of 
scientists and of technicians is related, 
more or less, to the unpopularity of 
mathematics and science in the high 
school. The U. S. Office of Education 
soon will publish a report of its recent 
study of the problem. For example, 
even though the total number of high 
school students studying algebra _in- 
creased from about 500,000 in 1910 to 
some 2,000,000 in 1956, the percentage 
declined from about 56.9 to a low of 
24.6 in 1952 and then increased to 
28.7 in 1956. The year 1956 was the 
first since 1910 to show an increase 
over the previous year in percentage 
of students studying science and mathe- 
matics. Another encouraging item in the 
study is that the percentage of public 
high schools offering courses in chemis- 
try or physics in the 12th grade has 
increased from 77 per cent in 1954 to 
82 per cent in 1956. In the same period 
geometry in the 10th grade increased 
from 78 to 81 per cent of the schools. 

The elementary or introductory level 
of these subjects is not beyond the abil- 
ity of the student of average intelli- 
gence. But let the principal beware of 
two species of teachers: (1) the one 
who is so unprepared that it is im- 
possible for him to clarify the subject 
for the student or to interest the 
learner; (2) the expert mathematician 
or scientist who thinks he is interpret- 
ing his subject expertly, but who will 
never learn to present it on a level 
within the reach of a beginner. 

—E. W. R. 

According to the U. S. Office of Education, 
one child in seven is enrolled in a nonpublic 


elementary school and one in nine in a non- 
public high school. 
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Practical Aids for Ceachers 


The Model Office in Teaching Business 


To present more meaningful situations 
to bridge the gap between classroom and 
office is the challenge which confronts the 
clerical practice teacher. Some are meeting 
it successfully; others are not. All, how- 
ever, recognize the fact that it does exist. 
Because a large percentage of clerical stu- 
dents step directly into the office from 
the classroom, each teacher has the obli- 
gation to meet this challenge by preparing 
them as thoroughly as possible for this 
crucial transition. 


Arranging the Office 

Business is dynamic and practical — so 
must be the business teachers’ technique 
in preparing the student to meet its de- 
mands. A functional plan which has proved 
successful in aiding the student to make 
this all-important adjustment is the model 
office layout. This effect may be achieved 
by deviating from the traditional row-by- 
row arrangement of tables and typewriters 
and by sectioning off the room into depart- 
ments. In a school system where only one 
room is available for business, the question 
may arise as to the workability of this 
plan for accommodating the regular typing 
classes. Just as in any large office, typing 
pools constitute the largest department, so 
in this plan the typing department occupies 
the greatest amount of space. Another 
question may arise as to the size of room 
required to stage this setting. Actually the 
size makes little difference. By skillfully 
shifting the tables around, the teacher 
will be amazed with the amount of space 
remaining after the room has been sec- 


Reception 
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Transcription Department 


Sister M. Pauline, O.S.B. 


St. Joseph High School 


Shawnee, Kans. 


tioned off; and this is possible without 
violating the rules for the proper diffusion 
of light. 

In St. Joseph High School where this 
plan is functioning, the classroom is di- 
vided into four main departments: typing, 
transcribing, filing, and publications. These 
particular departments were chosen because 
of the type of equipment on hand and the 
nature of work usually performed in the 
typing room. The department titles will 
vary according to these two factors. Each 
department is labeled with signs lettered 
in India ink and covered with celluloid. 
The filing department is separated from 
the others by a right-angled railing, which, 
incidentally, was used in the court scene 
of the senior play last year. Behind it 
are two filing cabinets— one a counter- 
height and the other a filing unit on wheels. 
Next to this department is the transcribing 
department with five dictation machines 
and typewriters. Beside it, on the same 
side of the room, is the publications de- 
partment. The typing department occupies 
the entire other half of the room. No office 
would be complete without a receptionist’s 
desk and this office is no exception. The 
teacher’s desk lends itself to this purpose. 
On the desk is a “receptionist” placard 
and telephone, which was also formerly 


Filing Department 


stage property. Here the students take 
turns being caller and receptionist. 


Real Office Practice 

Unless the instruction given in the model 
office is as realistic as its appearance, the 
setup is valueless. It is fascinating, though, 
to note how quickly this plan lends itself 
to development. Its possibilities for ex- 
pansion are limitless. Each day both teacher 
and students will be delighted to discover 
how cut-and-dry textbook explanations be- 
come vitalized when made a reality in this 
departmental atmosphere. Through a well- 
planned schedule of rotation, the students 
gain valuable experience in the procedures 
of each department. 

The appointment of an office manager 
and department heads will stimulate and 
increase enthusiasm and a sense of respon- 
sibility. In the school where this plan is 
in operation, the teacher appoints the 
office manager for a period of two weeks 
and he is chosen because of the conscien- 
tious, efficient manner in which he has dis- 
charged his duties as department head. The 
manager in turn chooses the department 
heads. 

Upon appointment the department heads 
and office manager assume specific duties. 
The former may be responsible for col- 
lecting assignments, checking daily attend- 
ance, distributing workbooks, and posting 
bulletin board displays while the latter may 
supervise the work as it is being performed 
in the various departments and inspect 
the office at the close of the period to see 
that it is in order, and if it is not, to 


Publications Department 








inform the person in charge of the particu- 
lar department concerned. 

The chief duty of the office manager, 
however, is to plan the agenda for a meet- 
ing of the department heads which can 
easily be scheduled during the class period. 
A meeting is called toward the beginning 
of his first week to formulate plans, and 
another at the end of the second week to 
check to see if these plans were carried 
out successfully. Interoffice memorandums 
stating the time, place, and subject to be 
discussed are issued. Ideas for these dis- 
cussions may be encouraged by placing a 
suggestion box in a convenient spot in the 
office where any student can deposit his 
contribution. During the meeting, the office 
manager appoints someone to record the 
minutes which are later organized, read 
aloud to the class, discussed, and finally 
posted on the bulletin board. 


Employer and Employee 

The teacher will be amazed at the re- 
sults of this particular phase of the pro- 
gram. It is interesting to note how the 
students react to their “employers’’; it is 
equally as interesting to see how the “em- 
ployers” exercise their newly acquired au- 
thority. Obviously this relationship necessi- 
tates the ability to give and take, and 
therefore, excellent character 
training in both personal and social be- 
havior. Character traits such as depend- 
ability, initiative, loyalty, and integrity are 
encouraged, also tact, courtesy, and a con- 
sideration for others. Surveys show that 
many students fail on their first job be- 
cause of their inability to work under close 
supervision and in harmony with others. 


provides 


Proof of Success 

The flexibility of this plan enables the 
instructor to integrate into it a variety of 
related activities. To mention only one, 
the clerical practice teacher may be spon- 
sor of a school publication — the paper or 
the yearbook. If this is the case she can 
enrich her classes by giving her students 
actual practice in filing correspondence, 
billing advertisers, and banking procedures. 
Training of this nature is invaluable. 

In education the real value of any proj- 
ect lies in the ultimate achievement of the 
student. 

To determine the degree of carry-over 
from the classroom to the office, this writer 
conducted a study of the office progress 
of last year’s clerical practice students. 
Ninety-five per cent of the total number 
surveyed agreed that the training they re- 
ceived in the model office enabled them to 
make a smooth transition from classroom 
to office. This was the conclusive test. 


aa 


For Grade 2 or 3 


Vocation Dramatization 


Sister Roberta Clare, C.S.J. 


St. Mary Magdelen School 
St. Louis 9, Mo. 


[Ten girls. Five carry dolls. The other 
five read the skit. Dolls are held face 
against chest. When time comes the doll 
is held face forward.] 

First READER 

I am going to tell you a story about 
myself. I am Mary. I was a girl just like 
other girls. I liked pretty clothes and 
sports and parties. I studied hard and I 
prayed. But there was a little voice inside 
of me that kept saying, ‘““Why don’t you 
do these things in a special way for Jesus? 
Jesus is a good Master. He pays well in 
eternity.” 

So I talked it over with the Sisters. 
They said, “Why don’t you try it?” 
SECOND READER 

I got my things ready and on a certain 
day I went to the convent and became a 
postulant. I dressed like this, but I wore 
the veil only in the chapel. For six months 
I learned some of the things about being 
a Sister. I found out that it was not all 
work and prayer. We had time for fun 
too. But the best part was waiting for the 
great day when I would become a bride 
of Christ. 

THIRD READER 

On a special day I walked down the aisle 
of the chapel with all the other brides. 
The organ was playing beautiful music. 
Many priests, the Sisters, and my parents 
were in the chapel. It was all very 
wonderful. 

The Bishop was at the altar waiting for 
us. He said, “What do you wish?” 

We all said, “The holy habit of a Sister.” 
He told us to go and get dressed in it. 
FoURTH READER 

When I came back to the chapel I 
looked like this. Then the bishop read the 
names. So I became Sister Angela. I am 
a novice now and for two years I will be 
learning more about being a Sister. I will 
pray and study and do housework. And 
I will have time for fun and picnics too. 
FIFTH READER 

I will be waiting for another great day. 


Then I will walk down the chapel aisle 
holding a lighted candle. The candle means 
Christ, and the bishop will say, “Wear this 
cross openly on your breast that all may 
know that you belong to Christ.” 

After that I will be ready to follow 
wherever the light will lead. It may lead 
me to be a nurse, or a teacher, or perhaps 
a cook. But that part will not matter be- 
cause in the end it will lead me to my 
eternal payday. Then I will live forever 
with the good Master. 

[The group will then sing a suitable 
song. The group could visit the classrooms 
throughout the school to present their 
project.] 


Scanning Sentences 
Mrs. Beth M. Applegate 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A device which I have used to help 
bogged down readers who find themselves 
“stuck” on a simple word, or an unfamiliar 
word is as follows. 

I print the new words of their story 
in complete sentences on the blackboard, 
but set down only the first, or first two 
sound clues of the new word. 


Susan s_._. the wh___ __ rabbit. 

Susan w___— happy. 

re Pee ne oe I ee 
cried. 


After talking about the picture with the 
story and what the children in the picture 
have been doing, and what they might 
want to do, I tell the children to scan 
the sentences on the board, not stopping 
at the blank words, but going to the end 
of the line. Almost instantly the new words 
pop into their head from the use of the 
initial consonants at the beginning of the 
spaces. I then print in the missing letters. 

Susan saw the white rabbit. 

Susan was: happy. 

“T found it. I found it,” she cried. 

The children are learning to think out 
sentence meaning, to use context clues and 
phonetic clues at the same time. I have 
noticed a burst of speed in my readers 
since I began this method. This helps elim- 
inate “saw-was,” “then-when” difficulties, 
too. 
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A Vocation or Graduation Playlet 


These Are Their Lives 


CHARACTERS: Alice, Bill, Tom, Roberta, 
John, Theresa, Joseph, and a Narrator — 
ill high school students. 

NARRATOR: A vocation is pursued to 
ichieve one’s end and final goal, which is 
he Beatific Vision in heaven. One should 
shoose the vocation which helps one achieve 
nis goal the best. For some the vocation 
will be the married life, for others it will 
be the single life, and for others it will 
be the religious life. In each vocation one 
should do his best and use it as a means 
»f serving God here on earth. Vocations 
showing the best way of serving God are 
illustrated in the lives of the saints and 
many examples can be taken from them. 
In this play we wish to show you how 
the vocations pursued and the way they 
were pursued gained either a punishment 
or reward. 

As our play opens we see our characters 
attending a party given just before high 
school graduation. The personal nature of 
each character will be revealed to you in 
the way each talks and acts. Try to decide 
the end each will meet by observing the 
way he or she talks. 

[Small group of people are sitting and 
talking. | 

JouN: Gee, Bill, this is a real keen party 
you are throwing. It makes me sad to 
think that our gang won’t always be to- 
gether like this after graduation. 

Britt: It is sad thinking about it; yet, 
it’s exciting thinking about what is ahead 
for us all. 

THERESA: I’m not sad at all. I’m look- 
ing forward to a brilliant career with lots 
of fame and money. It will be good to get 
out of that prison they call high school. 
I’m bored to death with it. 

Joe: That’s gratitude for you, Theresa. 
I’m grateful for my education. It has pre- 
pared me in many ways. 

THERESA: You were a teacher’s pet 
all the way through; you have no cause 
for complaint. 

Joe: Now just a minute — 

Tom: All right you two knock it off. 
Enjoy the party. Let’s play some records. 

ALICE: Good idea, Tom. 


[Curtain] 
RoserTa: You know I’m going to miss 
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all you kids, especially you, Tom, and 
your funny jokes. 

JoHN: Now don’t get sentimental, 
Roberta. That’s foolish. It is going to 
be every man for himself in this world 
now. We will each have to work for 
everything we can get. No one else should 
matter. 

Britt: You have the wrong idea, John. 
We must work for our neighbor also. You 
can’t expect to get by just on you own 
merits. 

Joe: Bill is right; who knows when we 
may need someone’s help. 

THERESA: I don’t know about anyone 
else, but I’m not letting anyone or any- 
thing stand in my way. My career means 
everything to me. John and I share the 
same opinion. 

Tom: I’m going to be a doctor and 
my only intention is to be a good one 
and help all those who are in need. 

Joe: It seems that our careers will be 
working hand in hand, Tom. You see I’ve 
been thinking about becoming a priest. 
While you give medical aid, I will be 
giving spiritual aid. 

Joun: Now all we need is an under- 
taker. Really, boys, there is no money in 
those careers. You can do better than that. 

RosBerTA: I think Tom and Joe have 
chosen good careers. You know that money 
is the root of all evil. 

AticeE: I am not looking for anything 
here in this life, such as money. I want 
my reward in the next. You’ve all heard 
Sister Francis say that worldly rewards are 
only temporary while heavenly rewards are 
permanent. I want a heavenly reward. 

Britt: I’d like to enjoy a little bit of 
each. I think that would be the best. 

THERESA: I’d take my fame and money 
now and gamble on what I get afterward. 
That suits me just fine. 

JoHN: I agree with Theresa. You live 
only once. 

Joe: You die and are judged only once, 
too. 


Tom: All right you guys let’s dispense 
with the verbal arguments. Let’s enjoy the 
party. 

Roserta: All right, let’s all dance. 

ALL: Good idea, let’s all dance. 

NARRATOR: Twenty years have passed 
and we find our characters at a class re- 
union at their dear old alma mater. We 
find Tom and Roberta happily married, 
Joe is now Father Joseph, Bill is a teacher 
and still unmarried, Alice is now a Sister 
working with the poor, John is married 
and a successful businessman, and Theresa 
is a famous actress. 

BILL: It certainly is good to see all of 
you. It’s amazing what twenty years can 
do to you. 

THERESA: I don’t think that I've 
changed much in twenty years except that 
my clothes are expensive and my face is 
well known all over the world. I’ve done 
what I’ve set out to do. I’m famous, rich, 
and happily unmarried. Marriage would 
only be a hindrance to my career. Hus- 
bands are so futile. 

RosertA: I’m happily married to Tom, 
Theresa, and I don’t find him useless at 
all. In fact I’m very proud to be the wife 
of such a good doctor as Tom and we both 
are proud of our children. 

Joe: Roberta, Tom, and their children 
are a model Catholic family. The whole 
family takes an active part in my parish. 
They can be proud of their marriage, 
which should be an example to others. 

Bit: You mean that being a bachelor 
like myself isn’t worthy of some praise? 

Joe: Not at all, Bill. You have chosen 
the single life as your vocation, and no 
doubt you feel that living this way will be 
best for your salvation. Tom and Roberta 
have chosen the married life; I have 
chosen the religious life and you have 
chosen the single life. In each of these 
vocations we must do our best to serve 
God and work out our salvation. 

Joun: Now you are beginning to sound 
like a priest in our religion class back in 
high school. 

Atce: Father Joseph knows that he is 
speaking the truth. I entered the convent 
because I thought that was the best way 
possible for me to serve God. Your voca- 
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tion in life is important but living your 
vocation to the best of your ability is most 
important. It is the selection of your voca- 
tion an. the execution of it which merits 
a reward or punishment. Some people have 
the wrong motives entirely in life. 

JoHN: Do you mean because I am suc- 
cessful and rich I have the wrong motive 
in life? 

A.IcE: Not at all, John, but money and 
success are not everything. Money and 
success won’t get you into heaven. St. 
Peter doesn’t take bribes, you know. Don’t 
get me wrong; a man has a right to riches 
and success as long as he doesn’t forget 
God and let it come between God and 
himself. 

THERESA: My money and my fame have 
not come between God and me. I go to 
church every Sunday and go to confession 
and Communion once a year. 

BILL: We all do that, but don’t you 
think that God should get more than that? 
We should make Him a part of our life 
and put Him in everything we do. 

Joun: Well I am satisfied with my voca- 
tion and the way I live. It suits me per- 
fectly. 

THERESA: I’m satisfied too. My career 
is very important to me and I wouldn't 
want to change it in any way. 

Tom: We all have separate lives to live 
and various vocations to follow. Let’s 
just see where each gets us after death. 


[Curtain] 


NARRATOR: Tom’s words held some truth 
in them and each of our characters went 
their own way, living as they wanted to 
or as they thought God wanted them to 
live. 

In our last scene we see our characters 
in heaven waiting to be judged. 

Britt: Well, here we are again. What 
now? 

THERESA: I’m frightened. I 
what’s going to happen to me. 

JosePH: Only those who have done 
something wrong have something to fear. 

Joun: I think I have a feeling what’s 
in store for me. I’ve been too concerned 
with my career and I think I should have 
given God a little more attention. My 
vocation was supposed to bring me closer 
to Him, not farther away from Him. I 
didn’t use my vocation to the best of my 
ability. 

THERESA: All the time in my career was 
centered about fame and money. I was 
selfish and worldly. I never realized my 
real purpose in life and how I could use 
my vocation to bring that about. I deserve 
any punishment that I may get. 

Tom: Father Joseph has nothing to fear. 
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He has been a just man all through his 
life. He has brought God to many and in 
doing so he has brought himself closer to 
God. He lived his vocation the best way 
he could. 

Jor: Thank you, Tom. You and Roberta 
have done a fine job in helping each other 
get to heaven also. Your vocation together 
has brought many graces on you both. 
You have done a good job of bringing up 
your children and looking out for their 
salvation. Your reward should be great. 

Britt: I have lived a simple life; yet, 
I feel that it was worthwhile. I loved being 
with children. I tried to give them the 
basic principles of a good Christian life. 
I had no desire for the married state; yet, 
the children I had in school were sons and 
daughters to me. The hardships I did 
suffer were offered up to God and God was 
part of my daily life. I feel that I lived 
my vocation to the best of my ability. 

ALIcE: Working as a Sister with the 
poor brought many hardships. I was a 
servant to the poor as well as to God. 
God must have been on my side all the 
time. When things were the darkest and 
seemed hopeless, I always found the help- 


ing hand of God to lead me from most 
hopeless cases. A way was always found 
in the problems of helping the poor. I 
was always happy with the vocation I 
chose and never regretted it for one mo- 
ment. I feel that the religious life has 
brought me closer to God than any other 
vocation would have. 

BILL: It shouldn’t be long now before 
we are before the judgment seat of God. 
Only God can judge whether our lives on 
earth and the vocations pursued 
worthwhile. 

ALIceE: Here comes someone. It looks 
like St. Peter. I guess it’s time to go. 

[Curtain] 

NARRATOR: Yes, it was time to go. Each 
was judged by God who is all just. Alice, 
Tom, Bill, Roberta, and Joseph were given 
the Beatific Vision immediately. We can 
all see why. John and Theresa were denied 
the Beatific Vision for a while and sent 
to Purgatory. They had to suffer al! the 
punishment due to their sins. 

We hope that you have enjoyed the play 
and that it has taught you all a lesson. 
Your vocation is very important to your 
salvation. Choose it wisely. 


were 





FOR THE LITURGICAL BULLETIN BOARD IN PASSION WEEK 
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Behind the cross, yellow day glow paper. Designed by Sister Mynetta, S.S.N.D. 
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Dramatization for Grades 5-6 


Discussion on the Mass 


NOTE. 
by groups of children, each group being re- 
sponsible for a part. 


This discussion was originally a panel 


The chairman of each 
committee assigned topics to the members of 
his group. 


PART I: THE PARTS OF THE MASS 


STAGE SETTING: The members of the 
discussion club are sitting around the table 
with their leader in the center. 

CHARACTERS: Announcer, Leader, Other 
Members, Stranger. 

ANNOUNCER: In the first part of our 
discussion, we try to the best of our ability 
to bring before you the meaning of the 
parts of the Mass. The Mass may be 
considered as a divine drama whose theater 
is the altar, whose actor is the priest, 
representing the person of Christ and, 
whose action is performed in a series of 
ceremonies. 

The priest, clothed with the sacred vest- 
ments, represents Christ and the Chris- 
tian. He represents Christ who was the 
priest and victim on Calvary, and like- 
wise he represents the Christian who bears 
the reproaches, marks, and stigmas of 
His Lord. The priest resembles more per- 
fectly than any of the old figures the 
image of Christ, the great Priest. He was 
prefigured in the person of Melchisedech, 
who offered bread and wine to the Lord. 

[Curtain opens. A group of children sit- 
ting around the table. ] 

ELIZABETH [coming in]: Good morning 
to you all. What are you doing? Are you 
having fun together? 

MarTHA: Yes, indeed, it gives us great 
pleasure to meet for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a discussion club. We have already 
voted in our club members. 

YVONNE: Who is your leader or teacher? 

JEANETTE: Our leader is Mary Ann 
Nortman. 

YVONNE: Oh, how wonderful! 

Witsur [enters]: Good morning. We 
wish to see Robert David. Are you very 
busy? 

Mary ANN: We are just getting ready 
to have a discussion. 

Wizsvr: A discussion! What can you 
discuss? O, I guess what everybody else 
does — just gossiping. 

GERALDINE: Oh, no, we are considering 
how best we could understand the parts 
of the Mass. We wish to make a study of 
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it in order that we may be better able 
to understand and then practice Catholic 
Action by imparting the knowledge to 
others. 

Rosert: Oh, how wonderful, that is 
very nice. May I join this great circle? 

Att: Oh, yes, the more we have the 
better. Will you take a seat, please? 

Mary Ann: I think, we should start 
our discussion now. Suppose I ask the 
question, How does the Mass begin, and 
why are there such long prayers at the 
foot of the altar before the principal parts 
of the Mass really begin? 

DANIEL: The priest begins with the 
Sign of the Cross as we start any other 
prayer. He says, “In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Amen. 

JEANETTE: What is the prayer that the 
priest recites with bowed head? 

Mary Ann: That is the Confiteor. 

MarcaretT: What does that mean? 

Mary Ann: It means to confess. 

Mary Lou: What does the priest con- 
fess? He certainly hasn’t anything to 
confess like a criminal confesses his crime. 

DorotHy: May I answer this question? 

Mary Ann: Yes, you may, Dorothy. 

DorotHy: Well, I think the priest con- 
fesses his sins and begs God to take them 
away, so that he may be worthy to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Francis: Oh, I think that is beautiful, 
this should remind us too of our un- 
worthiness and therefore we should pray 
with him begging God to make him pleas- 
ing in His sight. 

Mary Ann: What are the prayers that 
a priest reads from a book on the right 
side of the altar? 

MarcarRET: Those are Epistles, some- 
times called letters. They are writings 
taken from the Old and New Testaments 
of the Bible. 

Atos: My! that must take very long. 
Do the people have to kneel all that time? 

Mary ANN: No, during the reading of 
the Epistles we sit down. 


Joe: Are the Epistles read silently? 

EvereETT: No, in solemn Masses the 
Epistles are chanted or sung. 

Mary Lou: What is the difference be- 
tween a solemn Mass and an ordinary 
Mass? 

Mary Ann: In value, both Masses are 
the same, but a high Mass gives greater 
glory to God. The Gloria, which is sung 
during high Mass reminds us of the Angels 
that sang Gloria in Excelsis Deo on that 
first Christmas night. For Christmas means 
Christ’s Mass, because it was in a stable 
that our Lord was born becoming man for 
us that He might show us the way to 
heaven. 

YVONNE: What is the Gospel? 

DantEL: In the holy Gospel are the 
words of our Lord. 

JeRoME: What is meant by the Sign of 
the Cross made by the priest on the book? 

LAWRENCE: That reminds us that Jesus 
Christ has confirmed the truth of His 
teaching by His death. 

JEANETTE: Why does the priest make 
the Sign of the Cross three times? 

Rosert [raises hand]. 

Mary Ann: All right, you may an- 
swer it. 

Rosert: I think this triple Sign of 
the Cross prints the memory of Jesus 
Christ and His holy words in our mind, 
that we may be filled with the holy lessons 
which Jesus Christ came upon the earth 
to teach, and in our mind and in our 
hearts that we may give all our love to 
carrying them out, and on our lips, that 
we may love to speak of them and make 
them known. 

Mary ANN: That was very good. Now 
I think we come to the first principal part 
of the Mass, namely the Offertory. 

Jerome: What does the Offertory mean? 

Mary Ann: It means that we give some- 
thing to God of which we have to make 
a sacrifice. 

Everett: What is a sacrifice? 

Marcaret: I think we make a sacrifice 
if we give up something that we like very 
much, 

GERTRUDE: What has that to do with 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass? 

Mary Ann: Like His divine Master, 
the priest takes bread in his hands and 
offers it to God, the bread takes the place 
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of the Church and Christian people, for 
as bread is the nourishment of life, and 
man, when he offers it at the altar is 
offering himself to God to be sacrificed 
to His glory, like Jesus Christ our head. 
The wine represents Jesus Christ and the 
water the Christian people which the priest 
offers to God in the oblation of the chalice. 

GERTRUDE: Thank you very much, now 
I understand. 

MitpreD: Why does the priest wash his 
fingers? 

Mary Ann: Who will volunteer to an- 
swer that? 

GERALDINE: May I answer? 

Mary ANN: Yes, we are glad to hear 
your explanation. 

GERALDINE: The priest washes his fingers 
to show perfect purity. It shows the purity 
required to partake of the body and blood 
of Christ. 

LAWRENCE: What is the Canon? 

Mary Lov: It is the rule of consecra- 
tion. During this time the priest bows low, 
kisses the altar, and silently asks God 
through Jesus Christ to accept our offer- 
ings. He makes the Sign of the Cross three 
times over the host and chalice to show 
that it is through the Redeemer that we 
obtain the blessing of the three persons of 
the Most Holy Trinity. 

ELIZABETH: Why does the priest raise 
the chalice and the Sacred Host? 

Ators: He wants us to see Jesus Christ 
who is really present. The priest wants us 
to adore Jesus under the species of bread 
and wine. 

Jor: What does Communion mean? 

Mary Ann: It means to receive God, 
but if we cannot go sacramentally we 
should at least express to our Lord our 
desire to be united with Him, which we 
call spiritual Communion. 

DANIEL: What does the priest do at the 
end of the Mass? 

JEANETTE: He gives God’s blessing; at 
this time we should kneel and make the 
Sign of the Cross as the priest says, “may 
almighty God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost bless you.” 

Mary Ann: I think we have covered 
about everything concerning the parts of 
the Mass. In our next discussion, I think 
we should take up the discussion on the 
meaning of the priest’s vestments. 


PART Il: THE PRIEST AND HIS 


VESTMENTS 
ANNOUNCER [steps in front of stage]: 
Our discussion club is trying to explain the 
meaning of the priest’s vestments. While 
the discussion is going on, a stranger enters 
unawares who at first expresses himself an 
unbeliever, but after listening for a while 
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he asks to be allowed to become a mem- 
ber of the club, and even to join the 
Catholic Church. 

[A group of children sitting around the 
table]. 

ELIzABETH [enters]: Hello! What are 
you doing? 

BERNICE: We are having a discussion 
club. 

Mase and Dorotny [enter]. 

Mase: O, I see this must be the dis- 
cussion club of which I have heard so 
much. 

DorotHy: I wonder what subject they 
are discussing today. 

JEANETTE: Our subject today is the con- 
tinuation of the Sacrifice of the holy 
Mass. 

MaBLeE: May I join and take part in the 
club? You all seem to be very interested. 

[A group of children enter and say in 
surprise, What is going on here?]| 

Att: We are having a discussion club. 
Do you want to join? 

Group: Yes. with pleasure. [They sit 
down |. 

EtsiE: I would like to know what the 
meaning of Holy Mass is? 

Jean: I will tell you. Holy Mass is the 
central act of Catholic worship. It is 
the sacrifice of Calvary repeated and re- 
newed in an unbloody manner. 

IRENE: When was the first Mass offered? 

ANN: It was offered by Christ Himself 
the night before He died. 

LAWRENCE: What are the principal parts 
of the Mass? 

Mary ANN: This was discussed in our 
last meeting. Oh, pardon me I do remember 
now that you were absent. Who will vol- 
unteer to answer this question? 

Ann: I shall be glad to answer it. [She 
rises |. The principal parts of the Mass are: 
The Offertory, the Consecration, and the 
Communion. 

Jack: Who offers the sacrifice now? 

Mary Ann: That is a good question to 
ask, for this brings us to our subject 
today. Who will answer this question? 

Joe: May I answer it? 

Mary ANN: We shall be glad to have 
you tell us. 

Joe: The Mass may be considered as a 
divine drama whose theater is the altar, 
whose actor is the priest, representing the 
person of Christ and whose action is per- 
formed in a series of ceremonies. 

MartHa: I see the priest offers it now. 

Mary Ann: Yes, he offers it every day. 

ANN: I hear a knock at the door. 

ALL: Maybe it is someone who wants to 
join the club. 

[A stranger and a member enter] Good 
afternoon! 





ALL: Good afternoon. 
MEMBER [to stranger]: Would you like 
to stay here and learn something about 
our Catholic religion? 

STRANGER: No, I do not care about such 
nonsense. I would rather go to the picture 
show than listen to all those holy things 
as you call them, for I have no faith in 
any religion. [Turns as if to leave.] 

Att: Oh, do stay with us for we know 
you will like it. 

STRANGER: I don’t think so. 

ALL: O, yes you will, please stay. 

STRANGER: Since you asked me to stay, 
I will stay just to satisfy you. 

ALL [They assign him a place}. 

Jack: Why does the priest wear special 
garments? 

Mary Ann: The garments that the priest 
wears are called vestments. These vest- 
ments represent the different parts of cloth- 
ing that our Lord wore on His way to 
Calvary. 

CARLTON: What are names of these 
different vestments? 

MarcaretT: The priest wears six differ- 
ent vestments. They are the amice, alb, 
cincture, stole, maniple, and chasuble. 

LAWRENCE: What does the amice look 
like and what does it mean? 

Joe: I read that it is a linen cloth. Is 
that right? 

Mary Ann: That is correct. It repre- 
sents the veil of mockery with which the 
wicked persecuters covered the face of 
Christ. 

James: What kind of vestment is the 
alb? 

DANIEL: It is a long white linen gown. 

Cecrt1a: Why does the priest wear such 
a gown? 

Mary ANN: Because it was in such a 
white robe in which our Lord was dragged 
through the streets of Jerusalem and be- 
cause it denotes the great purity of soul 
which it requires through contact with the 
Lamb of God and His saving Blood. 

DorotHy: What does that rope mean 
that the priest wears around his waist? 

Marvin: That rope we call the cincture. 

LAWRENCE: What do you call that rib- 
bon which the priest wears crossed on the 
breast? 

IRENE: That is no ribbon, you mean the 
stole. It reminds us of another cord which 
our Lord had tied around the neck. It 
represents immortality and glory. 

ANGELINA: Immortality — What is im- 
mortality? 

Mase: Now you know, Angelina, your 
soul is immortal. That means it will never 
die and if you will be good you will be 
forever enjoying heaven. 

ANGELINA: Oh, how wonderful! 
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JEAN: The priest wears something on 
the left arm. Is that a stole too? 

ELIzABETH: No, of course not. He 
wouldn’t wear two stoles. That is what we 
call a maniple. 

LAWRENCE: What is that thing the priest 
wears on top of all the other garments—he 
wears it over the shoulders and it falls 
back and front? 

IRENE: This is called chasuble. It de- 
notes the pillar at which Jesus was scourged 
and the cross that you see on the back 
represents the cross which was placed on 
His shoulders. 

Mary Ann: I think we have studied 
enough for this time. In our next meeting 
we shall study everything that is used on 
the altar for the celebration of the holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

STRANGER: These discussions are won- 
derful. I would like to join this club for 
I know all that I heard sounds true, for 
everything seems to have significant mean- 
ings. Do you think I could join your 
Church? 

ALL: Certainly, after you have received 
a few more instructions. This is wonderful. 
Let us praise God. 

[All rise and sing “Holy God We Praise 
Thy Name.’’| 

[Suggestion: To make the play more 
interesting it would be advisable to 


have posters of the different vestments 


exhibited]. 


PART Ill: THE ALTAR AND ITS 
FURNITURE 

ANNOUNCER: The third part of our dis- 
cussion deals with the altar and its furni- 
ture. I am sure it will be very instructive 
as it will convey to us the meanings of 
the different articles used by the priest in 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

[Curtain opens. | 

Mary Ann [addressing all]: Do you 
think we should take up another discus- 
sion concerning the Mass? 

Maponna: We have studied the parts 
and vestments and now what is left to be 
discussed ? 

Mary Ann: I think you would be in- 
terested to know why all the different 
articles are used in the Mass. 

ELIZABETH: What does the altar rep- 
resent? 

Mary ANN: The altar is the sacred 
table, upon which the oblation is placed. 
The Eucharistic altar ought to be of stone 
and be consecrated by the bishop, and 
have deposited therein some relics of the 
holy martyrs. 

Mary Lou: Why does the priest kiss 
the middle of the altar? 

Mary Ann: Will you please answer 
this for us, Yvonne? 
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Yvonne: Yes, I will be glad to answer 
it. In this spot is a stone, become by the 
consecration of the bishop a figure of Jesus 
Christ. Like Him it bears the marks of 
the five wounds. The altar stone is anointed 
with oil to denote Christ, who is anointed 
with divinity, anointed with the priest- 
hood, anointed with the fullness and abun- 
dance of the Holy Spirit which operates 
unto the sanctification of all Christians. 

Mary ANN: Very good, Yvonne. I am 
sure you all understood what the altar 
represents. 

JEANETTE: Why is there a Crucifix on 
the altar? 

Joe: I think the image of the Crucified 
raised upon the altar indicates that the 
Eucharistic altar is a true Calvary in which 
the bloody sacrifice of Christ is renewed 
in an unbloody manner. 

GERTRUDE: What about the lights. Have 
they any meaning? 

Maponna: I learned that the candle- 
sticks and candles crown the altar not 
only as a sigt of honor and joy, but 
also as representing Christ, the Lord, who 
is the Light of the World. 

MartHa: For what reason are the linen 
cloths used? ; 

MarcaretT: I read that the rubrics re- 
quire that the altar be covered with three 
white linen cloths in reverence for the 
Most Holy Eucharist. 

GERALDINE: Are the cloths symbolic of 
anything? 

LAWRENCE: I think these cloths are sym- 
bolic of the linens in which the sacred 
Body of Christ was wrapped when laid 
in the tomb. 

Rosert: What is that big square piece 
of linen that the priest spreads on the 
altar before he begins the Mass? 

Mary ANN: That is the corporal. It is 
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the linen upon which the priest places the 
chalice and the host during the Mass. The 
corporal is the symbol of that purity of 
soul in which the Lord delights to take 
up His abode. 

Mary Lou: What is that pocket out of 
which the priest takes the corporal? 

GERTRUDE: This we call the burse. It 
is placed upon the chalice as the last of 
its covering. 

LAWRENCE: What is the use of the paten 
and chalice? 

Mary: On the paten is placed the un- 
leavened bread, which is afterward changed 
into the body of Christ. In the chalice is 
poured the wine with a little water which 
is changed into the blood of Christ. The 
Church uses these sacred vessels to repre- 
sent the hearts of the faithful, which are 
living sacred vessels containing the trea- 
sures of Christ. 

JosEPHINE: What is the name of the 
linen the priest uses after Communion? 

DANIEL: It is the purificator. The priest 
uses it to dry his fingers and lips as well 
as the chalice after the Communion. 

MaADonNA: Does the piece of cloth 
that covers the chalice have a symbolic 
meaning? 

Jor: Yes, I read that it is symbolic, 
first, of the veil of faith, second of the 
Eucharistic. veil, which conceals the Body 
of Christ, and third of the veil of blind- 
ness covering the eyes of the Jewish people 
and all sinful men. 

MartTHA: What is the name of the 
square piece that covers the chalice? 

Mary Ann: It is the white linen, cover- 
ing a card which the priest lays over the 
chalice during Mass to preserve the Pre- 
cious Blood which it contains from all 
accident. 

Ropert: Besides the chalice that the 
priest uses he takes out of the tabernacle 
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another this also a 
chalice? 

Mary ANN: Yes, we may call it a chal- 
ice, but its name is ciborium. This name 
is derived from the Latin word cibus mean- 
ing food. The ciborium contains the small 
sacred hosts for the peoples’ Communion. 

LAWRENCE: I would like to know the 
name of the plate that is used when one 
receives Holy Communion. 

Wixpur: I think the plate is called the 
paten. 

Mary 


cuplike vessel. Is 


ANN: That 
What 


Wilbur. 
is the matter of the 


is correct, 

FRANCIS: 
Sacrifice? 

Ropert: The bread used as the matter 
of the Holy Sacrifice must be made from 
the purest wheat unleavened and of a 
circular form. The wine for the consecra- 
tion must be extracted from grapes and 
mixed with a little water. 

MartuHa: What is the name of the two 
containers of the water and the wine? 

ELIZABETH: We call them cruets. 

JEANETTE: My brother who serves at the 
altar mentions the finger towel to us. What 
is meant by that? 

MELVIN: It represents the white linen 
mentioned in the Gospel used at the wash- 
ing of feet before the Last Supper. 

James: The priest uses a book. What 
do you call this beautiful book? 

Rosert: That is a Missal, which denotes 
Christ Himself who speaks to us in its 
pages. This book is supported on a book- 
stand, called the missal stand. 


LAWRENCE: Why are three cards used 
on the altar? 

Rosert: On these cards are certain parts 
of the Mass printed to serve as an aid 
to the priest’s memory. 

Mary: Why are chimes used at the 
altar? 

James: The chimes are used at the 
Mass to announce to the faithful the most 
solemn parts of the Mass, for example: 


Flanagrams 


Anna Dunser 


Richmond Heights, Mo. 


One morning the teacher placed on her 
desk some smali white squares of cloth. 
One large square she tacked to the bulletin 
board. The children watched with interest. 
She explained that the cloth was flanelette, 
sometimes called outing flannel. 

The children had on their desks crayon 
drawings they had made. The teacher asked 
them to cut out the objects in the pictures. 
If two objects overlapped they were to cut 
them out in one piece. 

Florence brought her cutouts to the 
teacher’s desk. The teacher pasted a small 
square of cloth on the back of each piece. 


at the time of Consecration and when it 
is time to receive Holy Communion. 

Mary Ann: Are there any more ques- 
tions concerning the Mass? If not I think 
we have covered about everything, and I 
hope we have profited by this discussion 
and have understood the real meaning and 
value of the Sacrifice of the Mass. I thank 
all of you for making this discussion a 
very delightful one. 


Florence then found that she could place 
the objects from her drawing on the bul- 
letin board and they would stick wherever 
she placed them. She tried to place them 
to the best advantage to make a good 
composition. Her classmates then criticized 
her arrangement. There weren’t enough 
things to fit nicely within the space, or 
as one pupil put it, the objects were not 
large enough to make the composition 
complete. 

The piece of cloth on the board was no 
larger than the original drawing. The chil- 
dren saw that they hadn’t used all of 
the space. 

The children were then eager to draw 
larger things and more of them and take 
their turns to arrange a good composition. 

The flanagram proved to be a good 
method of teaching good arrangement. The 
small units of a picture could easily be 
placed, inspected, and changed until the 
composition seemed satisfactory. 

Another use for the flanagram was the 
appreciation of abstract design. The teacher 
cut many pieces of colored paper into 
circles, squares, triangles, and many other 
shapes and pasted bits of cloth on the 
back. These were kept in a box near the 
bulletin board. Any child who had his work 
completed and had time on his hands could 
arrange these shapes into designs. Of course 
there were enough of one kind that there 
could be repetitions of shapes and colors. 
When a pupil had arranged a design that 
he liked, he left it there until some other 
child was ready to use this pleasant sort 
of game. Whenever possible a design was 
discussed before it was destroyed. 

When children, thereafter, made crayon 
or painted pictures they were inclined to 
stop and think how it would look on the 
flanagram. Would the parts look so scat- 
tered that one would want to move them? 
Would one want to place the most im- 
portant thing nearer the center? Could 
one say what was the most important part? 
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Meditations for Primary Children 


Sister M. Euphrosine, C.D.P. 


Providence High School 
Alexandria, La. 


March 1 — Sufferings of Mary 

When Mary heard that some bad men did not love Jesus, she 
was sad. They hated Jesus because He was good. Mary wished 
that she could help her Son. She would gladly have given her life 
to save Him, but she knew He had to die for sinners and for me. 

Oh dear Mother Mary, I am sorry that the people hurt you. 
My sins often hurt you too, but I wish not to sin. Tell Jesus that 
I am sorry and I promise you to love Him and work for Him. 


March 2 — Judas Hurts Jesus 

Judas was one of Jesus’ helpers. But later he did not like Jesus. 
He planned to arrest Jesus and make Him suffer. How it must 
have hurt Jesus to see Judas go against Him after He had been 
so kind to Judas. Am I kind and grateful to Jesus for letting 
me be a Catholic? For giving me the sacraments? (pause). 

My Lord and my God. I believe in Thee, I hope in Thee, 
and I love Thee. 


March 3 — The Last Supper 

At the Last Supper Jesus had with Him all twelve of His 
helpers, the Apostles. Jesus knew He had to leave, so He told 
the Apostles to take His place upon earth. During the supper, 
Jesus took bread and wine and changed it into His body and 
blood. This is the sacrament of Holy Eucharist. Jesus gave 
the Apostles the power to do the same. Today during each Holy 
Mass the priest takes bread and wine and with the same powerful 
words changes it into the Holy Eucharist which we receive in 
our little hearts. That is Holy Communion. I am preparing to 
receive my First Holy Communion soon. Am I really getting 
ready? (pause). 

O Jesus, Jesus, come to me; with all my heart I long for 
Thee. O Sacrament most holy, O Sacrament divine, all praise 
and all thanksgiving be every moment Thine! 


March 4 — The Agony in the Garden 

After the Last Supper, Jesus went out to the garden to pray. 
Some of the Apostles went with Him. Jesus knelt by a huge rock 
and let His hands rest on top of the rock. It was a quiet and 
peaceful place. The Apostles were resting nearby. As Jesus prayed, 
He felt very very sad because He knew what would happen in 
a short time. He knew that Judas, with a group of others who 
were against Him, would soon come and capture Him. Jesus 
felt so bad not only because of what suffering He would have 
to endure on account of Judas, but also because He saw all the 
sins that would ever be committed. Among them were mine. Yet 
Jesus kept on praying for strength. Just think about Jesus in 
the garden for a while (pause). 

My Jesus, mercy! My Jesus, mercy! 


March 5 — The Crown of Thorns 

After they tied Jesus’ hands, they led Him to the court, and 
there set Him on a small chair, then, making a crown from 
thorns, they put it on His head Oh, how much it must have hurt 
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to have so many thorns pricking His head, yet Jesus offered all 
this for sins that people commit by thinking bad things (pause). 

My loving Jesus, in spirit I kiss Your sacred head. I love 
You. Please forgive me my sins, especially all those I have com- 
mitted by thinking bad things. 


March 6 — Jesus Carries His Cross 

The cross that Jesus carried was very heavy. The soldiers 
put it on Jesus’ shoulder. It rubbed against His torn flesh. They 
made Jesus walk through the city. Some of the people laughed 
at Jesus, threw rocks and mud at Him. Just think how much 
it must have hurt Jesus (pause). 

My dearest Jesus, please forgive all those who hurt You. 
Today when I find something hard to do, I will think of Jesus 
and do it for Him. 

My Jesus, I love you. 


March 7 — St. Thomas Aquinas 

Today we celebrate a great feast day. St. Thomas spent 
much of his time studying and learning about God. He wrote 
many books about Jesus. These books were read by people and 
helped them to love God. One day as Thomas was looking at 
Jesus on the cross, Jesus spoke to Him and said, “Thomas, you 
have written well about Me. What do you want for your 
reward?” Thomas said, “You, Jesus —heaven!” Do I tell and 
write other people about God? (pause). 

Come, Holy Spirit, enlighten my mind, obtain for me the 
graces that I need to study well. St. Thomas, pray for me. 


March 8 — Jesus Nailed to the Cross 

When Jesus reached the top of the hill, they put the cross on 
the ground. Taking long nails and a hammer, they stretched 
Jesus on the cross and drove a nail through each hand and foot. 
Can you see the blood coming down as they raised the cross? 
(pause). 

O good Jesus, let one drop of Your precious blood fall on 
my soul, and cleanse it from sin. Never let me soil my soul 
again. My Jesus, mercy! (three times). 


March 9 — St. Frances of Rome 

St. Frances was a kind lady. She helped the sick and poor 
very much, yet she found time to pray. She loved her guardian 
angel. Many times she saw him. When she was very good, his 
light was very bright. If she sometimes committed even a little 
fault, the light would go away. Do I think of my guardian 
angel? Would his light shine for me? (pause). Whisper a prayer 
to your guardian angel. 

Holy Guardian Angels, pray for us, watch over and protect us! 


March 10 — The Five Wounds 

When you look at a Crucifix you can see a wound on Jesus’ 
side. The wound is open and little drops of blood are dripping 
from it. Then you can see His two sacred hands and two sacred 
feet. Those hands which so often helped others were pierced with 
a wide, dull nail. The feet too, which had made so many steps 
for others, are pierced by a nail. What pain must the nails have 
caused when driven through His hands and feet. O precious 
wounds! As you think about them, tell Jesus how much you 
love Him and ask Him to forgive (pause). 
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My loving Jesus, I am sorry for the many times I have hurt 
You. I love You! 


March 11 — Simon 


Jesus was very weak as He walked up to Calvary with the 
heavy cross. The pain and sorrow were so great that He could 
just barely walk. Simon, a kind man, saw how sad and weak 
Jesus was. He also noticed Jesus’ kind and sweet face. He felt 
sorry for Him. So, he helped Jesus carry His cross. I can help 
Jesus carry His cross if I quietly do what I am told, and often 
say, “My Jesus, I love You!” (pause). 

My dear Saviour, I love You! Help me to serve You better. 
No matter how hard a task it is that Mother asks me to do, 
help me always to say happily, “I'll be glad to do it for you, 
Mother.” 


March 12 — St. Gregory 

Gregory gave all the money he got from his father to the 
poor. Then he became a priest so that he could teach the poor 
people to love God. Later he became pope, that is, he became 
the leader of all Catholics. St. Gregory wrote many beautiful 
songs which we still sing in church. Singing is praying. We can 
love and praise God through our singing. We use our voice to 
praise God. Sometimes beautiful hymns help people to love God 
more. What short hymns do I know that help me think of 
God? (pause). 


March 13 — The Holy Women 

A group of holy women met Jesus as He was walking the way 
to Calvary carrying the heavy cross. They felt sorry for Him 
and wanted to help. They stayed with Mother Mary. How 
happy Jesus and Mary were to have some friends to be with 
them. Am I kind and friendly to my little friends? (pause). 

Jesus, Mary, Joseph, help me (three times). O Jesus, make 
me kind. O Jesus, make me love others more and more. 


March 14 — The Death of Christ 

It was on a Friday that Jesus was nailed to the cross. He 
hung on the cross for three long hours. When He died, the earth 
shook, the wind blew, the mountains cracked. Those people who 
did not believe that Jesus was God became very frightened. 
Some of them said, “He must be God.” Then they believed. 
Can you picture Jesus as He hung on the cross? Can you see 
the frightened people? (pause). 

O Jesus I believe in You, O Jesus I hope in You, O Jesus I 
love You with all my heart! 


March 15 — Good Friday 

The day on which Jesus died is called Good Friday. To show 
our love for Him and to thank Him for all the sufferings that 
He endured, we should be happy to make a sacrifice. We do not 
eat meat on Friday as a remembrance of Jesus’ dying on the cross. 
This is to show our love for Him. Do I think of making extra 
little sacrifices on Friday? (pause). 

My Jesus, I adore Thee; my Jesus, I believe in Thee. I 
thank Thee for all that You have suffered for me. Thank You 
for giving us Yourself in Holy Communion. 


March 16 — Peter Hurts Jesus 

St. Peter, who was one of the Apostles, was with Jesus in 
the garden when the soldiers took Jesus away. He followed the 
group at a distance as they led Jesus to the courtyard. Later St. 
Peter was afraid of the group, so he didn’t want them to know 
that he was a friend of Jesus. Instead of going into the court 
room and helping Jesus, he pretended that he didn’t even know 
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Him. One of the servants asked Peter if he knew Jesus. Peter 
denied it and said “No.” Just then Jesus was being led across 
the bridge from one room into another. Peter happened to look 
up and, what did he see but the sad face of Jesus! How it must 
have hurt Jesus to know that Peter pretended not to know Him 
(pause). 

O Jesus, I believe in You, O Jesus, I love You, O Jesus, I 
hope in You. 


March 17 — St. Patrick 

St. Patrick studied hard, then became a priest and bishop. The 
Irish people during that time didn’t know about Jesus and Mary. 
St. Patrick went to Ireland and taught them about God. He used 
a clover (shamrock) of three leaves to help them understand the 
three persons in God. He drove the devils out like snakes. He 
built many churches and schools. How do I show that I believe 
in the Blessed Trinity? Do I make the Sign of the Cross devoutly? 
(pause). 

St. Patrick, pray for us; obtain for us a deeper faith in God. 


March 18 — The Three Hours 

Jesus hung on the cross for three long and weary hours. 

Perhaps one day you were very ill. You had a severe head- 
ache, your whole body ached, you were thirsty but couldn’t drink 
any water. Your eyes burned and you wanted to rest. How long 
and painful the time was! Just imagine how much more Jesus 
suffered with His terrible headache, pain, thirst, and so forth. 
This lasted for three long hours (pause). 

My Jesus, mercy! Grant me the grace that I need to accept 
pain quietly. 


March 19 — St. Joseph 

God chose Joseph for a very important work. St. Joseph was 
the foster father of Jesus. He guarded Mary and Jesus; he 
worked for them. He made them a sweet home. He earned money 
to buy them food and clothing. St. Joseph did not live to see 
Jesus when He started to teach. When St. Joseph died, Jesus 
and Mary were at his bedside. What a beautiful death! Do I 
think of death? (pause). Talk to St. Joseph.. 

Dear St. Joseph, Mary, and Jesus be at my bedside when I 
die. Jesus, Mary, Joseph, help me. 


March 20 — St. Joseph, Model of Workers 


Your mother and father are your best friends. You depend 
much on your parents. Your father works hard each day to earn 
enough money to buy your food and clothes and give you a 
warm home. You can help your father in many ways. You can 
let him know that you appreciate his hard work and you love 
him. One of the best ways to show your love is to pray for him. 
You can ask St. Joseph to obtain the grace that your father 
needs to keep his job. St. Joseph took care of and worked for 
the Blessed Mother and Little Jesus. St. Joseph knew how hard 
it was at times to keep on working. He will help your father 
too, if you ask him. Think now for a while of the many hard 
days that your father has had. How can you help him? (pause). 

St. Joseph, pray for us. Help my father and mother to do 
their work well. Ask Jesus and Mary to send their blessing upon 
my parents’ work. 


March 21 — St. Benedict 

St. Benedict started a school for young boys who wanted to 
become priests. He was very holy and kind. One day someone 
wanted to poison him, so he put the poison in his soup. When 
Benedict was ready to eat the soup a little snake appeared in 
it. He knew God didn’t want him to eat the soup. God didn’t 
want Benedict to die, yet. He needed him to help save more 
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souls. How hard do I try to do my lesson well? Am I doing 
my best? (pause). 

Mother most pure, pray for us. St. Benedict, pray for me. 
Holy Guardian Angel, watch over me and protect me. 


March 22 — Jesus Is Buried 
After Jesus died on the cross, He was taken down and placed 
in Mary’s arms. Then Mary with some other kind people put 
Jesus in a tomb. Mary, will you be there when I die? (pause). 
Holy Mary, pray for me now and at the hour of my death. 
From today on, dear Blessed Mother, I shall say one Hail Mary 
each night so that you will be at my bedside in my last agony. 


March 23 — He Is Risen 

Jesus stayed in the sepulcher (tomb) for three days. On the 
third day, which we now call Easter Sunday, He arose frem 
the tomb. Jesus then went to visit His Mother, the Apostles, and 
other people. Just think! after all that terrible suffering on 
Friday. He now is strong, beautiful, and alive. Only God can 
do that. He did this to make up for our sins and reopen the gates 
of heaven. What great love He has shown us. Shouldn’t I be 
happy to offer a little suffering, maybe a headache, or pain to 
show Jesus that I am grateful for all He has done for me? 

My Jesus, mercy! My Jesus, I love You and thank You. 


March 24 — Special Messengers From God 

When God the Father had chosen Mary to be the Mother of 
God, He sent an archangel to carry the message to Mary. The 
name of the archangel was St. Gabriel. That really was an im- 
portant message the archangel Gabriel came to bring Holy Mary. 
We can ask St. Gabriel to be a messenger for us. We can ask 
him to carry a message from us to God. St. Gabriel will help 
us if we ask him. Send a message now. Think of some special 
grace or help you need or a sacrifice you have made. Ask St. 
Gabriel to take it to God (pause). 

St. Gabriel, pray for us. 


March 25 — The Annunciation 

The Blessed Virgin Mary was the most holy and pure girl 
that ever lived. God loved her so much that He chose her to 
be the Mother of our Saviour. When the angel Gabriel appeared 
to Mary, she was very much surprised and somewhat frightened. 
But after the angel explained the message to Mary, she happily 
answered, “I will do whatever God wants me to do.” So she 
became the Mother of God. Am I willing to accept work that 
is hard to do? (pause). 

Holy Mary, you have shown me how to be obedient, holy, 
pure, and humble. Please help me to become like you in grace. 


March 26 — Our Forgotten Friends 

While living here upon earth we find many friends. Sometimes 
these friends move away and perhaps soon they are forgotten by 
us. So it happens many times to people who lived here with us, 
but have died. For a while we think of them and pray for them, 
but soon they, too, are forgotten. These forgotten souls may 
still be suffering in purgatory. They are waiting and waiting for 
some other friend to think about them. They are wishing for 
someone to offer a sacrifice or an extra prayer to God so that 
they can be relieved from the pains of purgatory. Will you 
please be their friend? Right now say as many short prayers 
as you can remember for some poor forgotten soul in purgatory 
(pause). 


My Jesus, mercy! 


March 27 — Asking for Favors 
Many times you pray for some special favor, that you want, 
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however you don’t get it. Then you feel sad and think that God 
doesn’t hear you. God does hear what you are asking. He heard 
you when you were praying. Maybe the favor you were asking for 
was not good for you. Maybe if you got what you wanted, you 
might become very selfish and unkind. Therefore, God does not 
give what you ask if He knows that it would not be good for 
you. Whenever we pray we should always state also, “if God 
wills,’ or “if God wants me to have it.” That way we will be 
more willing to accept a “No” from God. How do I ask God 
for favors? (pause). 

Jesus, I believe in Thee, Jesus, I hope in Thee, Jesus, I love 
Thee. 


March 28 — My School 

My good mother and father are making many a sacrifice so 
that I can go to a Catholic school. In school my teachers are 
kind and wish to help me to know more about God, to learn my 
prayers and learn how to be kind and loving. All this they teach 
me, so that one day I may go to heaven. Do I listen carefully 
so as to remember? (pause). 

O Jesus, teach me how to be kind and loving. Help me to 
understand what I am to do. O Holy Spirit, obtain for me graces 
I need to learn what is right. Help me to serve God more willingly. 


March 29 — Little Missionaries 

As small as you are, you can also be a missionary. You can 
be a little missionary. There are many ways in which you can 
be one. You may offer sacrifices for others, you may say extra 
prayers for sinners, you may pray for those priests and Sisters 
who are working in far away lands that God may give them the 
graces they need to keep on working. You may give up some of 
your own spending money and save these pennies to be given to 
the very needy. You may offer your Holy Mass and Holy Com- 
munion for the success of the work of those who need it. In 
what way am I trying to be a missionary? (pause). 

O my God, I am very sorry for not using my time well. I 
wish to help others too. O Blessed Mother, give me a big, 
generous, loving heart. 


March 30 — Our Helpers 


We have many friends and helpers—those people who help 
us when we are sick, who help us in school by teaching us 
the word of God, who protect and guard us, and all those who 
supply us with things we need are our helpers. These people, 
too, sometimes get very tired and lonesome. We can make our 
helpers happy. We can greet them, or just smile whenever we 
see them. We can tell them “thank you,” and let them know 
that we appreciate their help. In what way can I make my 
helpers happy? (pause). 

Dear St. Joseph, bless all the helpers, especially bless the 
one who has helped me today. (Name one in particular.) Obtain 
for (her, him) the grace and strength he or she needs to keep on 
working for God. Jesus, Mary, Joseph, help us and bless us. 


March 31 — My Task 

God made me to know Him, to love Him, and to serve Him. 
That means that God wants me to work for Him in order to 
gain heaven. As a loving child, I should have a little task or 
little job to do each day at home. What is my little job? Do I 
do it every day? Am I happy when I do it? Whenever Mother or 
Daddy asks me to help with some extra work, am I willing? 
(pause). 

Little Boy Saviour, You have shown me how to love and obey. 
I wish to be more loving and kind. Help me to serve God better. 
Holy Guardian Angel, whisper to me when I am about to com- 
plain. Lead me in the right road to God. 











































































































The Teaching of 


Like most children I passed through the 
years of grammar school without any really 
serious difficulty. But certain incidents, 
some of them unpleasant, have persistently 
remained in my memory and occasionally 
pop to the surface without warning. One 
of these incidents took place during the 
seventh grade. It was, from all outward 
appearances, of minor importance, but it 
was to be rather significant with regard 
to my later development. 


A Sad Beginning 

As I sat in class one day, the principal 
of our school, a normally good-natured 
Dominican Sister of obviously Celtic line- 
age, walked into the room and began to ask 
the students—I use the term loosely — 
to recite for her Walt Whitman’s “O’Cap- 
tain, my Captain.” One after another they 
rose and rendered the lines with hardly a 
single slip of memory. I was nonplused; 
it seemed quite strange to me that my 
fellow classmates should be so facile; I 
upbraided myself for not having developed 
any such talent. 

Finally the inevitable occurred. The good 
Sister asked yours truly to recite Whit- 
man’s poem. Humbly I admitted that, 
though I did think it an excellent poem 
and though I admired my classmates for 
their ability in retaining the various stan- 
zas, I was afraid that I had never before 
even heard of such a poem, not to mention 
memorizing it. Needless to say, the Sister 
was not pleased. With stinging Irish cyni- 
cism she paraded before the class my bold- 
ness, sloth, and disobedience. I was forced 
to admit that she did have a point, but 
I thought it wise to mention that I must 
have been absent from school the day the 
poem was assigned (I had actually missed 
several days of school the previous week). 
Unfortunately, the logic of my argument 
failed to convince her; in fact, it merely 
supplied fuel for her attack. 

The upshot of the affair was that I was 
told, in terms not too gentle, to remain 
in the classroom that afternoon for as long 
as it took me to commit “Mr. Whitman’s 
beautiful poem” to memory. In my mind 
a great injustice was being perpetrated, but 
there seemed to be no way to convince 
Sister of it. However, by three o’clock my 
indignation had risen to such a pitch that 
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I determined to take the matter into my 
own hands. I tried to sneak out of school, 
in which, of course, I failed. 

For the first two hours after school I 
sat staring blankly at the book before me. 
I was fit to be tied —angry at the Sister 
for having given me the penance and angry 
with myself for having failed to escape. 
I kept telling myself that I could memorize 
the poem in a few moments but that I 
would not do it, as a tacit protest against 
the monstrous injustice. However, by five 
o’clock factors other than my wounded 
pride were entering into my mental atti- 
tude. At length, the flesh conquered the 
spirit and I memorized that hateful poem. 

Thus, my first encounter with poetry was 
not what you would call a happy one. By 
the time I arrived home that evening I 
had extended my dislike from the particu- 
lar poem to the whole world of poetry. It 
took many years and the efforts of several 
men to remove that repugnance. 


There Are Others 

Now to get to the point of all this. It 
seems to me that very many young people, 
especially those of high school age, have, 
for various reasons, acquired the same 
antipathy that I had. When talking to high 
school students about poetry, one receives 
a variety of impressions. To some young 
people the word “poetry” implies some- 
thing that is a little less than virile. Others, 
having been forced in the schools to cram 
stanza after stanza of poetry into their 
heads, associate poetry with drudgery. They 
simply refuse to listen to any discussion 
about the beauties and excellence of verse. 
They have formed a prejudice against all 
poetry and are determined not to give it 
up. 

We must seek out the cause of this 
problem and then try to fix upon a means 
of removing it. It should be kept in mind 
that the repugnance which a student shows 
toward poetry, like every other prejudice, 






is not innate; it has been acquired as a 
result of overzealous educational processes. 
Small children are continually singing songs 
and making rhymes. Almost before they 
are able to understand the words, children 
can learn to recite and to love simple 
verse. Any little girl playing jump rope 
will delight her elders with the simple 
poetry she chants as the rope flicks under 
her feet. Even the two-fisted young men 
of the pre-fourth grade set sing with glee, 
“Little Jack Horner sat in a corner... .” 


A Warning to Teachers 

The young lover of poetry goes to school. 
This is the critical period, because during 
these years his love will either be made 
to flourish and live, or it will be stifled 
and die. If the pupil can succeed in passing 
through grammar school and the early 
years of high school without developing a 
positive distaste for poetry, he can be 
fairly sure that the love will be his all the 
days of his life. However, it is frequently 
the case that the student is subjected to 
faulty training and advice with regard to 
poetry during the early years of his edu- 
cation. Either the teacher does not stress 
enough the beauty and value of verse, or 
—by far the worse—so introduces the 
pupil to poetry that he is alienated before 
he can give it a fair chance. Frequently, 
the teacher equates poetry with the works 
of Spenser or Milton or Wordsworth or 
Browning or Shakespeare. When the young 
pupil attempts to read the works of these 
men he finds them too advanced, too com- 
plex, for himself. The tyro is then apt, 
for the simple reason. that he is just a 
beginner, to make the mistake that poetry 
is beyond him and that he does not like it. 

As with everything else, poetry must be 
taught by starting with the more simple. 
This is the method advocated by Father 
Francis B. Thornton in his book How to 
Improve Your Personality by Reading. He 
suggests a fivefold division of poetry, 
graded according to the ability and ad- 
vancement of the reader, to aid the learner 
in developing a love for poetry. If I may, 
I would like to outline this scheme. 

According to this plan, the teacher would 
start his students in the study of the world 
of poetry by having them become ac- 
quainted with rollicking rhythms and hu- 
morous verse, like Belloc’s “Drinking Song” 
or “Do You Remember ar Inn?” Chester- 
ton’s “Lepanto,” Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter,” 
Noyes’s “The Highwayman,” or even Poe’s 
“Annabel Lee.” The quality in poetry for 
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which the young student is looking is not 
the staid beauty of Milton or the unearth- 
liness of Shelley’s “To a Skylark.” The 
young are too full of life to appreciate this 
poetry. They should be given something 
that is as lively and as witty as they them- 
selves are, for instance, something like 
Ogden Nash’s “Tableau at Twilight.” 

In time, when the student has been won 
over to the side of verse by means of this 
light poetry — and, believe me, he will be 
won over — the teacher may lead him on 
to other poetry, such as The Ballad of 
Robin Hood, Tennyson’s minor poems, The 
Salt Water Ballads of Masefield, The Bal- 
lad of Reading Gaol by Oscar Wilde, or 
Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion. These nar- 
rative poems are still sufficiently simple 
for the pupil to comprehend their meaning 
without too much difficulty, and yet com- 
plex enough to demand more of the reader 
than does the poetry of the authors men- 
tioned previously. 

The third step in this beneficial brain- 
washing would be to introduce the student 
of poetry to the poems of such people as 
Carl Sandburg, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, and others 
of this type. The young boy or girl might 
also be able to wrestle at this time with 
selections from Chaucer and the works of 
Wordsworth and the later Romanticists. As 
the process continues, the complexity of 
the poems and the effort of the reader 
should increase proportionately. Having 
hooked our fish with the tantalizing bait 
of lighter poetry, we now try to land him 
with the net of more substantial verse. 


An Important Accomplishment 


If the student succeeds in surmounting 
this third stage in his study without form- 
ing any repugnance for poetry, the teacher 
has accomplished the first and most im- 
portant of his tasks. He has shown to the 
pupil, as much as one man can show an- 
other, the beauty and truth to be found 
in good poetry. He no longer finds it 
necessary to try to convince the pupil of 
the value of verse. The works themselves 
have done that. The job of the teacher is 
still to guide the student and to explain 
to him passages that are too difficult, but 
now the teacher is aided in his work by 
the interest of the learner. 

Next, the beauty of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets, the poems of Donne, Emily Dickin- 
son, Francis Thompson, and Thomas Hardy 
should be allowed to delight the newborn 
lover of poetry. He is now prepared to 
take on, also, the minor works of Blake, 
T. S. Eliot, Thomas Merton, Jessica 
Powers, W. H. Auden, Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, Robert Lowell, John Frederick 
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Nims, and others. The ambitious reader 
might even try Tate’s “Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead” or Ransom’s “Painted 
Head!” These poets will mature the stu- 
dent by showing him how abstruse thought 
can be put into beautiful language. The 
reader will, of his own accord, seek out 
this style of poetry as he grows older, 
but it will be the job of the teacher to 
continue to enlighten him and to direct 
his steps along the proper path. 

At long last, the man who has been 
trained to approach poetry by this gradu- 
ally ascending path will have the chance 
to delve into the great “thought poetry” 


that has been written over the centuries. 
He will wander through the streets of The 
Deserted Village, or be stimulated by the 
couplets of Pope’s Essay on Man. His 
previous training will enable him to ponder 
with advantage over Eliot’s The Waste 
Land or Milton’s Paradise Lost. He will 
be inclined to attempt, for his own enjoy- 
ment, to read the masterpieces of the poets 
of Rome and Greece. He will familiarize 
himself with The Divine Comedy, and will 
fondly read and reread Shakespeare. In 
short, he will have prepared himself well 
for years of pleasure and profit to be 
derived from poetry. 


Making a Holy-Water Font 


Clarita O’Connor 


Holy Names College 
Spokane 2, Wash. 


Attractive holy-water fonts are simple 


to make. They are appropriate Easter gifts 
to hold the holy water, blessed on Holy 
Saturday. 


Materials Needed 


3%4 by 3 by 7 in. strip lumber, Hawaiian 
mahogony or Philippine mahogony; cray- 
ons; shellac; carpenter’s glue; bird’s bath; 
gummed picture hanger. 


Tools Needed 


Ruler, coping saw, sandpaper, No. 4 
(very coarse), No. 3/0 (very fine). 


Procedure 


From left and right edges from top of 
board mark down 1 inch. Find the center 
of top of board and mark it. Draw a line 
across board from left to right. Your lines 
should measure 1 in. from top of board. 

From the center top of your board draw 
diagonal lines both left and right to meet 
the line at the edge. You have now tri- 
angles within a rectangle. 

Saw the corners off with the coping saw. 
Round out the corners of board with sand- 
paper. 

Sandpaper your board with No. 4 sand- 
paper; then with No. 3/0 until it has a 
smooth finish. 

Draw your design on board with crayon. 

Shellac the design and board. One coat 
will do. 

Select a plastic colored birdbath to go 
with your design. (They come in three 
colors: red, white, and green.) Apply car- 
penter’s glue to the back of the plastic 
birdbath and place it below your design. 
Center it within the space below design 
on your board. Leave overnight to dry. 

Place a gummed picture hanger on the 
back of your holy-water font to hang. 
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Malty is a little cat 
As saucy as can be 

And never does what she is told 
By other cats, you see. 


























The dog and chickens, too 

Till they at last, a meeting held 
To see what they should do. 

The dog began in solemn tones 
A stern complaint, relate 

How pussy often snatched a bone 
From off his very plate. 

The older cats, with one accord 
In accents loud and clear, 

“The way she laps her daily milk 
Is very crude, we fear.” 

Then Mrs. Hen with head held high 
And cackling as she told, 

How pussy chased her baby chicks 
Around the yard — quite bold. 









































































































































Malty, the Kitten 


Her manners such, she shocks them all 


Sister Benedict Julie, 
S.N.D. 


San Jose, Calif. 


“O this will never do!” they said, 
“To let this kitten stay. 

So we must drive her from this place 
Before the end of day.” 

But pussy knew what she would do 
For very smart was she, 

As from her hiding place she sneaked 
Away, before they’d see. 

Into the house she quickly ran 
And jumped upon a chair 

And through the windowpane she watched 
To see how things would fare. 

She watched them search and search the 

place 


pane 
Pr 

















































A Picture Story of Malty the Kitten. 





But all their efforts failed 


As no one thought that she had been 
A-list’ning to their tales. 

Now pussy settled down to rest 
In comfort and to purr 

To wait for little Anne to come 
And smooth her pretty fur. 

Beside the fish-bowl did she watch 
As if she’d no concern 

But all the while a naughty glow 
Within her eyes did burn. 

Sweet Fortune Fair was on her side 
As darling Anne was near 

She quickly came and picked her up 
And called her, “Malty dear.” 

Into the yard, Anne gaily went 
With pussy in her arm 

And then they saw ’twas useless now 
To drive her from the farm. 

Now Malty dear, so wise and shrewd 
As all cats are, you know 

Is living in the house with Anne 
And wears a satin bow. 


—$ 


National Library Week 


National Library Week will be observed 
March 16-22. The purpose of the Week is 
to encourage people to read and appreciate 
the value of libraries in the home, in the 
school, and for public use. To help teachers 
plan their Library Week activities, here are 
two suggestions taken from a list of 16 
drawn up by the National: Library Week 
committee. 1. Plan an assembly program cen- 
tered around students who are “authorities” 
on some subject, have them relate to the 
audience their experiences with books on that 
subject and where they got them. 2. Ask 
high school students which books they remem- 
ber reading and enjoying when they were 
younger; bring these to the attention of 
the elementary school teachers. For more 
ideas, write to National Library Week, 24 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Vocation Project 


A diocesan wide program for vocations has 
been launched in Fort Wayne, Ind., to meet 
a situation which Bishop Leo A. Pursley has 
termed “critical.” During the year-long pro- 
gram, Bishop Pursley will visit each of the 
diocese’s 80 parishes to offer a pontifical low 
Mass for vocations. All youths in each parish 
from seventh grade through high school are 
expected to attend these Masses accompanied 
by their parents. Rev. James P. Conroy, 
diocesan director of vocations, will visit each 
parish to speak about vocations. He will be 
available for personal interviews with those 
wishing to discuss the subject further. 


Free Book Advice at NCEA 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians, a division of the American Library 
Association through the Professional Relations 
Committee, is offering free consultant service 
to all school administrators, teachers, and 
librarians attending the NCEA in April. 
Room 304 in the Convention Hall has been 
assigned for this purpose and will be attended 
by experts in the school library field. Hours 
9:30-12:30; and 2~5:50 on April 9 and 10. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
BLINDS 


OVER THE YEAR 


Flexalum Audio-Visual blinds 
will be your most economical, 
most practical 
classroom window covering! 


FLexaLuM A-V BLINDS GIVE YOU EVERYTHING FROM FULL 
DAYLIGHT (WITHOUT GLARE) TO “PROJECTION” DARKNESS— 
yet they cost less to install than any combination of black- 
out and conventional window covering. What’s more, they 
cost less to maintain, too. Flexalum’s special spring-tempered 
aluminum, wipe clean plastic tape and nylon cord give 
years of trouble-free service. (That’s certainly a comfort 
in these days of ever-increasing maintenance costs.) And, 
the greater number of slats per blind, special tape construc- 
tion and light trap channels enable you to turn any class- 
room into a dark auditorium at the flick of a cord. Less light 
comes in...less money goes out—with Flexalum A-V 
blinds...sold with a written five year guarantee by 
Hunter Douglas Aluminum Division of Bridgeport Brass Co. 


Hunter Douglas Aluminum Corp. 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


I am interested in getting (at no obligation) O specification data 
O cost estimates on Flexalum® Audio-Visual Blinds 








Catholic Education News 


AD MULTOS ANNOS 


% BroTHER AELRED OF Mary, FS.C., Te- 
cently celebrated his silver jubilee as a disciple 
of St. John Baptist de la Salle. Brother 
Aelred is librarian and director of music at 
the De La Salle College Scholasticate of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


%& Sister M. Vircrnia, S.C.N., librarian at 
Holy Family Hospital and Holy Family High 
School in Ensley, Ala., celebrated her golden 
anniversary as a member of the community 
of Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Ky. Sister 
Mary Virginia, whose family was violently 
anti-Catholic, overcame all obstacles to be- 
come a Catholic and a nun. She has received 
the Grand Cross of Leadership, and is presi- 
dent of the Archbishop Toolen Library Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association - of 
America. 


%& Rev. ArtHUR J. SHEEHAN, S.J., observed 
his golden jubilee in December. Father Sheehan 
is director of studies for secondary schools in 
the New England Province of the Society of 
Jesus. In 1955, he was elected the first presi- 
dent of the New England Unit of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 


%& BrotHer B. Henry, F.S.C., provincial of 
the Christian Brothers’ Baltimore province, 
celebrated his silver jubilee as a Christian 
Brother on December 8. 


% Four Christian Brothers, on the staff at 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., celebrated 
their 25th anniversaries in a joint ceremony 
in November. They are: BRoTHER L. MicHAEL, 
F.S.C.; BrotHer Jutius, F.S.C.; BRoTHER 
Hermes, F.S.C.; and BrorHer L. GEorGE, 
rok. 


% BroTtHer QueNTIN HeEcerty, C.S.C., cele- 

brated his 25th jubilee on February 2. Brother 
Quentin is now stationed at Reitz Memorial 
High School in Evansville, Ind. BroTHERs 
Avica DrepericuH, C.S.C., Emmett Strou- 
MEHER, C.S.C., and ADALBERT Mrowca, 
C.S.C., also celebrated their silver jubilees 
on that day. 


%& SisteR M. Srmpricis, O.P.M., a teacher 
at St. Catherine’s School, North Pelham, 
N. Y., was honored in December by members 
of the parish, former pupils, including nine 
nuns, and friends. The occasion for the testi- 
monial was the completion of fifty consecu- 
tive years as a teacher there. She is presently 
teaching grandchildren of some of her former 
pupils. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE OF THE 
BROTHERS OF MARY IN HAWAII 


The pioneer Brothers arrived in Honolulu, 
September 3, 1883. There were eight of them, 
five destined for St. Louis College in Honolulu 
and the others for St. Anthony’s School in 
Wailuku. Brother Bertram was director of St. 
Louis College until 1905. During his adminis- 
tration the school grew both in enrollment and 
in prestige. The Brothers enjoyed the special 
friendship of the colorful King Kalakaua, as 
well as of the royal family, and received oc- 
casional subsidies from the legislature. 

The original site of the school became too 
small and in 1928 St. Louis College was 
moved to the heights of Kalaepohaku. Five 
large buildings had been erected there, thanks 
to the energy and determination of Brother 
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Adolf Eiben, who was director of the school 
from 1921 to 1930. Under his successors, 
Brother Francis Neubeck (1930-1939) and 
Brother Paul Sibbing (1930-1939) the enroll- 
ment increased from 1284 to 1610. A remark- 
able feature of the school population (and of 
the whole Territory, for that matter) is the 
absolute absence of race discrimination. Ori- 
entals and Caucasians, live together peacefully 
and amically —something that should give 
pause to many a mainland city. 

After Pearl Harbor, the buildings were taken 
over by the Army as a hospital and classes 
were conducted in rooms available in public 
schools. After the war, normal conditions were 
restored and the elementary grades were grad- 
ually eliminated. The term “college” was given 
to the institution following the French custom 
of thus designating any school with grades 
above the elementary. In September of 1955, 
St. Louis Junior College was opened and two 
years later it was extended to a four year, 
coeducational institution with the name 
Chaminade College. The preparatory depart- 
ment became St. Louis High School. Rev. 
Robert Mackey is the first president and 
Brother John McCluskey the first dean. 

This year marks the 75th anniversary of the 
Brothers of Mary in Hawaii. The record of 
their achievements is written in the book of 
life. Their students are to be found in the 
commercial and government enterprises of the 
Territory, who have given a good account of 
themselves. Convert classes were conducted 
every year, and up to 1956 there were 1183 
baptisms. As a fitting memorial to the dia- 
mond jubilee, the alumni plan to crown the 
heights of Kalaepohaku with a chapel ded- 
icated to Our Lady of Lourdes. 


HONORS AND APPOINTMENTS 


New President at Siena Heights 
College 


SIsTER BENEDICTA Marie has been named 
as president of Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Mich. Sister Benedicta Marie is also first 
councilor and has been a member of the 
Community of the Adrian Dominican Sisters 
for 37 years. 


Leads Inter-Faith Organization 


JEROME KERWIN, a political science pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Religious Education 
Association. He succeeds Grorce N. SHUSTER, 
president of Hunter College, N. Y. Both 
are Catholic laymen. FATHER THURSTON 
Davis, S.J., editor of America, was made a 
vice-president to represent Catholics. REv. 
Dr. F. ERNEST JOHNSON was elected vice- 
president to represent Protestants and RABBI 
JosePH LOOKSTEIN was named vice-president 
representing the Jewish faith. 


Named to Theology Academy 


Mscr. JosepH C. Fenton, professor of the- 
ology at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., was presented with his diploma as a 
member of the Pontifical Roman Theology 
Academy. Msgr. Fenton, the editor of the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, was appointed 
to the Academy in 1956, becoming the only 
American member of the group. The Academy 
was founded in 1718 by Pope Clement XI. 


Edits Archdiocesan Newspaper 


Rev. Geratp SHEKLETON has been named 
editor-in-chief of the Witness, archdiocesan 





newspaper in Dubuque, Iowa. He succeeds 
Mscr. Witt1am D. Green who died in No- 
vember of 1957. 


Receives City Award 


Rev. Lowrie J. Daty, S.J., assistant pro- 
fessor of history at St. Louis University, Mo., 
received the St. Louis award for 1957 from 
the city of St. Louis, Mo. Father Daly is the 
26th recipient of the award and the first 
clergyman of any faith to receive this honor. 
He received a $1,000 check for his “conspicu- 
ous contributions to the cultural life of St. 
Louis.” It was he who conceived the idea of 
a microfilmed Vatican Library for St. Louis. 
Father Daly announced that the money would 
be used to film rare documents of St. Louis 
history. 


Pere Marquette Award 


Dan Herr, president of the Thomas More 
Association of Chicago, has received the Pere 
Marquette award from Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. The award is given to per- 
sons “whose lives and professional achieve- 
ments have exemplified the traits which the 
university cherishes . . . Service to God, to 
man, and to one’s community or to the 
university.” 


DePaul Consultant 


GrorcE W. Wuson, retired vice-president 
and treasurer of Commonwealth Edison Co., 
has been named consultant on development 
at DePaul University. In this capacity, he 
will assist the development and public rela- 
tions department in its approach to Chicago- 
area business and industry for support of 
the university’s $514 million developmental 
plan. Mr. Wilson is also a director of the 
Chicago U.S.O. and a director of Catholic 
Charities in Chicago. 


Pastor Is “Man of Year” 


Rev. Dantet F. MonacuHan, pastor of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Lincoln, Ill, has been 
named that city’s “Man of the Year.” The 
local newspaper, the Daily Courier, names a 
“Man of the Month” each month during 
the year and of these twelve, Father 
Monaghan was chosen for this year’s 
citation. 


Editor Honored 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII has elevated 
FaTHER GERALD H. Kirwin, editor of the 
Evangelist, newspaper of the Albany diocese, 
to the rank of domestic prelate with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor. 


Research Grant 


Dr. Roranp M. Narpone, a biologist at the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., has been selected by the university’s 
research fund committee to receive a $1,500 
research grant offered by the Evening Star, 
a local newspaper. Dr. Nardone received his 
Ph.D. at the age of 23. 


First Woman to Receive NCEA Post 


SIsTER M. THEODORE, vice-president and 
dean of St. Joseph Coilege, West Hartford, 
Conn., was elected vice-chairman of the New 
England unit, college and university section, 
of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Sister M. Theodore is the first woman 
to be elected to the office; she succeeds VERY 
Rev. JosepH R. N. MaxweE tt, S.J., president 
of Boston College. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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By REV. JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 


Professor of Sociology, Loyola College and Seminary 


Fordham University, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


@ ENOUGH EVIDENCE on the need 
of adequate parish knowledge was pre- 
sented in the article, “15 Million Lost 
Catholics” in the December issue of 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. We 
cited papal emphasis on the vital apos- 
tolic values which require competently 
compiled, analyzed, and assessed parish 
data. The key to this data is a usable 
complete parish census. No matter how 
complete, a census has its limitation, 
still it is a sime qua non for pastoral 
knowledge. Here is one way of pre- 
paring, executing, and exploiting a good 
census. 

First, a word or two of qualification. 
In so brief an article it is impossible 
to describe in sufficient detail all the 


pertinent phases of this census system. 
Further description will be available 
soon, it is hoped, through the publica- 
tion of the author’s Northern Parish, a 
sociological analysis of an urban parish 
in a northeastern metropolis. Remem- 
ber, too, that others have developed 
different census techniques that are 
equally satisfactory. The technique pre- 
sented here is not meant to preclude 
others, but is an example of what has 
worked and can work effectively. 

As implied in our previous article, 
the census should include the whole par- 
ish, not just parishioners willing to be 
counted, or even only Catholics. From 
papal reminders and Canon Law 
(Canon 1350, par. 1) we know that 
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everyone within the parish boundaries 
is, in some definite sense, a parishioner, 
and hence should be included in a par- 
ish file. This census, concerned as it is 
with status animarum (Canon 470, par. 
1) should contain all the information 
the pastor needs to know his flock as 
actually existing persons in a definite 
social milieu. Although it is neither 
advisable nor practical to construct de- 
tailed psychological and _ sociological 
dossiers on each parishioner, we do want 
more information than the dates of his 
baptism and marriage, the number in 
his family, and his possible membership 
in parish societies. Furthermore, the 
information should be recorded so we 
can work readily with classes and cat- 
egories of data, not merely with indi- 
vidual cards that must be returned to 
their respective alphabetical position 
after every use. 

The parish census should be almost 
numerically complete, informationally 
extensive, and administratively maneu- 
verable. The following outlines the 
kinds of files desired for the census, 
how to prepare for and carry out their 
collection, and how they may be used. 


Kinds of Census Files 


NAME-ADDRESS-RELIGIOUS AFFILIA- 
TION FILE covering by street, or section, 
every household in the parish. This is 
best kept in a loose leaf binder on ruled 
sheets, duplicated as in Fig. 1. 

ALPHABETICAL FILE OF ALL CATH- 
OLIC HOUSEHOLDS IN THE PARISH. This 
is a file of 3 by 5 index cards containing 
the name of the head of the family, ad- 
dress, and in the top right-hand corner 
the number (or letter or name) of the 
parish section. It might also indicate 
the presence or absence of cards in the 
information census file (below). 

ALPHABETICAL FILE OF ALL CATH- 
otic HOUSEHOLDS FOR EACH PARISH 
SECTION. This is a duplicate set of 3 by 
5 cards, arranged alphabetically and by 
section. 

Fite oF ACTUAL CENSUS INFORMA- 
TION CARDS, arranged by section, 
whether alphabetically or not would de- 
pend on size, frequency of use, con- 
venience, etc. (At the cost of extra work 
and money, this file might consist of 
two parts: one for family census cards, 
one for personal census cards. The lat- 
ter, at least, should be maintained.) 
These cards should be easily maneu- 
verable research cards, such as the Key- 
sort card illustrated on page 65. 

Owing to the unmaneuverability of 
parish census files, their rich resources 
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NAME OF PARISH 
ADDRESS — FILE SHEET 





BLOCK NO. 


Religion Cath. Census | Comment 





Address Family Name 
1) 
2) 
3) 
a ie Rap Gecinnte eed eM e Awa elena Seleeatee 
KEY: C-Cath. P-Prot. 
Census: A-Accept R-Reject 
FIG. 1. 
often remain untapped. Ready and 


simple analysis requires the use of some 
sort of research cards.’ The census data 
may be recorded directly thereon, or 
transferred to family census cards. The 
former system is less time-consuming, 
although the latter makes family data 
more accessible. 


Purpose of These Files 


The name, address, and religious affil- 
iation file shows at a glance the gen- 
eral religious character of any given 
street, block, or section of the parish. 
It shows the number and concentration 
or separation of Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, and other households. It lists 
the availability of Catholic neighbors 
(sometimes a useful bit of informa- 
tion!) and indicates the numerical 
strengths and weaknesses of a parish. 

The absolute alphabetical file is the 
basic reference file. However, the sec- 
tional alphabetical file is also very serv- 
iceable for apostolic and other parish 
activities pertinent to particular sec- 
tions of the parish. The need for a 
sectional approach in many parishes is 
becoming increasingly important, and it 
will be discussed in a later article. 

The actual census information file is 
strictly confidential, although the other 
files need not be. The census cards con- 
tain all the information needed by a 
pastor to really know his people: per- 
sonal identification and address, age, 
sex, national origin, race, marital sta- 
tus, position of family, level of school- 
ing (whether Catholic or not), general 


1Renting large tabulating equipment is impractical 
and the cost prohibitive for th~ relatively small opera- 
tion of a single parish file. The Fordham University 
Sociological Research Laboratory, with the help of the 
Royal McBee Keysort Division, developed a parish 
census card that records an extensive variety of 
valuable information and may be simply sorted with 
the hand keysorter. This card was used in the 
census of Northern Parish. 


O-Other 
K-Kept 


J-Jew 
G-Gave 


Name-Address-Religious Affiliation File Sheet 


economic condition (if possible), kind 
of occupation, kind of housing, number 
of children in family and in parents 
family, whether born Catholic or con- 
vert, religion of parents, kind and 
length of marriage, religious observance 
and reception of the sacraments, par- 
ticipation in parish activities, and so on. 

The possibilities are almost limitless 
for collective information which can be 
recorded on the cards, sorted and as- 
sessed for the use of the pastor. For 
example, he may want to compare his 
parishioners of Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic schooling, or college and high 
school educated, or more or less wealthy, 
with regard to participation in parish 
affairs or reception of the sacraments. 
In a few minutes he could find out the 
number of teachers, craftsmen, typists, 
or lawyers in his parish. He may want 
to know the number of children coming 
of school age next year or thereafter, or 
how well his converts are standing up 
in the faith, or what the background 
and situation might be of his invalidly 
married parishioners, or how many 
mixed marriages there are. In the previ- 
ous article, we noted how one curate 
sorted out his released time students in 
less than 15 minutes. 

The correlation of these types of in- 
formation with the degree of religious 
practice and/or parish participation is 
more than mere information, above all 
it is the base of pastoral and apostolic 
policy. Obviously, too, this information 
cannot be gathered from the ordinary 
type of census card except at the cost 
of prohibitive time and clerical work. 
Today’s priests do not have that kind 
of time at their disposal. Moreover, the 
confidential character of the census pre- 
cludes others from doing this work. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Actual-size parish census card was developed by Royal 
McBee Corp., for Father Schuyler’s research at Fordham 
University. Holes on perimeter of card are punched to 
correspond with data. Clipped corner helps line up cards 
for sorting. When operator sorts cards with a keysorter (a 
tool resembling an icepick) the punched cards fall out. 
Various kinds of sorting can be done to obtain cor- 
related information. 








(Continued from page 64) 


Who Should Take the Census? 


The question of personnel in parish 
work is important. All or some of the 
parish priests might be assigned to the 
census. Although this offers many obvi- 
ous advantages, frequently real limita- 
tions of time make it impossible. Some 
religious groups specialize in census 
work, like the Parish Visitors of Mary 
Immaculate and the Mission Helpers of 
the Sacred Heart. They have perfected 
techniques and often enough open 
hearts that would be locked to anyone 
else. Usually these groups are in great 
demand, sometimes being booked up for 
years in advance. They do, however, 
constitute a cost factor and in their 
thoroughness, may take months to com- 
plete their work. 

Frequently, seminarians are assigned 
to census work during the summer 
months. This is an excellent practice, 
and people are usually quite co-opera- 
tive. One drawback is that the summer- 
time is not the best time for taking a 
census. Parishioners are away on vaca- 
tions. The few summer months do not 
allow enough time for a complete census 
undertaken by two or three seminarians. 

Sometimes the Legion of Mary, So- 
dality, or other parish group is assigned 
to the census. Their members,too, often 
do excellent work, but by the very 
nature of their situation — limited time, 
limited personnel, other obligations — it 
takes years to complete the census of a 
sizable parish. 

The final choice is the parishioners 
themselves. There are many disadvan- 
tages, not the least being an unevenness 
of their ability and the strong prob- 
ability that some confidentially sealed 
census cards will be answered untruth- 
fully. On the other hand, thorough 
preparation of both parish and workers 
can obviate these disadvantages. Lay 
workers can do an efficient job. What’s 
more, they experience a valuable closer 
identification with the parish’s work. 


Preparatory Staff Work 


First, gather a dependable staff of 
lay assistants, perhaps a dozen, from 
the Legion of Mary, the Sodality, or 
other society. Then decide on the 


source of personnel for the actual cen- 
sus work, presumably — and sometimes 
necessarily — the parish laity. 

Study the population and housing re- 
ports of the most recent Federal Cen- 
sus concerning the parish area, as well 
local 


as other planning commission 
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maps and statistics. Federal Census re- 
ports are available in libraries and 
from the Census Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Suburban or rural parishes will 
have to depend more on local planning 
commissions, owing to heavy suburban 
migrations since the 1950 census. If the 
parish is in a tracted area (one of 70 
cities on which the Census Bureau issues 
reports according to census tracts), map 
the parish according to the tract lines, 
and append pertinent data from Cen- 






Census tracte (i vbole or part) within parish. 
re 0 ous tracte. 
wus tract block numbers 


Fig. 2. Parish map shows streets, 
census tracts and other landmarks. 


sus Bureau or planning commission re- 
ports. If the parish is in a stabilized 
area, these reports can serve as re- 
markably accurate checks for the parish 
census. 

Draw a fairly large and exact map 
of the entire parish according to sec- 
tions, streets, and, if feasible, buildings. 
Examine all streets and address desig- 
nations with lay staff. Draw up lists of 
addresses for each section of the parish, 
being careful to leave room for every 
household unit in apartment and multi- 
family houses (see Fig. 1). Make 
carbon copies of these lists so that one 
set may be used as worksheets and the 
other filed permanently in the religious 
affiliation file. 

Construct the lists in sequence, pref- 
erably according to square blocks in 
cities. This facilitates both assigning 
address lists to workers and actually 
using the completed lists. Divide the 
lists according to the number of cen- 
sus teams and natural division of the 
area. In some city and suburban par- 
ishes, it may be possible to plan work- 
ers’ assignments so that they will not 
even have to cross the street. With any 
sort of response from parishioners, it 








should be possible to divide the work 
so that no team has to visit more than 
50 to 75 homes. 

Next, decide on whether to use family 
census forms and/or personal census 
cards. Arrange for printing the desired 
census materials. Assemble sets of cen- 
sus material for each expected census 
team. Use a large folder with inside 
pockets, include address lists and maps 
for assigned area, a parish identification 
card, a supply of sealable but unsealed 
envelopes. In the latter is a letter from 
the pastor, a census form or forms, and 
an explanation of their use. 


Preparatory Publicity on the Census 


Start the census campaign by mak- 
ing apparently incidental references in 
sermons and parish communications to 
the need, purposes, and value of a cen- 
sus. About one month before the census 
starts, preach a formal sermon on it at 
all the Masses. The sermon should be 
no mere five minute talk, but a care- 
fully planned, lively, informative, illus- 
trative, and exhortative speech. If pos- 
sible, the same preacher should deliver 
the sermon at all the Masses. 

Invite parishioners to join in the cen- 
sus project. Many will be needed as 
census takers and typists. Not only 
should the invitation be made publicly, 
but for many, it should be made in per- 
son. Ideally, the goal is to have enough 
two-men teams so that no team has to 
be responsible for more than 75 homes. 
Thus, a parish of 10,000 homes would 
need some 150 teams. 

Hold explanatory meetings for the 
volunteers. Continue incidental refer- 
ences in sermons and parish communica- 
tions. Explain the importance of the 
census to the Sisters and school chil- 
dren, recalling, perhaps, the census of 
Augustus before the first Christmas. 
Do the same for the heads and members 
of parish societies. 

On the Sunday before the census be- 
gins, preach another formal sermon at 
all the Masses. Treat in greater detail 
the actual circumstances of the census: 
what will happen, when, what is ex- 
pected of every family, the importance 
of co-operation from every household, 
the availability of advice from the cen- 
sus taker or the priests. Sell the census 
as a parish project. 

Prepare written material, devoting 
the entire copy of one or more of the 
parish bulletins to explaining the cen- 
sus. If possible, show a sample of the 
census form and tell how to fill it out. 
On the Sunday before the census, hand 
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Do I Know My Parish? 
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prepare parishioners for parish census. This bulletin was used at Our 


Lady of Mercy parish, Bronx, 
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which is Father Schuyler’s 


“Northern Parish.” Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick A. O'Leary is pastor. 


out inexpensive reproductions of a cen- 
sus form, typically filled out, and with 
an explanatory note on the reverse side. 
Prepare a couple of posters. 

Arrange with pastors of adjacent par- 
ishes to ask border crossing “parish- 
ioners” to receive the census takers and 
fill out the census forms. Their current 
churchgoing habits need not be dis- 
turbed. Attendance at churches outside 
the parish should be noted on the form. 

On the “kickoff night” welcome par- 
ish volunteers. Explain the value of the 
contribution they are making to the 
parish, and the importance of their 
carrying a greeting from the parish to 
every home. Discuss procedure and 
techniques. Make exact assignments. 
Send them on their way with God’s 
blessing and an outside date for return. 

In all publicity emphasize that the 
census is strictly confidential. Informa- 
tion is meant for the parish priests only, 
although their use of this information 
will be dictated by their understanding 
of apostolic and pastoral needs. Con- 
fidence is guaranteed by use of sealed 
envelopes for census returns. 

Urge, too, that census returns be 
made to the assigned census taker, 
rather than through the mail or directly 
to the rectory. Although this point is 
not too important, it does facilitate ad- 
ministration. 

The first job of each census team is 
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to call at every address on their list, 
ascertain both family name and treli- 
gious affiliation, and write same in the 
spaces provided. A religiously mixed 
family is considered Catholic, with men- 
tion made in the space for comment. 

If the family is Catholic (or if there 
is any Catholic member), leave the un- 
sealed envelope containing census ma- 
terial, explain if necessary, and make a 
date for returning to pick up the com- 
pleted census in the sealed envelope. 
If the census material is rejected by a 
Catholic parishioner, note that fact on 
the address file sheet. These calls be- 
come part of the priests’ follow-up 
work. The census team should be en- 
couraged to write down any comment 
that might be of service to the pastor. 

Volunteer parish typists can make 
fresh copies of the address and religious 
affiliation file for inclusion in the loose 
leaf folder. They can also type out the 
two sets of index cards for other files. 


Using the Census Data 


Since the possible uses of maneu- 
verable census data are almost limitless, 
only a few can be indicated here. First, 
we should know the simple facts: How 
many people are in the parish? How 
many are Catholic?? How many of the 


Two recent area-wide censuses lend support to our 
sobering concern expressed in the article “15 Million 
Lost Catholics” (CSJ, December, 1957, p. 72 ff). A 
state-wide census in Wisconsin revealed close to 


Catholics practice their faith? How 
many cross parish boundaries to attend 
other churches? How does the Catholic 
population compare with the general 
population of the area?* How many 
Catholic children attend non-Catholic 
schools, as compared (or contrasted) 
with number attending released time in- 
struction? 

What about the unemployed? The 
lonely aged? What of the number of 
single persons of marriageable age who 
might benefit from a parish club to help 
them find suitable Catholic marriage 
partners? What of the college graduates 
who do or do not contribute to the par- 
ish’s intellectual and spiritual vitality? 
What of the invalidly married whose 
marriages might be helped? Or those 
who have not yet been confirmed? 

What of the engineers and craftsmen 
who might give advice and help on par- 
ish building and maintenance problems? 
What of the lawyers who might aid in 
pertinent aspects of local politics, e.g., 
the widespread contentions concerning 
the observance of Christmas in public 
schools? What of the doctors, who to- 
sether might through some kind of par- 
ish co-operative ease the financial bur- 
den of young couples as they found 
families? 

Notice that the interest here is in 
finding groups with which to work, the 
groups with similar interests, needs, and 
capabilities. Through them parish policy 
can be organized in the way required 
by the apostolate in a society of mass 
population. This is what Pope Pius XI 
meant when he said that “The indi- 
vidual apostolate is no longer (if it ever 
was) adequate.” 

The numerically complete, informa- 
tionally extensive and administratively 
maneuverable census can alone uncover 
these uniformities, these collective ob- 
jectives and organizable agencies of the 
parish apostolate. Such a census, as an 
essential pastoral tool, should be at the 
disposal of every parish staff. If it is 
not, it should be made so. 





330,000 Catholic homes, 2bout 40 per cent of the 
entire state. The 1957 Catholic Directory lists the 
Catholic population of Wisconsin at 32 per cent. 
Hence, our estimates of Catholic population were 
undercalculated by as much as a 20 per cent error. 

Comparable undercalculations were revealed in the 
1957 census of the Archdiocese of Washington. The 
fact that these censuses were undertaken is extremely 
helpful. They indicate the imperative need of finding 
out the facts. 

8That Catholics are far more numerous than re- 
corded or generally suspected was confirmed by the 
recent Federal Census report. It reported 30.7 million 
Catholics over 14 years of age, with all professed 
Catholics numbering 43.7 million. This total is 9.2 
million more than that reported in The Official 
Catholic Directory for 1957. Obviously it does not 
include baptized Catholics who no longer consider 
themselves to be Catholics. 



















@ THE FIRST indispensable need of 
a parish priest in planning a program 
of religious instruction, whether it be 
for grammar or high school students, 
or a religious vacation school, is an 
accurate survey or census of his parish. 
The priest must know how many Cath- 
olic children are attending public schools 
in his parish. He must know where they 
live. 

An old census with statistics that 
were true ten years ago, or even a re- 
cent census, inaccurate now because of 
the constant departure of old and the 
arrival of new parishioners, will not 
serve his purpose. A quick, rapid, and 
accurate survey of the children and 
young people in his parish is an abso- 
lute prerequisite for the success of a 
parish school of religion. 

Experience proves that a pulpit an- 
nouncement will attract only a small 
percentage of children to attend a par- 
ish school of religion or a religious vaca- 
tion school. Indifferent, careless parents 
and children who are not attending 
Mass regularly will not even hear the 
announcement. It is precisely this group 
of the careless and indifferent who need 
religious instruction most. 

The priest cannot take a rapid survey 
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or census alone. He needs help. He 
needs laymen, willing to ring doorbells, 
who will use a little shoe leather to find 
those ignorant, careless sheep in the 
parish who need religious instruction. 
The priests need lay men and women 
who are willing to give a few hours a 
week in the evenings, when parents are 
at home, to make a rapid visitation and 
survey to obtain the information neces- 
sary to locate and recruit students for 
the parish school of religion. 


Most Effective Recruitment 


A friendly approach, a kindly inter- 
est in the children, and a gracious invita- 
tion to the parents to send their chil- 
dren to religious instructions by a 
zealous layman is the most effective 
recruitment method yet devised. 

Even in cases where the invitation of 
the layman is ignored or rejected, the 
information about the family and the 
address will give the priest an oppor- 
tunity to make a personal visit and re- 
new the invitation. Later visits by the 
laymen when children are absent from 
instruction classes will insure attend- 
ance. Frequently parents do not know 
that their children have been “skipping” 
or “playing truant” and welcome the 






A Bishop gives some details on— 
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information of Mary’s or Johnny’s ab- 
sence. In extreme cases, there is even a 
“nuisance” value in the visit of the 
layman to check on attendance. To 
avoid such visits, parents will see to it 
that their children do attend religion 
classes. 

The work that I have described in 
making a survey and visiting parents 
is the work of the “fishers” or visitors 
in the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. It is the work of the servants of 
the Lord described by St. Luke (14:23), 
who, when the Master’s invitations to 
attend the banquet were ignored and 
rejected, were sent out “into the high- 
ways and hedges and make them come 
in so that My house may be filled.” 

Being a visitor can be interesting and 
satisfying work. Pleasant, friendly con- 
tacts can be established with neighbors. 
Much good can be accomplished. And 
even in difficult situations when a visit 
is resented and an invitation is not 
accepted the knowledge that you are 
messengers for Christ and working for 
Him gives tremendous consolation and 
satisfaction. 

But being a “fisher” is not the only 
way that the lay man or woman can 
serve the parish religious educational 
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program. Lay teachers are also needed. 

In October, 1950, Pope Pius XII, on 
the occasion of the International Cat- 
echetical Congress at Rome, declared to 
the whole world, “It is necessary and 
most urgent that men and women of 
the laity be selected each year and that 
they be prepared and organized to carry 
on catechetical instruction.” 

Parents, graduates of Catholic high 
schools and colleges, retired teachers, 
intelligent, willing, and teachable lay- 
men who are disposed to be trained can, 
may, and should become catechists. The 
experiences of thousands of diocesan di- 
rectors and parish priests who have 
utilized the talents of zealous members 
of the laity prove that laymen can teach 
religion. Bishop John Wright of Worces- 
ter tells us that most of the clear 
understanding and appreciation of re- 
ligious truths that he possesses were 
given to him by lay teachers. 

Particularly in the area of the high 
school students is the influence of a lay 
teacher of religion most valuable. Teen- 
agers expect priests and religious to give 
religious instruction. After all, that is 
their job. But when lay men and women 
do it on a voluntary basis, because they 
are convinced of its value, their instruc- 
tions have a tremendous impact on 
young people. When young people see 
men and women, members of the laity 
like themselves; men and women whom 
they can admire and respect; men and 
women who live the same kind of life 
that they lead and face the same prob- 
lems they do, teaching religion, their 
lessons have added significance and im- 


. . . At a time when priests are insufficient for the tremendous task of 
giving religious instruction, when religious Sisters and Brothers are 
overworked, we have ignored (or rather not channeled) the tremendous 
reservoir of capable zealous Catholic laymen and women who could do 
such good work in the challenging and necessary task of instructing in 
religion the Catholic children who attend public schools in our 


country. ... 


Pope Pius XII in an address to the National Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine at Boston, in speaking of the solution 
to this problem stated, “Priests will not suffice, the Sisters to whom the 
Church in America owes such an incalculable debt will not suffice, the 
laity must lend their valiant co-operation.’— From the introduction 


to this address by Bishop Carberry. 


portance. The laymen, too, can show 
how in concrete practical situations, un- 
derstood by their teen-age students, re- 
ligion must be applied to daily life in 
the world. 


Helpers, Not Teachers 


And yet there are other lay men and 
women who feel that they do not have 
the qualifications and talents to become 
teachers who can and do help the re- 
ligious instructional program in a par- 
ish in many other ways. 

There are the escorts who meet the 
children at public schools and conduct 
them to the religious instructional cen- 
ter. There are the chauffeurs who offer 
their cars and services to pick up chil- 
dren at their homes, especially in rural 
areas, to bring them to the religious 
vacation schools. There are the helpers 
who help to maintain order in a class- 
room and prepare the religious teaching 
materials for the teacher and students. 
There are the clerks and typists who 
take attendance, send notices of ab- 
sentees to the public school and keep 
records, and who are so important to a 
well-conducted school of religion. 

On the high school level there are 
splendid opportunities for social, ath- 
letic, and recreational directors to exer- 
cise their talents. Any person with a 
talent, whether it be a talent for sing- 
ing, dancing, supervising games, di- 
recting plays or athletics can find a 
place to utilize his talents in the social 
and recreational hour of the high school 
of religion. 


Need Recreational Talents 


Perhaps some may wonder how such 
talents can be utilized in the parish re- 
ligious instructional program? Experi- 
ence has proved that a good social and 
recreational program is the very best 
“bait” to attract teen-agers to a high 
school of religion. Don Bosco became an 
acrobat and juggler to attract boys to 
his instructions in religion. 

Besides that, a good social and rec- 
reational program in a school of religion 
offers many opportunities to apply 
Christian principles in practice. A whole 
chapter in the manual, “How to Plan 
and Conduct a High School of Religion” 
shows the importance of these social and 
recreational activities in a well-organ- 
ized school of religion. 

During the summer, any person who 
knows arts and crafts would be a most 
welcome addition to a staff of a religious 
vacation school. In many _ dioceses, 
painting, sculnture work, leatherwork, 
carpentry, sewing, and other miscel- 
laneous arts have an imoortant part in 
the program of a religious vacation 
school. The making of rosaries, vest- 
ments, statues, crucifixes, and other re- 
ligious articles can reflect and comple- 
ment the religious theme of a religious 
vacation school. 


No Talent Unused 


Thus there is no God-given talent of 
the laity that cannot be utilized for the 
service of God by a priest in conducting 
his parish program of religious instruc- 
tion. 


(Concluded on page 91) 


“There is no God-given talent of the laity that cannot be utilized!” 
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Part Il: The Educational Side 


@ THE SCHOOL has taken on an increasingly important 
place in the plans of the Church. The most obvious indica- 
tion of it is that the school is often built before the church, 
and the auditorium or gymnasium is used for the religious 
services. The school, however, can never replace the church, 
for the function of the school is instrumental. The Church is 
itself a teaching organization. 

“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations. . . . Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you. 
And, behold, I am with you all days, even to the consumma- 
tion of the world” (Mt. 18:19-20). “But the Paraclete, the 
Holy Ghost will teach you all things” (Jn. 19:26). “The 
Spirit of Truth shall abide with you” (Jn. 19:14). 

The school is a human instrumentality of the divine 
Church. Like St. John the Baptist, it prepares the way. It 
helps parents and the Church achieve the purposes of their 
creation. It is natural, therefore, that it should be a great 
concern of the pastor and his assistants, and should be 
second only to the sacramental services of the pastor. 

The possible relations of the pastor to the school as an 
educational institution are many. He may administer the 
school; he may supervise the school plant; he may be the 
principal and the professional head of the school; and he 
will naturally be the teacher of religion in his own person, 
through his assistants or by supervising the Religious who 
teach religion. We have already indicated his sole responsi- 
bility for the business management and finances of the 
school and the superintendence of the school plant in the 
first Management Section of the CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL." 
Our present concern is his place in the professional educa- 
tional aspects of the school. 

His teaching responsibility is clear as the teacher of re- 
ligion in the parish school. His is the direct responsibility 
to the bishop as the official magisterium of the Church. In 
a special sense he will supervise the selection of the religious 
textbooks, and guide the training in Catholic practices, and 
teach and supervise the teaching of Catholic doctrine. If he 
has assistants, he may assign the actual teaching to one of 
them, though the awesome responsibility of the teacher of 
religion in the parish is primarily his. 

It is customary in many places to make the head of the 
religious group teaching in the elementary school, the prin- 
cipal of the school. This really means that she is responsible 
to the pastor for the professional pedagogical practices of the 
school. A comparison with the public school will indicate 
the difference. The principal of a public school is responsible 
for all aspects of his school, for the physical plant, for its 


1E. A. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘The Pastor and the School, Part I: The Business Manager,” 
CatHotic ScHoot JouRNAL, Vol. 57, No. 10, pp. 57-59. 
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pedagogical practices, its organization, its budgeting, and its 
distribution of expenses, and the authorization of expendi- 
tures. In a small system, he will be directly responsible to 
the superintendent of schools and the board of education; in 
a larger system, he will be responsible to an intermediate 
officer, a district or assistant superintendent of schools. The 
pastor is practically the board of education and the super- 
intendent of schools combined, in addition to his direct and 
intimate relation to the school. He is, too, practically the 
taxing power which makes effective his managerial responsi- 
bilities. 

An Inspector of Educational Practices 

Keeping in mind that the principal is concerned primarily 
with the pedagogical aspects of the school, let us see what 
may be the possible functions of the pastor, apart from the 
instruction of religion. His first responsibility would be in 
relation to the supervision of instruction. The main respon- 
bility in this score should be the principal’s, particularly for 
any technical criticism of the instruction. The pastor in this 
field may have an inspectoral function, observing the clean- 
liness of the rooms, not only as a check in janitorial service, 
but as an indication of the room discipline. He might very 
well note the personality of the teachers and its effect on 
students apart from their techniques. He should especially 
note the treatment of, as well as the attitudes of the lay 
teachers. The frequent walking through the school will have 
a morale effect on the school, and be an indication of the 
pastor’s interest. Note that the suggestion is for “passing 
through,” which should be the ordinary routine except on 
special occasions and in emergencies. 

The pastor’s relation to the content or curriculum of what 
is to be taught in the school will not be great. Ordinarily, 
State laws list what subjects are to be taught in schools. 
Diocesan regulations may make these requirements more 
definite, suggesting time schedules and perhaps the choice of 
textbooks. It is the responsibility of the pastor to assure 
himself that the legal and diocesan requirements are met. 
These are never so definite as not to leave the teachers 
latitude to develop freely the material within the official 
framework. On the whole, this will be the function of the 
principal rather than the pastor. 

The pastor’s relation to method of teaching will also be 
one of general oversight. If the teachers are competent, they 
will develop their methods in the light of their experience. 
The principal should pay special attention to new and young 
teachers. The teachers transferred to the school should be 
oriented with reference to the local situation. Some care 
should be taken by the pastor after teachers return from 
summer sessions or on the basis of normal school training 
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so that temporary fashions in pedagogy do not run riot. 
Supervisors of special subjects from the office of the diocesan 
superintendent of schools should advise the pastor, as well 
as the principal, of findings and constructive criticism. One 
of the main interests of the pastor in the principal is her 
continuous program of in-service training of her staff. 

The present excellent general status of the Catholic 
parochial school is due to the religious sisterhoods. Originally 
these orders were almost entirely dedicated to the elementary 
schools. They are manifesting what has been characteristic 
of religious orders—a desire to do teaching in the higher 
grades of schools. All one has to do is to look around 
to see what is happening. I was surprised to find out in a 
diocesan institute how completely the Brothers had taken 
over the secondary schools for boys, while other orders which 
had done extraordinary service in the secondary field were 
now principally concerned with colleges and universities. St. 
John Baptist de La Salle’s prohibition against the study of 
Latin for the Christian Brothers was to keep them teaching 
in the elementary schools. The history of the requirements 
of catechetical instruction among the religious orders (the 
Jesuits, for example) is interesting. A serious problem in this 
connection, too, is the transfer of teachers and the transfer 
of superiors apart from the Canon Law requirements. The 
needs of the parish, or the continued satisfactory service in 
the parish, and the needs of the religious communities may be 
different. Often this causes difficulties, which should be 
avoided if possible. The sole concern here should be the 


A Look to the Future — 


souls of the children. The increasing number of lay teachers 
is going to complicate the problem very much. 


Responsible for Souls 

The main responsibility of the pastor is to the children 
and their parents; his administrative responsibility is to the 
bishop. The pastor is the bishop’s representative in the 
parish and his agent. He will carry out any diocesan regula- 
tions affecting the school. On the other hand, the pastor — 
and the principal — will receive all pedagogical notices, re- 
sults of inspections, examinations and surveys of the school 
by diocesan authorities or representatives. All official com- 
munication of the principal to the diocesan school autharities 
will naturally be filed with the pastor, too. In this way, the 
central responsibility of the pastor can be carried out in- 
telligently and effective action can be taken. 

Though the pastor may delegate to the principal of the 
school the pedagogical responsibility of conducting a good 
Catholic school, his responsibility is very great even in this 
field. The school is a phase of the Church’s activity in the 
care of souls, and their supreme interest cannot be evaded 
or shifted from the pastor. He may —he must, in fact — 
delegate particular services, call to his aid many persons, 
utilize every facility of the diocesan office, freely co-operate 
with the public school system, impress on parents their 
responsibility; but he must remain the central figure in the 
parish school, on whom the awesome burden rests for the care 
and salvation of many human souls. 


Youth and Aged Meet at the Parish Level 


@ DUE to the ever increasing birth rate 
and the longevity of people over 65, 
statisticians are predicting that the U. S. 
population will reach 250 million within 
the next 25 years, compared to our present 
population of about 172% million. Of this 
number 100 million will be under 20 years 
of age, three out of four will be under 45, 
and another 25 million will be over 65 in 
1982. 

There is an approaching national prob- 
lem of the extremes of youth and aged in 
the population pattern, which must be 
faced on the parish level. In some parishes 
the problem exists today. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Eugene V. Mulcahey, 
pastor of St. Jerome’s in Chicago, has 
initiated some thought-provoking programs 
for both the young and the elderly in his 
2700-family parish. One of the most suc- 
cessful ideas has been a series of parish 
block parties held weekly during the fall 
and spring seasons. 

“Our meetings usually cover a discus- 
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sion of neighborhood problems, how the 
Church can help in a particular problem 
in the area, followed by a short rehearsal 
in singing the Sunday High Mass,” ex- 
plains Msgr. Mulcahey. “We indicate vari- 
ous ways in which parishioners can help 
each other in Christian charity, such as 
visiting the sick or aged, attending fu- 
nerals, etc. The only refreshments per- 
mitted are coffee and cake, so there will 
be no needless expense.” The block parties 
have made parishioners more conscious of 
the “social character” of their worship at 
Mass and have helped the priests meet 
and know their parishioners. Needless to 
say, there has been greater and improved 
participation in the three dialog Masses 
read each month at St. Jerome’s. 

Another popular practice is using the 
parish school bus to bring elderly adults 
to Mass on Sundays. “It has brought some 
people back to church, too,” smiles Msgr. 
Mulcahey, “those who would give an ex- 
cuse of ‘difficulties of coming to Sunday 
Mass.’ ” 


This month a new $475,000 parish cen- 
ter is being completed. It contains four 
additional classrooms, an auditorium-gym- 
nasium, a cafeteria, parish library, meeting 
rooms, and a special youth canteen open- 
ing onto a roof garden. 

“We hope to make it a real center of 
parish activities which will cover all groups 
from the very young to the aged,” the 
pastor explains. He insists that the youth 
center should not be operated just to keep 
youths out of trouble . . . “that’s the 
negative approach. Young people,” he ex- 
plains, “have to be kept close to God, 
and one way is by having youth activities 
at the church. If you bring them close to 
church, you can influence them.” Because 
parents are responsible for their children, 
he insists that parents take turns super- 
vising the youth programs at the center. 
“We call them ‘adult counselors,’ not 
chaperones, but that’s what they are.” 
These programs have proved most suc- 
cessful at St. Jerome’s and he heartily 
recommends them to other pastors. 





In downtown St. Louis, Mo., 


operate a diocesan-sponsopholi: 


Che Hote 


@ A CATHOLIC HOTEL for the elderly — whose res- 
idents are men and women over 60 years of age, physically 
able to care for themselves — that is the Hotel Alverne in 
downtown St. Louis, Mo. 

One of the largest missionary orders of women in the 
world, the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, formally opened 
the Hotel Alverne in June, 1956. The 16-story fireproofed 
building was formerly the Hotel DeSoto. Sponsored by the 

s Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis, the 
Hotel Alverne in downtown s a aa eal 
St. Louis, Mo. hotel is conducted as a nonprofit, self-supporting institution. 
Staff members include ten nuns, 40 full-time and six part- 
time lay personnel, and a resident chaplain-director, Rev. 
Joseph F. Dwyer. With a guest capacity of 300, the building 
at present houses more than 170 elderly Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish residents. 

The residents may select single or double rooms, suites or 
parlorettes. All rooms are equipped with private baths and 
telephones. The majority are air conditioned. Full hotel 
service is offered including elevators, desk service for mail 
and messages, and maid service which provides daily clean- 
ing, bed making, and change of linen. There are ample 
recreational areas with television-sitting rooms on each floor 
and large recreation rooms on the 15th and 16th floors, 


Typical of the single and double rooms available are 
the rooms at left. Below, a Franciscan Missionary of 
Mary shows a parlorette suite to a visitor. 
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nciscan Missionaries of Mary 
‘somtholic hotel for the elderly 


former ballrooms. The hotel also sponsors a handicraft pro- : aah my : , 
gram. Residents are encouraged to bring their personal pos- Residents may invite visitors at any time to this 
sessions and to invite guests to all activities. They may come naety ae Ppa ae aan Fa — 
and go as they please, participating or not in the social and ey eee bea heer poe ae, ee 
religious activities offered. : 
While a new chapel on the main floor is being constructed, 
Mass is offered three times daily and on Sundays in a tem- 
porary chapel. There are daily rosary devotions, confessions, 
and Benediction and Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Since the hotel is centrally located, metropolitan recreational, 
cultural, and business areas are readily accessible, as is local 
transportation. 
Monthly rates are $75 and up for a single occupant; double 
rates start as low as $90 for two ($45 each). For an extra $2 
per person per day, the hotel will serve two meals, breakfast 
and dinner. Meals, planned by a trained dietitian, are served 
in the spacious dining room. Visitors are always welcome. 
In all, the Hotel Alverne presents a comfortable, Catholic 
environment to its elderly residents, whether they be Catholic 
or not. It also offers just one solution to an ever growing 
problem: How to provide physical and spiritual care for our 


rapidly growing population over 65 years of age. Well-balanced meals, planned by a dietitian, are 
prepared in this fully equipped kitchen at the 
Hotel Alverne. 


Many lounge areas are available to residents and their guests, including the former ballrooms, now 
recreation rooms (left) and the attractive foyer (right) leading to the dining room. Each floor has its own 
television sitting room. 
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A COMPLETELY NEW CHAIR CONCEPT. The Student Line 
Chair stacks level, stacks snugly, stacks firmly balanced to 
greater number—takes up less space. Every feature was 
designed with the student in mind, providing advanced 
function. Notice the leg design... greater stability —nothing 
to trap heels. Self-adjusting glides hug the floor; longer 
wear. Extra large back and seat are contoured for all posi- 
tion comfort. Trim and attractive in appearance, this chair 
combines every feature for lasting satisfaction. 


STURDY STUDY TOP CHAIR UNIT. Available left and right 
—in four chair heights and three top sizes. Work surfaces 
on all models are easily adjustable to three 1” positions with 
single cap screw on either side. Free standing design; all 
corners open. Strong one-piece attachment arm, attaches 
under seat. Available with large book rack accessible from 
either side. Study top assembly interchangeable on study 
top desk (not pictured). Chair usable separately or with 
tablet arm, chair desk, study top or book box attachment. 


superbly designed with every 


SPACIOUS TABLET ARM CHAIR UNIT. Large tablet arm 
allows plenty of ‘elbow room.” Available left and right hand 
in three chair heights. Work surfaces adjustable 1” up and 
1” forward. One-piece heavy gauge attachment arm, with 
unusually ample screw holding. This is the first tablet arm 
chair with arm adjustment underneath the seat for added 
strength—has great stability. Chair usable separately or 
with tablet arm, chair desk, study top or book box attach- 
ment. An important advancement in adaptability. 


THE IDEAL OPEN FRONT DESK. Free standing design elim- 
inates cross bars; leaves maximum leg room. Large roomy 
book box of one-piece formed steel has rounded corners, no 
sharp edges anywhere. Cut back front for easy interior 
visibility. Easily adjustable to three positions, entirely 
outside the book box. No obstructions inside. Groups in all 
positions. Tubular steel understructure provides unusual 
rigidity. Strong swaged legs have generous sized self-adjust- 
ing floor glides. Top surface is durable melamine plastic. 


We Invite you to send for our new catalog. Shows the complete new 
Student Line... full-color illustrations, all-new features, details of construction, 
materials and finishes. The big news in school furniture! Write for it now. 
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advanced feature for comfort, adjustability and rugged service 


EFFICIENT CHAIR DESK UNIT. Ideally proportioned, gen- 
erous-sized work surface, available right or left hand in 
three chair heights. Work surfaces adjustable 1” up, 1” for- 
ward. Sturdy one-piece attachment arm; ample screw hold- 
ing. Great stability is achieved through chair leg design. 


Sturdy one-piece fixture underneath the seat provides ad- 
justment means. Shown with large book rack accessible 
from either side. Chair usable separately or with tablet arm, 
chair desk, study top or book box attachment. 


porerrray 
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STUDENT LINE TABLES...an entirely new concept in stream- 
lined stability. Sturdy free-standing design; no bars or cross 
braces to cramp legs, or to collect dust. Tables easily adjust 
to three 1” height positions. All leg assemblies inset, leaving 
all corners open for efficient, unimpeded use. Oversize self- 
adjusting floor glides. Small sizes with plywood tops, larger 
sizes all hollow core, light weight, warp resistant. All work 
surfaces melamine plastic. A full range of all models and 
sizes up to 96” to meet every educational need. 
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ROOMY BOOK BOX CHAIR UNIT. Free standing design; all 
corners open. Available left and right—in four chair heights. 
Work surfaces on all four models easily adjustable to three 
1” positions with single cap screw on either side. Heavy 
gauge attachment arm, attaches under seat. Book box 
assembly interchangeable on closed book box desk (not 
pictured). Chair usable separately or with tablet arm, chair 
desk, study top or book box attachment. Work surfaces are 
melamine plastic for easy care, long wear. 





““MATCHING'’ TEACHERS’ DESKS—to round out the all-new 
and highly functional Student Line. Handsome, durable, 
exceptionally roomy teachers’ desks. Available in two sizes: 
30” x 48” with single right hand metal drawer pedestal; 
30” x 60” with both right hand and left hand pedestals. Top 
surface is non-reflective, with rich natural maple wood grain 
pattern, melamine plastic surfaces. These desks provide 
generous space for work...every advanced feature for handi- 
ness and comfort. Truly an achievement in superb design. 


|PEABODY 


| THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC., North Manchester, Indiana 
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DIVISION OF MODERNFOLD® NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Recently the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education issued a special publication on the Administrative 
Facilities in School Buildings. Written by James L. Taylor, a specialist 
on planning school buildings, this 52-page brochure is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents per copy. 

A condensation of the highlights from this helpful brochure may 
help you plan more efficient facilities for your administrative staff. 


@ SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE facil- 
ities include the principal’s office, teachers’ 
rooms, conference rooms, reception rooms, 
committee rooms, guidance facilities, health 
clinic, vault or safe, and rooms for storage 
of records, books, and supplies. With the 
expansion of enrollment and the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum, new demands are 
being made on the administrative staff and 
the school’s physical facilities. Administra- 
tive facilities should be planned and de- 
signed to fit the program of the individual 
school and to help the principal and his 
staff become more efficient. 

Because the administration sets the tone 
of a school and influences the public’s 
attitude toward the school, office facilities 
should be planned and designed to generate 
a friendly atmosphere. Since these offices 
are the nerve center of a school, all those 
using the offices should have a part in the 
preliminary educational planning; this 
means the principal, his staff, teachers, pu- 
pils, and patrons, including even the lay 
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citizens and parents who will visit the 
school. 

In general, the planners recommend that 
administrative facilities allow for a number 
of small conference rooms for meetings of 
school committees and special groups, such 
as pupils, teachers, supervisors, and pa- 
trons. Today’s schools also provide a num- 
ber of additional services to their pupils, 
such as guidance, school lunch, transporta- 
tion, health, textbooks, etc. Provision must 
be made for the administrators, records, 
and equipment needed by these services. 
The committee planning administrative fa- 
cilities should carefully study the needs of 
these special services, the group meetings 
of pupils, faculty, and public, as well as 
the workaday routine of the office. 


What Facilities to Provide 


Provision should be made for: (1) re- 
ception of pupils and adults; (2) clerical, 
typing, and stenographic services; (3) 
communications by mail, telephone, radio, 
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and bulletins; (4) duplication of materials; 
(5) keeping of records; (6) handling of 
money; (7) storage of work materials and 
orderly accounting of disbursement of sup- 
plies; and (8) personal conveniences of 
the staff. Administrative offices should be 
located on the first floor, readily accessible 
to those who will use them; they should 
have separate heating and ventilation for 
use when other parts of the building are 
closed; and they should allow for the 
possibility of expansion. 

Elementary schools with enrollments 
from 300 to 500 pupils reported adminis- 
trative areas from 1000 to 1500 sq. ft. As 
elementary enrollments increased from 500 
to 1000, administrative areas were enlarged 
from 1000 to 2000 sq. ft. or more. New 
secondary schools with small enrollments 
reported administrative areas of at least 
1000 to 2000 sq. ft. When enrollments 
reached 750 to 1000, administrative areas 
increased to as much as 4000 sq. ft. Al- 
most all large high schools with enroll- 
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This floorplan of the administrative suite at Senior High School, McCook, Nebr., provides many of the 
office facilities basic to school administration. Large vault protects valuables, 


as well as school and pupil records. 
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an Administrative Suite 


ments above 1500 reported administrative 
areas of 4000 sq. ft. or more. 

“With the ever present prospect of ex- 
tending administrative services and _in- 
creasing enrollments, planners should look 
to the future and make provision for ample 
space for expansion where services demand 
increased facilities,’ is the sage advice 
given. 


Principal's Office 

The principal’s office should offer privacy 
and have easy access to records. Where 
possible he should have a private entrance, 
as well as one through the outer office. 
Furniture, finishes, and equipment should 
be appropriate and attractive. The office 
should be large enough to provide seating 
for five or six visitors. There should be 
space and bookshelves for his library, in- 
cluding books, magazines, and periodicals. 
Private cloakroom and toilet facilities are 
desirable. The office should have a clock, 
telephone service, and intercommunication 
facilities, such as an outlet for the public- 
address system and buzzer call system for 
his secretary. 

In larger schools, the assistant principal, 
and sometimes the head secretary, may 
have private offices, opening into the gen- 
eral office and convenient to the principal’s 
office, and equipped with telephone and 
buzzer connections. 


Reception Areas 

The reception or waiting room gives the 
first — and often the only — impression a 
visitor receives of a school. Both the office 
environment and the attitude of the re- 
ceptionist are important in the public re- 
lations of the school. The waiting room 
should provide adequate seating, attractive 
decor, appropiate reading matter, such as 
good magazines for parents and displays of 
pupils’ work. A flat counter top is used 
for handling inquiries and for dividing the 
waiting area from the office. 

The space and equipment needed for re- 
ceptionist work should be supplied. Re- 
ceptionists usually handle incoming mail 
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and telephone calls, reports, filing, assort- 
ing mail for teachers, etc. Many schools 
have found it more desirable to install the 
public pay telephone away from the central 
switchboard where it is more private and 
less noisy. 


Health Suite 


More and more health services are be- 
coming a part of the program in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is ad- 
visable to consult with community health 
services before planning the health suite. 
In general, health services need space for 
the following functions: (1) making daily 
health inspections; (2) conducting medical 
and dental examinations; (3) providing 
medical and dental treatment; (4) admin- 
istering first aid; and (5) isolating pupils 
who are ill, injured, or in need of rest. 
The functions also call for weighing and 
measuring children, testing vision and hear- 
ing, immunizing or vaccinating pupils 
against disease, maintaining health records 
and conducting small conferences and 
counseling. 


POULLETIN 
POAZO 


A health suite should be near the ad- 
minstrative offices so records are readily 
available for guidance and counseling, yet 
it should be removed from disturbing 
noises. It should have a cheerful, informal 
atmosphere suggesting health rather than 
sickness. Painting the walls an attractive 
color, rather than a clinical white, avoids 
the suggestion of a hospital. Label the 
suite a “health room” instead of a “clinic.” 

The size of the room is determined by 
the type of health services provided and 
the size of the school. One requirement 
for vision testing is to allow 20 ft. net be- 
tween eye and chart. Typical equipment 
may include a couch, instrument and dress- 
ing table, platform scale with measuring 
device, paper towel and cup dispensers, 
disposal can, desk, chairs, first-aid cabinet, 
blankets, sheets, pillows, and washable 
mattress covers. There should be filing 
cabinets, a supply closet, nurse’s ward- 
robe closet, and lockable storage space for 
expensive equipment. 

A room with two or more cots should 
be isolated from the other rooms of the 
suite. It should be adjacent to the examin- 
ing room, and toilet and wash basin 
should be provided. Depending on the size 
and type of health facilities provided, 
there may or may not be a dental chair 
with equipment for examinations, rather 
than treatments. 


Guidance and Counseling 

Before planning physical facilities for 
guidance, the entire guidance program 
should be carefully analyzed to determine 
the various services involved. In this sur- 
vey, less than 10 per cent of the elemen- 
tary schools had guidance facilities, since 
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guidance mostly consisted of private con- 
ferences between teachers and _ parents. 
Eighty-three per cent of the high schools, 
however, reported guidance rooms. 

The elaborateness of the suite is de- 
termined by the program and the size of 
the school. It may include: private inter- 
viewing rooms, individual clinic-testing and 
group-testing facilities, occupational infor- 
mation files, clerical facilities, special so- 
cial rooms and reception rooms. The suite 
should be near the main office so records 
are available. It may be near the library. 
It should be accessible to all and available 
on week ends and during vacation periods. 


Teachers’ Rooms 

Two kinds of teachers’ rooms are 
needed: a workroom and a lounge. Since 
they serve two distinct purposes, they need 
not be part of the same suite. 

The workroom should be near the ad- 
ministrative offices. It may be equipped 
with built-in desks and worktables, type- 
writers, filing cabinets, lockable storage 
space for personal items, such as books 
and papers. Duplicating machines may be 
located here or in a separate room. 

The lounge is a social area for rest and 
relaxation which may be more conveniently 
located near the classrooms. Some schools 
provide separate facilities for each sex; 
others plan facilities to accommodate both 
sexes in one suite, with rest-room doors 
so placed that they open from a corridor 
rather than the main lounge room. Larger 
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schools generally provide separate facil- 
ities, while smaller elementary schools have 
one suite. Attractive, comfortable furni- 
ture, such as couch, chairs, lamps and 
magazines racks, should be selected by a 
faculty committee. Walls, floors, and ceil- 
ings should harmonize with the furniture. 
Using pictures and draperies lends a 
homey, informal atmosphere. Many of the 
newer schools are including a kitchenette 
for the preparation of tea, coffee, and 
other light refreshments. Locker storage 
may be provided also. 


Professional Library for Staff 

School administrators have the respon- 
sibility to encourage professional growth 
of teachers. They must be kept abreast of 
the times, so a professional library for the 
use of the staff is highly desirable. De- 
pending upon the type of library facilities 
in the school, the staff library may be a 
separate room off the main library, or part 
of the teacher’s workroom, or part of the 
administrative suite. Instructional and 
audio-visual materials, as well as the latest 
professional literature, should be available. 
Provide study and reading facilities. 


Communications Center 

Most schools use a central sound system 
for administrative announcements, inter- 
communication, and paging. The system 
should be one that can reach individual 
classrooms and any combination of class- 
rooms. However, planning committees 
should also give consideration to a master- 
antenna system which picks up local tele- 
vision and radio channels and distributes 
them to classroom receivers. Do not con- 
fuse this system with the closed-circuit 
television system which needs cameras, 
microphones. and amplifiers for broad- 
casting programs originating in the school. 
Larger schools with radio or television 
workshops will need special studios to ac- 
commodate equipment and scenery. 


Duplicating Room 
A small duplicating room in the admin- 
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istrative suite relieves the general office 
of the noise and housekeeping mess as- 
sociated with this operation. It may be a 
good sized closet, treated acoustically, 
heated and lighted. It may be combined 
with the storage room for general office 
supplies. It should have plenty of storage 
space for duplicating supplies, and a work- 
table for assembling materials, in addition 
to the necessary machines. A sink and 
wash basin are desirable. 


Records and Vault 


One of the major functions of the school 
administrative office is collecting, tabulat- 
ing, preserving, and supervising records. 
Current records should be available to the 
staff. They should be kept in locked, fire- 
proof files. Due ‘to the possibility of van- 
dalism, schools should not keep large 
amounts of money overnight or over week- 
ends. Fireproof vaults, safes, and specially 
constructed cabinets were used by 33 per 
cent of the elementary schools and 86 
per cent of the high schools in this survey. 
All schools with enrollments over 1000 re- 
ported fireproof storage vaults. 

Because newer schools are keeping cu- 
mulative records on punched cards and 
microfilms, there is a tendency toward less 
record storage space than in older schools. 


More Storage Space Needed 


Almost all the principals of new schools 
asked for more adequate storage. In plan- 
ning a new school, it is important that 
principal and staff draw up a descriptive 
list of items to be stored and carefully 
consider the school policies. The list will 
help the designer plan adequate storage 
areas. It is important to know the pur- 
chasing plan of the school: whether sup- 
plies are bought and stored on a yearly, 
semester, or monthly basis. In addition to 
the administrative files and records already 
noted, there must be space for textbooks, 
stationery, instructional materials (such as 
maps, globes), art materials such as large 
rolls of paper. Much of this storage can 
be built into individual classrooms. Some 
schools with multiple floors may find it 
convenient to install a dumbwaiter for 
shifting textbooks to various floors. The 
book storage room will need adjustable 
shelves, table or work counter, and good 
artificial lighting. 

Cloakroom space for the principal, his 
staff, and visitors protects clothing and 
adds to the neatness of the office. If regu- 
lar toilets are not convenient, extra facili- 
ties should be provided for the staff and 
visitors. Student centers and meeting rooms 
are an optional part of the administrative 
suite. 
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4 SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Serves better... 
lasts longer 


Modern ASE school furniture and lockers 
are quality built to last longer. They give 
superior and lasting service through years 
of hard use. Protective Bonderite coating 
anchors paint to metal . . . assures a per- 
manent, handsome finish. Choice of nine 
modern colors, top materials of linoleum, 
Textolite or Formica. Write now for more 
information or call your ASE dealer. 


ASE Offers a Complete Line of Fine 
School Furniture 


DESKS * CHAIRS « L-UNITS * TABLES * CREDENZAS 
BOOKCASES °« FILING CABINETS * LOCKERS 
STORAGE CABINETS ¢ BLUEPRINT FILES 


See your nearest dealer or write for information 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. Aurora, Illinois 
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Model 64114CDL 
(30 x 60 top) 








H-O-N TEACHERS’ DESKS 


have good styling that adds 


to classroom appearance — | Krueger non-collapsing 
and these practical features:|) YUVENILE CHAIRS 


remain firm and sturdy 


under all kinds of usa 
© Pedestal drawers operate smoothly on ny- — 
lon rollers; center drawer on nylon glides. Today from Krueger comes a new and WO. $99 — aan 
needed concept in Juvenile folding chairs. 
® Durable plastic top in blond wood pattern They combine sensible, correct posture 
adds harmonizing beauty design and comfort with strong, safe 
construction. There's little chance for 
© Leg and pedestal components are strong, injury because this chair doesn’t tip. 
sturd wobble or collapse under any of the 
y- normal gymnastics small children go 
‘ i th h. And, there’ inched fin 
e Enduring steel construction for long trou- Te eee 


ble-free service. 


© Standard drawer equipment includes: A full 
width convenience tray in center drawer, with 


lock. A pencil tray and two vertical dividers dependable performance adult chairs. Fit 
in box drawer. A follower block in letter them into your seating plans, today. 
drawer. 








© Two models (as illustrated) are ideal for 
classroom purposes. 


Your request will bring literature on H-O-N 
teachers’ desks and other equipment for schools. 


THE H-O-N CO., MUSCATINE, 
IOWA 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








Thoughttal design and construction 


Model 65011CDL -provides new comfort and safety 
(30 x 48 top) for children of nursery school age 


Sit comfortably — 

stand on front or 
back of seat — or 
lean heavily. 

These chairs 
won't wobble 
or collapse. 







hazards because Krueger's safety folding 
hinge sees to that. No dangerous sharp 
edges or corners either! Built to rigid 
standards, they feature most of the same 
strong construction details as Krueger's 



















METAL PRODUCTS ¢ GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 









Easy to 
handle and carry. 
Single motion 
opening and closing 
simplifies moving 
chairs from place 

to place. s 



























































NO. 233 — LEATHERETTE 
UPHOLSTERED SEAT 






















NEW FREE CATALOG 


Describes the complete line of ‘a 
Krueger chairs, tables and other 47am 


CHAIR TRUCKS 
Seven standard sizes hold 
both X-type channel or Y-type 
tubular chairs — upright or 
horizontal. Regular or under- 







stage models. Demountable 
ends and exclusive chan- 
angle frames permit stacking 
empty trucks one on the other. 
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Professional training and guidance is needed in 


Preparing the Elementary Principal 
for Her Job! 


@ IN APPRAISING the administration 
of Catholic elementary schools, there is 
much that is encouraging. Here and there 
are principals really trained for their work, 
with sufficient time free from teaching to 
give the professional leadership needed 
in every school. Almost always one finds 
acting as principal a devoted Sister, mak- 
ing the most of conditions as she finds 
them, and a staff that is responsive to 
whatever leadership is available. 

But, there are weaknesses as well as 
strengths in the administration of Cath- 
olic elementary schools. Some principals 
are Sisters who have little or no time free 
from teaching; some principals have little 
or no specific preparation in administra- 
tion or supervision; some were chosen 
more for their experience or their success 
in discipline than for their interest or 
ability in administration. Because of these 
conditions, some Catholic elementary 
schools are not organized or administered 
as well as they should be — and instruction 
suffers accordingly. 

Various reasons may be given for these 
contrasting conditions. The shortage of 
teachers is so great that it is difficult to 
free a principal from teaching duties, for 
administrative and supervisory leadership. 
In some situations the duties ordinarily 
associated with the principalship are per- 
formed by diocesan and community super- 
visors, diocesan superintendents, or pastors. 
In the absence of clerical help, principals 
must give much time to clerical duties. 
Occasionally, some authorities are not con- 
vinced that administrative and supervisory 
leadership is needed for effective work in 
the classroom. 

Real administrative preparation involves 
graduate training and this, in turn, involves 
talent, time, and money. Then, too, the 
shortage of adequately trained teachers 
has brought about an emphasis on teacher 
preparation, rather than on principal prep- 
aration. Actually, attention to the principal- 
ship would ‘help to make thé most of the 
teachers who are available. ee 
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By JOHN P. TREACY, Ph.D. 


Director of the Department of Education, 
Marquette University 


There are too few courses specifically 
designed for the principal of Catholic ele- 
mentary schools. Professional literature 
on the problems of Catholic elementary 
principals is far from adequate. For ex- 
ample, at the present time there is not 
a single recent book on the problems of 
the Catholic elementary principalship to 
which a mother superior might refer a 
Sister newly appointed to such a position. 
It is true there are some recent books 
for public school principals, and there are 
many common elements in public and 
Catholic administration. But, there are 
enough problems peculiar to Catholic 
schools to warrant specific literature in this 
field. 


Catholic Education Suffers 

In so far as any school lacks adminis- 
trative leadership, that school is likely to 
suffer. There may be a lack of compre- 
hensive planning, of co-ordination, of self- 
evaluation. There may be limited teacher 
growth because of inadequate professional 
inspiration and guidance. There may be 
inefficiency in pupil welfare services, in 
pupil records, in plant management. There 
may be only “good” achievement where 
there are possibilities for excellence. There 
may be, and probably will be, a caliber 
of service to pupils and parents which falls 
short of what Catholic education should be. 


Principalship Is a Profession 
Improvement of administrative leader- 
ship in Catholic elementary schools will 
require a conviction among Catholic edu- 
cators that the principalship is a profession 
which requires a. competent and trained 
personnel. They must realize that for real 
professional leadership principals need 
time free from teaching duties. The time 


and effort given to professional leadership 
will pay excellent dividends in teaching and 
learning, and consequently, in parental, co- 
operation and support. 

More specifically, improvement of ad- 
ministrative leadership in Catholic elemen- 
tary schools requires constant attention 
to the professional training of principals. 
The usual college courses in principles and 
techniques of school administration are 
helpful. Ideally, however, some of this 
training should also be in courses de- 
signed specifically for elementary prin- 
cipals, and geared to the unique problems 
of the Catholic school. The large number 
of states now requiring formal training 
and certificates for public school admin- 
istrators indicates the importance attached 
to such training. It predicts that admin- 
istrative certification may some day be 
nearly as common as teacher certification 
now is. 


Plan for Diocesan Workshop 

Another means of principal improvement 
is through workshops of various types. An 
excellent example of a diocesan workshop 
is one sponsored by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Archdiocese of St. Paul, in 1955. The 
program of this workshop indicates its 
purpose and procedures: 


PURPOSE: The workshop is designed to 
aid principals in their work of organization 
and supervision by means of lectures, discus- 
sions, and exchange of ideas and experiences. 
The theme of the workshop is “achieving the 
purposes of the Catholic school.” All practices 
will be evaluated in terms of the school’s 
primary objective. 

It is also hoped that the discussions will 
lead to the formulation of recommended pol- 
icies and procedures to be published in an 
official handbook for the schools of the Arch- 
diocese. 

ORGANIZATION: A check list of pos- 
sible problems was submitted to each prin- 
cipal in the Archdiocese. Teachers in a number 
of representative schools also indicated the 
areas in which they needed help. On the basis 
of these check lists a program of lectures deal- 
ing with the major problems was prepared. 

The two opening lectures provide an ori- 
entation to the theme of the workshop. After 





Here are study plans for diocesan workshops or college courses 
on the problems of the Catholic elementary school principal 


these lectures, the members will go over the 
check lists and organize into small groups on 
the basis of special interests. On the follow- 
ing days the afternoon session will be given 
over to the lectures, questions, and discussions. 
The members will then divide into the special 
interest groups to consider, during the next 
forenoon, the application of the principles of 
the lecture to their area of interest. 

The last full day will be used for sum- 
marizing and formulating recommendations. 
The groups will report to the entire work- 
shop on the following morning. 


Other approaches to the study of the 
elementary school principalship are insti- 
tutes and workshops sponsored by col- 
leges or by religious orders, sectional meet- 
ings held during diocesan educational 
conventions, area conferences among prin- 
cipals, individual professional reading, and 
interviews with experienced principals. If 
enough Catholic administrators feel the 
need for improvement in administration, 
ways will be found to meet this need. 

The question arises: What topics should 
be studied by those who are preparing for, 
or are improving themselves as Catholic 
elementary school principals? 

One answer to this question is to have 
individuals indicate the topics or problems 
they wish to study. This approach should 
result in content that is practical and in- 
teresting. There are dangers, however, that 
participants may not get a logical, organ- 
ized, and complete notion of the principal- 
ship; and that in emphasizing the problem 
approach fundamental facts and principles 
underlying all administration 
neglected. 

In a preliminary survey of the prob- 
lems important to elementary principals. 
the author asked 24 Catholic administra- 
tors and supervisors to rate topics on a 
check list, and to add other items they 
thought important. The following prob- 
lems are suggested as possibilities for study 
in courses, workshops, and institutes, as 
well as in individual study and further 
research. 


may be 


Some Topics to Study 

The Importance of the Elementary 
School Principalship. The need for 
leadership in any group. “Spreading” ex- 
cellence from the experienced to the in- 
experienced. Compensating for inadequate 
pre-service training of teachers. The grow- 
ing science of administration. Improved 
management needed because of larger num- 
bers and more complex conditions. The ad- 
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vantages of in-service training of teachers. 

The Principal’s Role in Establish- 
ing a Sound Philosophy of Education. 
The need for Catholic principles in edu- 
cation. Dangers of secularism. Basic facts 
and principles regarding the nature of 
man; the nature and purpose of education; 
the learning process; the teaching process; 
agencies responsible for education — home, 
church, school. 

Knowing the School, the Parish, 
and the Community. The importance 
of knowing the parish and the community. 
How to collect and interpret significant 
information. 

The Principal and Planning. The 
need for plans — weekly, monthly, yearly. 
Teacher participation in educational plan- 
ning. Parental and community participa- 
tion in educational planning. The requisites 
of a good plan. 

The Principal and Other Officials. 
Such as pastor, diocesan superintendent, 
supervisors, civil and state authorities. 
What is the authority of each? How is 
each related to the work of the principal? 
What conflicts, if any, sometimes occur 
among these officials? How can such con- 
flicts be avoided? 

The Principal’s Role in Providing 
Conditions for Effective Learning. 
What are conditions for effective pupil 
learning? How can these conditions be pro- 
vided in the school, in the home, and in 
the community? How can the principal 
effect these conditions? 

Principles of Educational Organi- 
zation and Administration. The rela- 
tion of administration to objectives. Keep- 
ing organization simple. The need for final 
authority. Adjusting organization to unique- 
ness of objectives and personnel. Fac- 
ulty participation in policy formation. The 
delegation of authority and responsibility. 
Committee organization. The need for co- 
ordination. 

Establishing Criteria of Good 
Teaching. What is good teaching? Fac- 
ulty participation in establishing standards. 
Relative values of different criteria. Gen- 
eral and specific criteria. Using criteria for 
supervisory purposes. 

Distribution of the Principal’s 
Time. The need for planning and sched- 
uling. The ideal distribution among admin- 
istration, supervision, teaching, and other 
duties. Present practices, with reasons. 
How to effect better distribution of time. 


Helping Teachers to Meet Typical 
Classroom Situations. “Learning” pu- 
pils. Setting up objectives. Planning activ- 
ities. Providing instructional materials and 
enriching instruction. Meeting individual 
differences. Improving the curriculum. 
Evaluating pupil progress. Maintaining dis- 
cipline. The exceptional pupil. 

Means of Teacher Improvement. 
Teachers’ meetings. Classroom visitations. 
Individual conferences. Small group con- 
ferences. Teachers’ bulletins. Guided pro- 
fessional reading. Demonstration teaching. 
In-service courses. Institutes, conferences. 
Self-evaluation. Participation in group 
projects. The teacher’s health, etc. 

The Principal and the Testing 
Program. Reasons for testing. Stand- 
ardized vs. teacher-made tests. What tests 
to use. How to use test results. Developing 
a testing program. 

The Principal and Lay Teachers. 
The growing need for lay teachers. Selec- 
tion of candidates. Personnel policies. Cer- 
tification. Salaries, tenure, sick leave, etc. 
The lay teacher’s relationship to other 
members of the staff, etc. 

Beginning the School Year. Impor- 
tance of planning. Suggestions for the first 
day. Supervising the new teacher. 

Building and Maintaining Faculty 
Morale. Understanding teachers as _ in- 
dividuals. Being available for individual 
help. Having faith in teachers. Recogni- 
tion, praise. Providing reasonable condi- 
tions for work, etc. 

Pupil Personnel, Policies, Proce- 
dures, and Services. Admission, classifi- 
cation, attendance, promotion. Records and 
reports. Health services. Guidance pro- 
gram. The school lunch. Transportation. 
Fire and safety instruction. The school 
census, etc. 

School Plant and Equipment. Estab- 
lishing standards of maintenance. Achieving 
health and safety standards. Planning new 
facilities and equipment. Inventories, etc. 
Policies and procedures for custodians, etc. 

The School and the Community. 
Agencies helpful to the scohol program. 
Establishing working relationships with 
community agencies—the public school, 
health services, libraries, etc. 

The Principal and Public Rela- 
tions. The importance of public relations. 
Helping parents understand the school. 
Meeting complaints. Knowing the com- 
munity, etc. 
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Miscellaneous Administrative Du- 
ties. Providing books and materials. 
Solving legal difficulties. Meeting certifica- 
tion requirements. Research. Financial ac- 
counting safeguarding money. Insurance. 
Providing for substitute teachers. Clerical 
help. Co-operating with the teacher educa- 
tion institutions. 

The Principal’s Office. Ideal arrange- 
ment. Needed equipment. Establishing pro- 
cedures. Performance of clerical duties. 

The Characteristics of a Good 
Principal. Interest in and understanding 
of pupils and teachers. Emotional stability. 
Skill in human relations. Ability to organ- 
ize and direct others. Enthusiasm. Profes- 
sional knowledge and insight. Faith in 
people. Faith in education. Knowledge of 
principles of organization and administra- 
tion. Human approach. Sense of humor. 

The Professional Growth of the 
Principal. The need for remaining pro- 
fessionally alert. Important professional 
organizations and activities. Self-rating for 
principals. Typical difficulties of principals, 
their avoidance or solution. 
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@ THE PICTURE of school popula- 
tion increase is rather typical through- 
out the nation. Like most dioceses, the 
Pittsburgh Diocese is confronted with 
the problem of providing more teachers 
and more facilities for an ever increas- 
ing population. To meet the need, His 
Excellency the Most Rev. John F. 
Dearden, Bishop of Pittsburgh, has un- 
dertaken a long-range plan to provide 
personnel’ and the needed plants. In a 
little more than four years the Bishop 
has directed the construction of new 
school buildings costing some $35 mil- 
lion. It is estimated that an equal 
amount will be expended during the 
next five years for schools alone. 

A good many of these new schools are 
parish elementary schools. In some in- 
stances the new buildings replaced out- 
dated structures or were substantial ad- 
ditions to existing buildings. In other 
instances the buildings were erected in 
newly established parishes bringing 
Catholic education to children thus far 
denied that privilege. Twenty-seven of 
these projects involved the erection of 
a completely new elementary school 
plant. 

During the same period, five new sec- 
ondary schools were erected, and sev- 
eral other new secondary schools are 
now in the planning stage. These new 
secondary school structures are of two 
kinds: the parish high school and the 
district high school. 

In the case of the parish school, ele- 
mentary or secondary, the financing is 


1See “Cadet Teacher Program,’”’ CatTHoLIc ScHOOL 
JournaL, December, 1957, Vol. 57, No. 10, p. 77. 
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handled directly by the pastor under 
the direction of the Bishop. Funds are 
raised in the parish and the debt is 
amortized by the parish according to a 
program approved by the Bishop. 

In the case of regional schools a differ- 
ent procedure is involved. In our diocese 
the trend is toward the regional or dis- 
trict school. We believe that such 
schools can better provide for a larger 
number of students, the faculty, pro- 
gram, and facilities best calculated to 
offer a more complete education. The 
procedures in establishing such schools 
has always been quite different. 


Establishing a District 

First, the Bishop determines the lines 
of the new district. A certain number 
of parishes are selected which will be 
served by the new school. Both geog- 
raphy and need must be carefully 
weighed. A central location for the new 
school, easily accessible, and adequate 
public transportation are the first mat- 
ters to be considered. The total popula- 
tion to be served in the new school 
must be carefully estimated. Such fac- 
tors naturally affect the basic planning. 
After the answers to such questions are 
carefully stated, the preliminary studies 
are undertaken. As the plan nears com- 
pletion and a reasonable estimate of 
the proposed structure can be made, the 
financial program is arranged by the 
Bishop. 

There are two unique features of the 
financial structure which deserve men- 
tion. The first concerns the financing of 
construction and the second regards the 
operation of the school. 






The story behind the new South Hills High Schoo! 


Financing a Centralized 


Catholic High School 










Building Cost Is Shared 


After a careful estimate has been 
made of the cost of constructing and 
equipping the new structure, the Bishop 
presents the financial program to the 
pastors concerned. The total cost of the 
building is usually shared by the diocese 
and the district. This principle emerges 
from the fact that Catholic education 
is a responsibility of all the people of 
the diocese even though the new school 
will serve only a particular area. The 
Bishop then establishes a budget to 
cover the total cost of construction and 
equipment. Of this total cost the Bishop 
determines the quotas to be borne by 
each parish. A certain amount (about 
half the total cost) will be paid by the 
diocese; the remainder is to be paid by 
the parishes served by the school. 

For the sake of illustration, let us 
assume that the total cost of a new 


BUILDING COSTS 





One-half of the building costs are paid 
by the Diocese. The other half is shared 
by the parishes served by the centralized 
school, according to their ability to pay. 
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building is $2 million. Let us also as- 
sume that the new school is to serve 
\2 parishes, and the quota for these 
yarishes is established by the Bishop at 
31 million. The portion for the indi- 
‘dual parishes varies, of course, in 
ccord with their ability. One parish 
nay be expected to contribute $150,000 
vhile another may be asked only $40,- 
100. This distribution is determined by 
he Bishop after a study of the current 
nancial ability of each parish. 

It should be pointed out that the 
juota is payable over a period of sev- 
ral years, beginning with the year that 
he project is initiated. 


-arishes Pay Operating Costs 


The operation and maintenance of 
the school is also financed under a 
pecial program established by the 
Bishop. In the secondary schools of our 
liocese no tuition is required (except in 
the case of a student who attends a 
school outside his own parish or dis- 
trict). Students must provide their own 
books (which may be purchased new, 
or from other students, or rented from 
the school) and school supplies, and 
they are charged a small fee for labs 
and athletics. This may run from $15 
to $40 depending on the courses se- 
lected, grade placement, and the plan 
of purchase of texts which the student 
follows. 

Maintenance and operation is fi- 
nanced through a plan of parish pay- 
ments. Again, the individual parish 
quotas are determined by the Bishop 
on the basis of the ability of the parish 
to contribute to the work and not on 
the basis of the number of parishioners 
enrolled in the school. Notification of 
the quotas are sent from the Chancery 
Office to the parishes once a year. 


OPERATING COSTS 


The operating costs of the centralized 
high school are shared by the parishes 
served by the school, according to their 
ability to pay as judged by the Bishop. 
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Payments are made to the Chancery 
Office and administered from that office. 
The principal of the school simply rec- 
ords his expenses (salaries, utilities, 
equipment, etc.), submits this record 
monthly for approval, and a check is 
forwarded for the total amount. The 
principal then conducts business as 
usual from his office. 

In our diocese it is customary to 
initiate a high school program with a 
freshman class, adding one grade each 
year until the full four-year program is 
realized. It will be noted that the opera- 
tional costs the first years are only a 
fraction of the total costs to be realized 
only in the fourth year. Consequently, 
the parishes are relieved of a certain 
burden during the first years of opera- 
tion when the capital debt is being 
amortized. As they approach the time 
when the capital debt is almost satis- 
fied, the operational payment begins to 
reach its peak. 


Pastors Approve Plan 


The plan has been well received by 
pastors and people. A parish making an 
outlay of $200,000 for the capital debt 
and averaging $6,000 or $7,000 an- 
nually for operational costs is relieved 
of the major responsibility of providing 
a new building which would cost many 
times as much for the capital invest- 
ment, and many times as much annually 
for operational cost. Once the capital 
quota has been paid off, the parish 
must meet only the annual operational 
quota of, six, seven, or perhaps eight 
thousand dollars. 

Now if this is considered from the 
parochial point of view, it presents a 
pleasant financial picture. A reasonably 
practical parish high school would cost 
about $700,000. Under the district high 
school plan it would take several gen- 
erations to spend this much money. For 
example, if a parish had a $200,000 pay- 
ment to meet as its part of the capital 
investment and an annual quota of 
$7,000, it would take almost seventy 
years to spend $700,000. To be more 
than fair, allowing for changes in the 
value of money, rising operational costs, 
and other unforeseen factors, let us say 
35 years. By that time most buildings 
have had major changes or improve- 
ments, or may require considerable ex- 
pansion. At the same time the young- 
sters of the parish are receiving a good 
education, one which cannot always be 
provided in a smaller high school. The 
district school seems sound both fi- 
nancially and educationally. 


Most Rev. John F. Dearden, S.T.D. 
Bishop of Pittsburgh 


Eliminates Duplication of Facilities 


Consider the problem from this point 
of view. Let us suppose that we have a 
district of some 15 parishes. It is pos- 
sible that a fifth or a third of these 
parishes could finance a_ secondary 
school program. Now once this happens, 
it is necessary to follow through with 
the plan and erect parish secondary 
schools across the board or be content 
with serving ultimately only a small 
fraction of the potential population. 
Moreover, there is a tremendous dupli- 
cation of both staff and facilities in the 
same area. There are possibly three or 
five modest-size gymnasiums, as many 
science, music, art, commercial rooms 
only partially used, and as many dupli- 
cations in the teaching and administra- 
tive staff. Some of these luxuries we 
simply cannot afford. 

The district school has certain dis- 
advantages, of course, but our experi- 
ence has been generally good and seems 
to justify our policy. Other dioceses 
seem to have equal confidence in this 
kind of school. 

The program of financing construc- 
tion and operation described above has 
been used in several schools in our 
diocese. The most recent example of a 
district high school erected and operated 
under this plan is the new South Hills 
Catholic High School. (See page 94 
of this issue.) This entire South Hills 
project (including all fees, purchase of 
land, erecting and equipping all build- 
ings, a faculty residence for 35 Broth- 
ers, complete landscaping and special 
art work) was completed at a cost of 
$2,500,000. The school serves 14 par- 
ishes and can enroll 1550 boys. 






































































































































































































































—finances 


By BROTHER LEO V. RYAN, C.S.V. 


Should a School Bother With a Budget? 


Director, Evening Division, Robert A. Johnston College of Business 


@ MANAGEMENT experts classify budg- 
ets as one of the types of plans used in 
business. Budgeting is concerned with both 
the immediate and the long-range financial 
planning required in every business enter- 
prise. Business employs a variety of budg- 
ets including sales, production, purchasing, 
labor, and financial budgets. The cost or 
financial budget represents the composite 
of financial planning and is developed after 
other budgets have been formulated. In 
private education, administrators are con- 
cerned with the equivalent of the sales 
budget (the number of tuition-paying stu- 
dents represent our customers for educa- 
tion), the purchasing budget (securing 
suitable materials at the proper time, place, 
and cost), the labor budget (the teaching 
and nonteaching staff required to accom- 
plish the educational mission) and the 
final comprehensive budget. 

Like all planning, budgeting demands at- 
tention to the definition of enterprise ob- 
jectives and to the selection of the means, 
methods, and techniques by which these 
objectives may be achieved within the 
capital and revenue limitations of the or- 
ganization. Budgeting is a vital manage- 
ment activity. Dr. George Terry observes: 


A cash or financial budget is a 
necessity for every business enter- 
prise. This budget is most conven- 
ient to prepare after all other budg- 
ets are finished. A cash budget shows 
the anticipated receipts and expendi- 
tures along with the financial re- 
quirements of the business so that 
the amount of working capital needed 
to conduct the various activities can 
be determined. The extent to which 
outside financing might be required, 
the time and method of paying obli- 
gations incurred, probabilities of 
funds available for equipment pur- 
chases, extent to which capital is 
kept in productive channels, and 


Administration, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





periods of cash availability and also 
of cash deficiency are among the 
major benefits which can be gained 
from the cash budget. If cash from 
the anticipated operations of the 
business is insufficient and borrowing 
is unavailable, it is necessary to re- 
vise the operations so that the financ- 
ing can be adequately handled. Fail- 
ure to do this reflects inefficient 
management and might result in 
disaster for the enterprise. The 
anticipation of cash problems and the 
possible means of meeting them are 
major purposes in the use of the 
cash budget. No other device appears 
as satisfactory and as economical for 
this managerial purpose.! 


Budgeting cannot be performed easily nor 
should it be considered lightly. The func- 
tions of the budget outlined by Dr. Terry 
for business have equal application in edu- 
cational and institutional administration. 


‘George R. Terry, Principles of Management, rev. 
ed. (Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1956), 
p. 560. 





ADMINISTRATOR’S CHECKLIST 


1. Is your school operating in the 
red, i.e., at a deficit? 


2. Is your school operating on 
a budget? 


3. Compare your tuition rates 
with other schools of compar- 
able enrollment. 









THAT IS INDEED THE QUESTION: 

















Because of the energy and time involved 
the pastor, the principal or school busines: 
manager, and the institutional administra 
tor will naturally raise a series of practical 
questions: “Does budgeting pay?” “Are 
the benefits to be derived from budgeting 
adequate to compensate for the effort re- 
quired in developing this technical plan?” 
“Are the advantages of budgeting mere 
conjecture or can they be substantiated?” 
“Ts there any recent evidence that budg- 
eting contributes to improved operation at 
lower cost?” “Can any data be cited to 
compare schools observing budget tech- 
niques with those which do not budget?” 
Only limited statistical information on 
any phase of Catholic school finance is 
available: For the first time evidence is 
available based on research among central 
Catholic high schools which, in specific in- 
stances, demonstrates that budgeting pro- 
vides a monetary advantage to the institu- 
tion employing this type of planning. A 
research study of 136 central Catholic high 
schools conducted by this writer revealed 
information regarding school operational 
deficits, tuition charges, and budgetary 
practices.? The information concerning the 
range of annual tuition charges of par- 
ticipating schools was discussed in a pre- 
vious article? in the CaTHOoLIc SCHOO! 
JOURNAL. Foremost among the questions 
asked in the study was the inquiry: “How 
does the average tuition of schools op- 
erating with an.annual budget compare to 
the average tuition charged by schools 
operating without an annual budget?” 
The data presented in Table I show 
the average basic tuition charged by 54 
central Catholic high schools operating at 
2Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., “A National Study 
of Business Management of Central Catholic High 
Schools’? (unpublished "Ph.D. Dissertation, St. Louis 
University; St. Louis, Mo., 1958). 
3 Cf: Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., ‘Tuition Rates 


and General Fees in Central Catholic High Schools,” 
Catholic School Journal, Oct., 1957, pp. 255-256. 
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TABLE 1. Average Basic Tuition Charged in 55 
Central Catholic High Schools Operating With 
a Deficit, Classified According to School En- 
ollment and School Budgetary Practices, 
1955-1956. 


Operating With 
An Annual 
Budget 


Operating With- 
out An Annual 
Budget 





Number Average Number Average 
,-ollment Schools Tuition Schools Tuition 


0-99 $100 
110-199 
290-299 
590-399 
490-499 
«0-599 

0-699 

0-799 

0-899 

10-999 

90-1099 

90-1199... . 
200-1299 80 

90-1499... ss 
(00-2699 


$100 
(Free) 
55 
63 
68 
80 
100 
65 
60 
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a deficit for the 1955-56 school year. The 
average tuition figures are presented for 
the schools by enrollment, indicating the 
number of schools in each classification and 
their budgetary practices. The analysis re- 
veals the following: 


Schools Operating at a Deficit 


Twenty-four schools with an annual 
budget operated at a deficit. Average tui- 
tion for these schools ranged from $55 
for four schools enrolling between 300-399 
students, to $100 for one school enrolling 
between 100-199 students and another 
school enrolling between 700-799 students. 

Thirty schools without an annual budget 
operated at a deficit. Average tuition for 
these schools ranged from $40, for two 
schools enrolling between 200-299 stu- 
dents, to $150, for one school enrolling 
between 1400-1499 students. 


Higher Tuition in Nonbudget Schools 
As Table I shows, the average annual 
tuition for deficit schools operating with- 
out an annual budget exceeds the average 
uition for deficit schools with an annual 
hudget in every enrollment classification, 
except for schools with enrollments be- 
ween 700-799, the point of highest cost 
or the first group. Comparison could not 


be made for schools enrolling between 200—- 
299 students and 1100-1199 students, the 
two categories with lowest tuition charges 
among nonbudget schools, since there were 
no tuition schools of comparable size op- 
erating with an annual budget. The same 
average tuition of $100 was charged for 
both budgeted and nonbudgeted schools in 
one classification, schools enrolling be- 
tween 100-199 students. 


Schools Operating Without a Deficit 

The data presented in Table II show 
the average basic tuition charged by 46 
central Catholic high schools operating 
without a deficit during the 1955-56 school 
year. The average tuition figures are pre- 
sented for the schools by enrollment, in- 
dicating the number of schools in each 
classification and their budgetary practices. 
The analysis reveals the following: 

Fifteen schools with an annual budget 
operated without a deficit. Average tuition 
in these schools ranged from $40, for one 
school enrolling between 700-799 students, 
to $100, for one school enrolling between 
100-199 students. 

Thirty-one schools without an annual 
budget operated without a deficit. Average 
tuition in these schools ranged from $60, 
in one school enrolling under 100 students, 
to $113, for three schools enrolling be- 
tween 300-399 students. 

As Table II shows, average tuition for 
nondeficit schools without annual budgets 
exceeds the average tuition for schools 
with annual budgets in every enrollment 
classification with one exception. The ex- 
ception was the classification of schools 
between 100-199 students, the classifica- 
tion with the highest costs for the budgeted 
nondeficit schools. The same average an- 
nual tuition of $80 was indicated for both 
budgeted and nonbudgeted schools in only 
one classification, schools enrolling between 
600-699 students. 


Tuition Rates Are Comparable 

The general over-all average tuition 
charged by schools operating without a 
deficit is no greater than the average tui- 
tion charged by schools operating with a 
deficit. The largest number of schools op- 


TABLE Il. Average Basic Tuition Charged in 46 
Central Catholic High Schools Operating With- 
out Deficit, Classified According to School En- 
rollment and School Budgetary Practices, 
1955-1956. 


Operating With 
An Annual 
Budget 


Operating With- 
out An Annual 
Budget 


Number Average Number Average 
Enrollment Schools Tuition Schools Tuition 


0-99 ss 
100-199 $100 
200-299 83 
300-399 78 
400-499 ae a 
500-599 aig aa 
600-699 80 
700-799 40 
800-899 53 
900-999 ; 

1000-1099 ac a 
1100-1199 96 
1200-1299 as as 
2400-2499 50 
3600-3699 50 
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erating with a deficit appears in the en- 
rollment classifications 300-399 and 400- 
499 students, the two classifications with 
the lowest tuition charges per school. 

The correlation of tuition data, budgetary 
practices, and annual operating deficits 
was limited to 100 of the 136 central 
schools participating in the study. Eight 
schools with budgets did not report the 
tuition charged; 10 schools without budg- 
ets did not report the tuition charged. 
Seven schools did not answer the question 
regarding budgetary practices. These 25 
exceptions combined with the 11 schools 
not answering the question about school 
deficits total the 36 schools not reported. 

Table III presents the average tuition 
charged by 100 central Catholic high 
schools classified according to budgetary 
practices, regardless of their annual fi- 
nancial balance. Schools are classified by 
enrollment, indicating the number of 
schools in each classification, and divided 
further into schools operating with and 
without an annual budget. The summary 
columns show the number of schools and 
the weighted average of tuition charged 
by the schools in each enrollment classi- 
fication. 

Average tuition for all schools operating 


This recent survey of 100 Central Catholic High Schools reveals: 


Schools with budgets charge less tuition. 


Schools with budgets are less likely to incur deficits. 
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Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 in 15 days or less 
selling famous Mason 

10c Candy Bars 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%% profit 
on cost). There’s 
no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 
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Mr. EDWARD STOYE 
Fund Raising (Dept. CS-3) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 


Plan. 


NAME 














CROUP NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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with an annual budget ranges from $59 for 
four schools with an enrollment between 
800-899 students each to $100 for two 
schools with an enrollment between 100- 
199 students each. Average tuition for all 
schools operating without an annual budget 
ranges from $70 for two schools with an 


| enrollment between 900-999 students each 





| 


to $150 for one school with an enrollment 
of 1400-1499 students. Tuition charged 
by central schools operating on an annual 
budget was less than tuition charged by 
central schools operating without an an- 
nual budget, with two exceptions. The 


| exceptions are six schools in the 200-299 


enrollment classification and four in the 
1100-1199 enrollment classification. 

The weighted average* of the tuition of 
all central Catholic high schools operating 
with an annual budget is $77.29. The 
weighted average of the tuition of all cen- 
tral Catholic high schools operating with- 
out an annual budget is $84.75. The 
weighted average of the tuition of all 100 
central Catholic high schools is $81.92. 

A study of the three tables presented 
reveals several interesting tendencies. 

First, no single tuition pattern appears to 
exist. The dollar average of annual tuition 
charged in budgeted vs. nonbudgeted 
schools with deficits, budgeted vs. non- 
budgeted schools without deficits, and all 
schools, budgeted or nonbudgeted, reveals 
several patterns and considerable fluctua- 
tion among enrollment classifications. 


*The various magnitudes were weighted in propor- 
tion to their frequency of occurrence. Cf. Carter V. 
Good, Dictionary of Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945), p. 354. 


Why Does Tuition Vary? 

Second, variations in the amount of the 
tuition charged appear to be the result of 
several factors. These factors include: (2) 
frequent changes in tuition charges enacted 
to adjust to fluctuating operational cos:s; 
(b) tuition adjustments probably maede 
after operational deficits have been n- 
curred, such adjustments being small in 
amount — merely enough to erase ijn- 
mediate deficits, but not sufficient to fore- 
stall deficits for any period of time; (-) 
the apparent lack of adequate long-ran se 
financial planning, whatever the reasor;; 
(d) the lack of adequate information aid 
reliable statistics to use as a guide n 
reaching decisions regarding the adequa. y 
of tuition charges; and (e) variations n 
diocesan policies regarding the amounts 0 
be charged to students or to their paren's. 

Third, the highest tuition charged in a 
school operating with an annual budgst 
was in the smallest schools, two enrolling 
100-199 students each. The highest tui- 
tion charged in a school operating without 
an annual budget was in two of the largest 
schools — one school with an enrollment 
between 1400-1499 students, and the other 
school with an enrollment over 2600. 

Fourth, perhaps the two most significant 
observations which can be drawn from 
this analysis of the average tuition data 
are (a) that schools operating without 
budgets incur deficits more frequently than 
schools employing budgetary techniques 
and (b) that consistently higher tuition is 
charged in schools operating without budg- 
ets, whether the school sustained an an- 
nual deficit or was financially solvent. 


TABLE Ill. Average Annual Basic Tuition Charged by 100 Central Catholic High Schools 
Classified According to Enrollment, Budgetary Practices, and Number 1955-1956. 





With An Annual 


Without An Annual 


All Schools in the 











Budget Budget Study 

Enrollment —— — oo — 
Number Average Number Average Number Average 
Schools Tuition Schools Tuition Schools Tuition 
0-99 ae Se 2 $ 80 2 $ 80.00 
100-199 2 $100 7 95 9 96.00 
200-299 3 83 6 74 9 77.00 
300-399 6 63 7 81 13 72.69 
400-499 6 63 8 74 14 69.28 
500-599 4 68 a 88 8 78.00 
600-699 4 80 90 6 83.30 
700-799 3 60 4 78 € 70.30 
800-899 4 59 6 91 10 78.20 
900-999 2 60 2 70 4 65.00 
1000-1099 Pr af 3 88 3 88.00 
1100-1199 3 96 4 77 7 85.10 
1200-1299 1 80 5 98 6 95.00 
1400-1499 1 150 1 150.00 
2600-2699 1 100 1 100.00 

Total 38 62 100 
Weighted $ 77.29 $ 84.75 $ 81.92 
average 





Tables used in this article were developed with the assistance of Mr. Peter Weber, School of Commerce 


and Finance, St. Louis University. 
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Artist Jack Williard poses with his mural, “The Journeys of St. 
Francis Xavier” in lounge of Brockman Hall, men’s dormitory at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. The 8 by 20 ft. mural was done 
with special inks on melamine-treated paper, later pressed into 
formica panels. It is fade-proof and may be cleaned with damp cloth. 


Laity Can Help 


(Concluded from page 69) 


Finally, pray-ers are needed, men and 
women, who may not have the time, 
the strength, the energy, or the talents 
to devote to the parish religious instruc- 
tional program, yet who can pray for 
the success of the program. The work of 
religious instruction is a spiritual work 
and needs God’s grace to be successful. 


Prayers and Pray-ers Needed 


Prayers and pray-ers are needed to 
touch the hearts of indifferent and 
careless parents with a realization of 
the importance of religious instruction 
for their own children. 

Prayers and pray-ers are needed to 
make heedless and indifferent young 
people realize the importance of religion 
and religious knowledge in their own 
lives. 

Prayers and pray-ers are needed to 
cbtain the spiritual strength, zeal, and 
‘ourage for the priests and religious who 
re already doing a magnificent job in 
ne face of tremendous difficulties in 
| roviding religious instruction to youth 
nd yet often become discouraged, tired, 
.nd weary. 

Prayers and pray-ers are needed to 
nswer the request of Christ, “Pray ye 
herefore the Lord of the harvest to 
end forth laborers into His harvest” 
Mt. 9:38). 

New laborers are needed from the 
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ranks of the laity to take their place at 
the side of their priests and religious to 
reap the harvest of souls that is wait- 
ing. Laymen are needed to become 
visitors and “fishers” on their parish 
confraternities. Laymen are needed to 
become the lay catechists of the parish 
school, high school, and religious vaca- 
tion school of our parishes. Laymen are 
needed to become the helpers, the clerks, 
the typists, the social recreational and 
arts and crafts supervisors of our parish 
Confraternity schools of religion... . 

Remember the words of Pope Pius 
XII, quoted above, “Priests will not 
suffice, the Sisters to whom the Church 
in America owes such an incalcuable 
debt will not suffice, the laity must lend 
their valiant co-operation.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL TO USE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR RELIGION 


It is not unconstitutional to use public 
schools for religious education outside of regu- 
lar school hours, according to a recent decision 
of the Attorney General’s office of Rhode 
Island. The opinion was in answer to a 
charge that Sacred Heart parish, Woonsocket, 
R. I., violated the First Amendment to the 
Constitution by holding religion classes in the 
public schools during the summer months. 
Woonsocket school authorities stated the prac- 
tice had been going on for about 17 years. 

In his opinion, Archie Smith, assistant 
attorney general, declared: “Rather than being 
inimical to the educational policy of the State, 
it is a wholesome thing to have school build- 
ings which are maintained at large expense 
by the taxpayers used for the purposes of 
furthering virtue and moral education among 
the people, such purpose being essential to 
the rights and liberties of the people.” 





TO GET THE BEST 
BUY THE BEST! 


The Strongest, 
PRT SSM 
1) as 


Outstanding quality throughout— from beau- 
tiful smooth tops, reinforced with a steel 
channel apron — to the pedestal arch tubu- 
lar steel legs with the most rigid (patented) 
folding braces and easy-to-operate compres- 
sion locks. Choice of tops, sizes and heights. 


The most versatile unit 
—for in-wall or against- 
wall installation. Tables 
and benches can be used 
attached or detached 
from cabinet. The mod- 
ern way to increase the 
use of gymnasiums, halls, 
classrooms, etc. 


Mi 


BANDSTANDS 
SEATING RISERS 


* PLATFORMS 


Individual extra strong units . . . each a 
complete platform in itself. Any number 
of these rigid 4’ x 8’ units can be grouped 
together to form a level stage or stepped-u 
bandstand or seating risers. Made in dif- 
ferent heights. 


Mitchell 
cHorAL e eo e STANDS 


Tapered units for 
semi-circular set- 
up 18” and 36” 
deep for stand- 
ing or seated 
groups. 1, 2, 3 
and 4 level 
heights. 8” high 
steps. Illustration 
shows 3 units or 
one section. Usual grouping 4 or 5 sections. 


Booths B-26 & 28, NCEA Convention 
Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2732 S$. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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HOLY CROSS BROTHERS BUILD NOVITIATE 


The Brothers of Holy Cross are building a new novitiate for 
their eastern vice-province. The new St. Joseph Novitiate will 
be located at Valatie, N. Y., on part of the property belonging 
to the order’s juniorate. The three-story building, designed ly 
architects Toole and Angerame of Albany, N. Y., will cost 
$900,000. It will have 45 double rooms for novices on its secord 
and third floors; parlors, classrooms and dining room on t'e 
first floor; and laundry, lockers, work and recreation rooms ‘nj 
the basement. Two separate wings house a chapel (upper win: ) 
and a kitchen and garage (lower wing). The building should |e 
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. St. John Bosco and the Children’s Saint, Dominic Savio 


. Father Marquette and the Great Rivers 


completed this coming August. 


< 


Action-filled stories of Saints and 
Catholic heroes for children 


TF jf 


[SIO 


A series which should be found wherever 
there are young Catholic readers.”—avE MARIA 


“ 


Especially written for Catholic boys and girls from 9 to 15. Vision books have 
been tested in Catholic schools and are endorsed by leading authorities. 
“The entire series of Vision Books is recommended for the solid training of 
youth.” —The Tablet. “The stamp of quality is all over them.’’ —Catholic 
Transcript. “Attractive in appearance and easy to read.” —Catholic World. 
“A bright addition to the shelves of any home library.” —Ave Maria. 


i 
St. Therese and the Roses ore ea 
St. Francis of the Seven Seas 
Bernadette and the Lady 
St. Isaac and the Indians 


. Fighting Father Duffy 
. St. Pius X, the Farm Boy Who Became Pope 


St. Ignatius and the Company of Jesus 
John Carroll: Bishop and Patriot 


1. St. Dominic and the Rosary 


. Katharine Drexel, Friend of the Neglected 


. The Cross in the West 
. My Eskimos: A Priest in the Arctic 


Champions in Sports and Spirit 
Francis and Clare, Saints of Assisi 
Christmas and the Saints 


. Edmund Campion, Hero of God’s Underground 


Modern Crusaders 

Our Lady Came to Fatima 

The Bible Story: The Promised Lord and His Coming 
St. Augustine and His Search for Faith 


. St. Joan, the Girl Soldier 


St. Thomas More of London 

Mother Seton and the Sisters of Charity 

St. Thomas Aquinas and the Preaching Beggars 
Father Damien and the Bells 


. Columbus and the New World 


St. Philip of the Joyous Heart 

Lydia Longley, the First American Nun 
St. Anthony and the Christ Child 

St. Elizabeth’s Three Crowns 


Imprimatur on each volume. 
Durable full cloth binding. Size 
542” x 8%”. 192 pages. Full color 
jackets, 2-color endpapers, black- 
ind-white illustrations. 


BS Send for the complete Vision Books brochure, 


and a catalog of books of Catholic interest. 


De OBOE BEE Gp, , stRAUS A cup SBE ESESEEe 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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INCREASE TEXTBOOK BUDGETS 
BY 5%, PUBLISHERS WARN 


Those planning school budgets for 1958-5) 
will have to provide more funds for text- 
books, according to the American Textboo 
Publishers Institute. In a recent survey, the 
publishers reported an increase of five per cent 
in the average cost of textbooks during the 
past year. 

The Institute asked school superintendents 
and boards of education from all parts of the 
country to report price trends. It asked pub- 
lishers of school and college textbooks to com- 
pare January 1 prices of their most widely 
used books with prices of one year ago. 
Findings indicated that the average catalog 
price for elementary textbooks is $2.42, and 
for high school textbooks, $3.99. Schools usu- 
ally buy books at a 25 per cent discount. 

Although higher production costs have 
brought about price increases, the publishers 
also pointed out that textbook budgets are 
influenced by enrollment increases, changes in 
curriculum and other factors. For more de 
tails, school officials may obtain a free copy 
of Budgeting for Textbooks by writing the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute, 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WILL PUBLISH 150 VOLUME 
CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Hawthorne Books, Inc., New York City, 
has acquired the world English rights to a 
150-volume Catholic encyclopedia. The vol 
umes are edited by Henri Daniel-Rops, a 
noted French Catholic scholar. According to 
the publisher, the volumes will be published 
at a rate of two per month over a period 
of six years, beginning in the middle of 1958 


7 ®. 


To encourage proper dress among 
boys attending dances at the Church 
of St. John the Apostle, New York 
City, Rev. Robert Nugent, C.S.P., dis- 
played posters available from Ameri- 
can Institute of Men’s and Boys’ Wear, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
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New Pius XII Memorial Library 
Will House Vatican Microfilms 


@ THE IMPORTANT Knights of Co- 
lumbus film library, containing microfilm 
copies of the rich manuscript library of 
the Vatican, will be housed in a special 
room of this new Pius XII Memorial Li- 
brary on the midcity campus of St. Louis 
University. The new library, a dramatic 
example of how a formerly blighted city 
area can be reclaimed, is the first project 
of a  $100,000,000 expansion program 
planned by the Jesuit university. Its cor- 
nerstone was laid in February. 

Because the library is the hub of the 
campus and attracts student traffic from all 
directions, the architects, Leo A. Daly 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., decided on a 
three-story contemporary building, with a 
recessed ground floor, that would be 
equally attractive and inviting on all of 
its four sides. The open structure consists 
of concrete columns, without capitals, sup- 
porting the flat-slab concrete floors and 
roof. Upper stories are enclosed in a light 
ond delicate “skin” of brick and colored 
class panels, supported by slender columns 
that harmonize with the vertical Gothic 
ines of adjoining buildings. The building 
measures 243 by 143 ft., and rises 63 ft. 

The north facade on Lindell St. presents 
n inviting vista to the public with its 
ower beds, hedges, and a Mestrovic sculp- 
ure of Pope Pius XII. A small entrance 
n this side leads to the Vatican Room 
nd a multipurpose auditorium that can be 
losed off from the main library for use 
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after library hours. Walks along the over- 
hang on both sides of the building lead 
traffic to the main student entrance on the 
south side of the building where a plaza 
overlooks the site of future development. 

Near the student entrance on the ground 
floor is the circulation desk and the re- 
serve book area which can be closed off 
and serviced from the circulation desk 
when necessary. Also on the first floor are 
the public card catalog, reference room, 
receiving and processing department, the 
Vatican Room and multipurpose audi- 
torium. The receiving and processing de- 
partment is used for acquisitions, cata- 
loguing, binding and mending books. 

On the second floor are the periodical 
reading area, library administration offices. 
record listening rooms, stacks and reader 
stations, plus a rare book room set aside 
for historical records of St. Louis and the 
Jesuit Society. The third floor has a sci- 
ence divisional library and office, more 
stacks and reader spaces. Mezzanines on 
both the second and third floor provide 
additional area to accommodate a book 
capacity of 700,000 to 1,000,000 volumes, 
and an estimated reader capacity of 1500. 

Throughout the library are small con- 
ference or seminar rooms strategically lo- 
cated on different floors for the conven- 
ience of faculty and students. Numerous 
carrels, oases in the stacks are available 
for individual study. There is also provi- 
sion for use of such machines as type- 


writers, calculating machines, portable tape 
recorders and photostaters. Both formal 
study tables and informal lounge areas are 
available to readers. 

In the basement there is a photography 
laboratory convenient to the Vatican 
Room, staff lounge and lockers, and stor- 
age areas for maintenance supplies. 

Year around temperature and humidity 
control will be achieved by an all air 
circulation system. Special dehumidifica- 
tion and temperature controls will protect 
microfilm vaults and rare book storage. 

Basic lighting is recessed fluorescent 
troffers, centrally low-voltage controlled 
with 227 volt power supply. A special 
conduit has been provided for the future 
addition of controlled circuit television. 

Cork tile floors are used throughout the 
building, with the exception of vinyl tiled 
floors at the entrance and in the processing 
area, and carpeting in the offices. Interior 
wall finishes are glazed partitions, plaster, 
wood paneling, marble, ceramic tile, with 
ceramic tile stairwells. Acoustical tile is 
used for all ceilings. 

According to the architect, the size of 
modules, 25 by 25 ft., was arrived at as 
a compromise between the various require- 
ments of bookstack sizes and spacing, com- 
binations of stacks and reader spaces, or 
all reader spaces, and the layout of fluores- 
cent fixtures in the 12 by 12-in. ceiling tile. 

Security measures include a central fire 
detection system and a watchman’s tour. 

Technical consultant on the library was 
Keyes Metcalf, librarian emeritus of 
Harvard University. Cost of the new li- 
brary is estimated in excess of $4 million. 


The Vatican Microfilms — 


Scholars consider the Vatican Library 
to be one of the richest treasure houses of 
knowledge and culture in the world. Per- 
mission to microfilm these manuscripts 
was given by Pope Pius XII in the be- 
lief that much of the intellectual, cultural, 
and scientific leadership of the West is 
passing into the hands of the United States. 

The new Pius XII Memorial Library 
in St. Louis, Mo., will be the only place 
outside of Rome in which copies of the 
Vatican manuscripts will be available. 
Films of the 600,000 ancient manuscripts 
cover such subjects as philosophy, theology, 
Latin and Greek classics, and historical re- 
search in Asiatic countries. The languages 
of the manuscripts include Latin, Greek, 
Syriac, Coptic, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
Armenian, Slavic, and Gaelic. 

In all, the microfilming project, which 
was completed last fall, took nearly four 
years. Special equipment brought from the 
United States was used. The microfilming 
involved the making of about seven mil- 
lion photographs and used three million 
feet of microfilm. The project was financed 
by Knights of Columbus Foundation for 
the Preservation of Historical Documents. 
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—new buildings — 


Exterior of South Hills 

Catholic High School with 
auditorium and gym lobby 
in the foreground. 


@ SOUTH HILLS Catholic High School 
in suburban Pittsburgh, Pa., is a functional, 
contemporary building that provides com- 
plete educational facilities for 1200 to 
1500 boys. Adjacent to the school is a 
similarly styled faculty residence for the 
35 Christian Brothers who will staff the 
new school. 

The new buildings crown the steep slope 
of a rolling five-acre site. Complex topog- 
raphy of the difficult site influenced Celli- 
Flynn, architects of McKeesport, Pa., to 
design a two-story building, 600 ft. long, 
with a 12-classroom wing perpendicular 
to its length. This “third floor” wing is 
at ground level with a hillside behind the 
school. 

The main high school building contains 
27 classrooms, three lecture rooms, two 
activity rooms, four laboratories, a caf- 
eteria seating 400, offices, special rooms 
for music and art, and a modern library. 
To the right of the classrooms are the 
auditorium and gymnasium wings so sit- 
uated that they may be used for public 
events without entering the classroom area. 
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South Hills Catholic High School 


The Brothers’ residence, located on a 
slightly higher level than the main en- 
trance of the school, permits easy access 
to the upper floor of the classroom wing. 
The residence has sleeping quarters for the 
35 Brothers of the Christian Schools, with 
private baths between each two sleeping 
rooms. There are parlors, kitchen, refec- 
tory, recreation room, common room, glass- 
enclosed porch, garage, housekeeping quar- 
ters and a dignified chapel. One wall of 
this chapel, which is also used by students, 
is almost covered by a stained glass win- 
dow depicting the seven sacraments. Two 
more stained glass windows in the sanc- 
tuary are dedicated to Mary Queen of the 
Universe and to St. Gregory the Great. 

The school building is of “contemporary 
design, functional but not modern,” ac- 
cording to William Flynn, one of the 
architects. Its exterior presents an inter- 
esting composition of various materials. 
Yellow, blue, and green ceramic brick add 
splashes of color to the limestone, brick, 
and glass block building. Hard-finish ma- 
terials, such as terrazzo, marble, ceramic, 













and glazed tiles, are used extensively 
throughout the interior in the interests 
of beauty, serviceability, and lower main- 
tenance costs. 

Day lighting of the building is acccom- 
plished by using glass blocks and aluminum 
sash fenestration arranged in a ribbon 
manner. Glass blocks are arranged from 
the top of the vision level windows to the 
ceiling. The blocks diffuse the glare so 
classrooms have a soft glow, and they 
help insulate the building, keeping it warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Skylights. 
placed the entire length of the building 
make the best possible use of natural light. 
Additional incandescent lighting supple- 
ments the natural lighting. 

The 12 classrooms in the perpendicular 
wing have been designed with the ‘short 
side of the room toward the exterior, a 
depature from the usual classroom arrange- 
ment which is followed in the main section 
of the building. Rooms so arranged reduce 
the length of the wing and its corridors and 
lessened the amount of excavation into 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Extensive South Hills Catholic 

tigh School and Faculty Residence 
crowns this sloping site in a new 
suburb of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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The exterior of the Faculty Residence which GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


houses 35 Christian Brothers. FACULTY RESIDENCE 
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SCHOOL 


Spacious, attractive foyer serves as lobby Wood paneling and unusual lighting add to 
for both auditorium and gymnasium. The the dramatic appearance of the auditorium. 
mural depicts Catholic education. It seats 800 on main floor and 200 in balcony. 


(Continued from page 94) 


the hillside. Natural lighting is supple- 
mented by top lighting in both classrooms 
and corridors. 

Throughout the building, all corridors 
and stair treads are terrazzo, while class- 
room and auditorium floors are of asphalt 
tile. Acoustical plaster is used. Toilet rooms 
have terrazzo floors, glazed facing tile and 
plaster ceilings. Laboratories for science 
—biology, chemistry, and physics — and 
the commerical laboratory have the latest 
scientific and business equipment. 


Auditorium-Gymnasium 
Connected by corridors to the main part 
of the building, the auditorium and gym- 
nasium wings nevertheless can be used as The folding partition can be drawn through the middle of 
separate units. Measuring 90 by 119 ft., the gymnasium dividing it into twin basketball courts 
the auditorium seats 800 on its main floor each seating 600. 
and another 200 on the balcony. The stage 
is more than 40 ft. wide. There is plenty 
of storage space for props and equipment 
in the more than 3000 sq. ft. of space 
behind the stage. An intricate control 
panel operates the huge kleig lights mak- 
ing possible a variety of stage lighting 
efiects. To the right of the auditorium is 
a soundproofed band practice room. 
The official size gymnasium, 74 by 121 
f!., seats 1200. By means of a folding par- 
tion, it can be divided into twin basket- 





The attractive chapel, part of the faculty 
residence hall, is also used by students. 
Stained glass wall depicts Christ surrounded 
by the Seven Sacraments. 
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In this typical classroom scene at South Hills 
note especially the windows topped with glass 
blocks and the skylights flush with ceiling. 


The bright, spacious corridors 

are lined with built-in lockers. 

Terrazzo floors and ceramic tile 
walls simplify maintenance. 


Physics lab is one of completely equipped 
science laboratories at South Hills. There is 
also a commercial lab for business education. 


500. 


ball courts each seating nearly 600. Be- 
cause athletics play a large role in the 
school’s activities, a football field and 
other athletic facilities are incorporated on 
the site. 

A common lobby serves both the audi- 
torium and gymnasium. The spacious area 
is handsomely decorated with a terrazzo 
floor and imported marble facing on the 
walls. On one wall is a colorful mural by 
Miss Marjorie Firsching, depicting an ex- 
pression of Catholic educational philoso- 
phy: that all truth comes from God. Above 
the main auditorium entrance is the coat 
of arms of His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
John F. Dearden, S.T.D., Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. The insigne is done in polychrome 
terra cotta. A contemporary sculpture of 
Christ the Teacher is presently being 
executed by Virgil Cantini for the exterior 
of the lobby entrance. 


Despite low ceiling in the cafeteria, accoustical 
conditions are excellent. 


Dining room seats 


It features glare-free natural lighting. 


Brother Giles Vincent, F.S.C., serves as 
principal of the school which now has ai 
enrollment of 626 freshmen and sophomore 
boys and a staff of 14 Christian Brothers 
and three lay teachers. A new class of 
boys will be added each year until the 
quota of 1500 boys and 35 teachers is 
achieved. 

Diocesan superintendent of schools, the 
Very Rev. Msgr. John B. McDowell ex- 
plains how this centralized high school is 
financed by the 14 South Hills parishes it 
serves. (See page 86 of this issue.) The 
school and residence buildings and their 
equipment cost a total of $2,200,000, a 
contract cost of $15.12 per sq. ft. Another 
$300,000 was spent for the site, land- 
scaping and art work, which brought the 
total cost of the South Hills project to 
$2% million. 


Art room is a large corner room in the special 
classroom wing. Bands of fluorescent troffers 
supplement light from windows and skylights. 
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Fresh air heating 
and ventilating for classrooms...for 
as little as $1.03 per square foot! 


ame 


New Lennox Comfort Curtain system automatically draws in fresh air from outside...warms, 
cleans, circulates air... provides tons of needed cooling without the cost of refrigeration! 


Across the country, the Comfort Curtain system is drastically 
reducing the cost of school heating and ventilating. Costs per 
square foot of $1.03 in Indiana, $1.15 in Montana, $1.12 in 
South Dakota are typical. One job went in for just 65c per 
square foot, in Potosi, Missouri! 

These exceptional savings are the result of a new approach 
to classroom heating and ventilating, provided by the Lennox 
Comfort Curtain system. This new system applies to school- 
rooms the sound, tested principles of warm air heating, thus 
eliminating the cost of pipes, boilers, towering chimneys and 
inflexible heating plants. 

And most important, the Lennox Comfort Curtain system 
actually does a far better job than costlier systems used pre- 
viously. It provides a full, even flow of air throughout its 
entire length along the exposed classroom wall. It is amazingly 
quiet. And it holds room temperatures to a variance of six- 
tenths of one degree, circulates air continuously for perfect 
distribution, introduces a continuous supply of fresh air dur- 
ing the daytime heating cycle, and provides tons of needed 
cooling without the cost of refrigeration. 

Extensive surveys show that on almost every day when the 
temperature is above freezing, the classroom no longer re- 
quires heat, shortly after pupils assemble. True, at 33° the 


The Lennox Air Processing Unit introduces fresh air in adjust- 
able volumes (A); transmits warm air (B) from adjacent or remote 
heating unit; continuously recirculates indoor air (C); filters air 
clean (D). Lennox’ exclusive floating blower (E) and acoustical 
lining (F) assure a degree of quietness never before achieved. 


average classroom needs about 20,000 Btuh. But 30 pupils 
will generate about 12,000 Btuh, lighting will add another 
8,000 to 10,000 Btuh, and the sun load can account for as 
much as 15,000 Btuh. Since the amount of heat being gener- 
ated exceeds the classroom heating requirement, it becomes 
necessary to cool the classroom to maintain a healthful, com- 
fortable temperature. The Lennox Comfort Curtain system 
does this automatically by introducing cool, fresh outside air. 

There is today no possible way to achieve all these advan- 
tages at so little cost—except with the Lennox Comfort Cur- 
tain. The system is completely flexible, uses child-proof wall- 
or bookshelf-ducts, installs readily in any size or design of 
school, comes completely equipped with a “laboratory 
matched” control system. Send coupon below for free booklet. 


LENNOX 


© 1958 Lennox Industries Inc., founded 1895; Des Moines and Marshalltown, la.; Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; Columbus, O.; Decatur, Ga.; Ft. Worth; Los Angeles; Salt Lake City. In Canada: 
Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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Lennox Industries Inc., Dept. CS-81 
1701 E. Euclid Ave., Des Moines 5, lowa 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet on the Com- 
fort Curtain system of classroom heating and ventilating. 


Nicaea ieee eaeeeeeeaeee 


ADDRESS 


. ee eee 
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Each classroom has folding curtain 
screening off the cloakroom area. 


The simple church seats 640. 


St. Kevin’s 


AT SPRINGFIELD, PA. 


@ THE NEW ST. KEVIN’S Church and School presents a 
striking appearance to passersby on Sproul Road in Springfield, 
Pa. The clean, long, handsome lines of the new L-shaped build- 
ing fit well into the broad expanse and gentle rolling slopes of 
the site. Ample parking lot and spacious parish grounds provide 
plenty of space for a future church and convent. 

Because the rectory is the oldest farmhouse in Delaware County, 
the new building has been designed to harmonize with this beauti- 
ful colonial building. The new church-school is finished in red 
colonial brick trimmed with Indiana limestone. 

The new St. Kevin’s was designed by architects, Henry D. 
Dagit & Sons of Philadelphia, with the active assistance of its 
pastor, Rev. John J. McGovern. It has an eight-classroom ele- 
mentary school, a temporary church seating 670, and an equally 
large multipurpose room beneath the church. When more class- 
rooms are needed, another wing may be added to the concrete 
and steel structure, or another floor tc the classroom wing. Look- 


Note stage platform in cafetorium 
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Two new church-schools — St. Kevin’s and Our Lady of 


Lourdes are both L-shaped buildings. Each provides 


CAFETERIA 





BOILER 
room 


fe CLASSROOM CLASSROOM 
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CORRIOOR 
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ing ahead to this expansion, the contractors have reinforced the 
roof slab to support a second floor of classrooms. 

A massive limestone facade with the parish name carved in 
bold letters makes an impressive entrance to the church. Panels 
of black granite outline the ribbons of aluminum windows. 
Aluminum, a beautiful metal that is easy to maintain, is used 
for door and window frames and for the slender cross at the 
main entrance. The vestibule and baptistry walls are faced with 
Roman brick in variegated colors. Floor is rubber tile. A stair- 
way leads to the side entrance and to the multipurpose room. 

The church interior has pastel-painted concrete block walls 
with a wainscot of glazed structural tile, a rubber tile floor and 
acoustic plaster ceiling. Outstanding against a red dossal is a 
wooden altar especially designed to harmonize with the archi- 
tecture of the building. The furnishings of the church were chosen 
to achieve a devotional and spiritual atmosphere, yet to mini- 
mize maintenance and repairs. 

There are eight spacious classrooms in the long wing, an office 
for the principal, and toilet facilities. Colored plastic folding doors 
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eight elementary classrooms and a functional church 


CLASSROOM 


GROUND 
FLOOR 
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Henry D. Dagit & Sons, well-known 
Philadelphia architects, designed 
this functional church-school. 


NAVE 
FLOOR 


at the rear of each classroom provide neat and well-ventilated 
cloakrooms. Each classroom also has a large storage closet for 
teaching supplies. The rooms are well lighted and ventilated by 
the large aluminum framed windows that form the exterior walls. 
Window sills are of black slate. The exposed concrete ceilings 
are painted white to reflect the daylight. Walls are concrete block, 
painted in soft cheerful colors, with a glazed tile splashboard 
that facilitates cleaning of floors and prevents discoloration of the 
painted blocks. The floors are of asphalt tile. 

The multipurpose room beneath the church serves many func- 
tions. During the day, it is the cafeteria. It is also used for 
meetings and parish social affairs. The room has a floor of grease- 
proof asphalt tile. Walls are painted concrete block with glazed 
structural tile wainscot. Ceiling is acoustic plaster. Nearby in a 
convenient location are the kitchen and storerooms. 

The architects and contractors have used the highest quality 
materials throughout the building with the firm conviction that 
they will give the parish years of service and satisfaction with a 
minimum of maintenance and repairs. 
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Dramatic outdoor lighting highlights the Our Lady of Lourdes church-school 
building, Lewistown, Idaho, in this unusual night view. 


Our Lady of Lourdes 


in Lewistown, Idaho 


PY , ; @ LIFT SLAB construction was used in 

Is. . — the Our Lady of Lourdes school and 

church building, Lewiston, Idaho. The two 

reinforced concrete floors and roof were 

cast in paper forms on the ground. When 

the concrete had cured, they were lifted 

into position on steel columns. According 

to the architect, Andrew D. Bowles of 

Daytime views show front and back of the long classroom wing Boise, this is the first school and the sec- 


First-floor classrooms each have a door opening onto the play- ond building in Idaho to be built in this 
ground-parking lot. Church wing is to the left of lower picture. manner. 


Well-lighted classrooms allow ample 
space between desks and generous 
chalkboard areas. 
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More than 360 parishioners can be 
seated comfortably in this functional 
church, which forms the smaller 

wing of the L-shaped building. 

On the second floor there is a choir loft. 
Three entrances lead directly 

to the parking area. 


The contemporary, L-shaped building 
has a red brick exterior with aluminum 
trim. Asphalt covers the concrete roof with 
its Fiberglas insulation. The two-story 
structure has eight classrooms with a pupil 
capacity of 340 and a church seating 360, 
a small kitchen, office, library, and health 
room. A corner site, 280 by 150 ft., offers 
ample space for playgrounds and parking, 


FUTURE CONVENT 


and a future convent addition. 

Each classroom has a built-in teacher’s 
wardrobe, cabinets, and a sink and water 
fountain unit. Students coat racks line the 
main corridor. All the masonry walls are 
plastered, although the church also has a 
plywood wainscoting. Ceilings are acoustical 
tile. Floors are asphalt tile with corridor 
and stair treads of vinyl tile. There are 


PLAYGROUND 


t0@ GRADE CLASS ROOM 


VESTIOULE 


| 


salt glazed tile walls and ceramic tile floors 
in the four toilet rooms. Gas-fired hot 
water heating is carried by wall line 
radiators. Incandescent skylights augment 
the natural lighting. 

Occupied in October the building cost 
$220,000, without equipment, an average of 
$8.64 per sq. ft. and $647 per pupil. The 
Rev. Patrick J. Phelan is pastor. 
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A similar second floor plan provides classrooms for grades five through eight, with a choir loft, library 
and office in right-hand corner. The architect is Andrew D. Bowles, A.I.A., of Boise, Idaho. 
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Reveal Plans for New 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral | 


Drawings by Eggers and Higgins, New York architects. 


This beautiful building will rise 
like the Phoenix of old on the site of 
a former cathedral destroyed by fire 
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@ A BEAUTIFUL new St. Joseph’s Ca- 
thedral in Hartford, Conn., will rise on 
the site of the old one which was destroyed 
by fire on December 31, 1956. In addi- 
tion to the cathedral, the site on Farming- 
ton Ave. is also occupied by the rectory, 
chancery, convent, and school. 

The Most Rev. Henry J. O’Brien, Arch- 
bishop of Hartford, describes the design 
as contemporary with a flavor of the tra- 
ditional. “It promises us a cathedral of 
fitting grandeur and loveliness. It has the 
strength both of massiveness and of sim- 
plicity. Its exterior proclaims that here is 
the house of God and the gate of heaven. 
Its interior concentrates with compelling 
directness on the altar.” 

Designers of the cathedral are Eggers 
and Higgins, New York City, internation- 
ally prominent architects. The general con- 
tractor is George A. Fuller, also of New 
York. Construction will begin this fall, and 
should be completed by 1961. Cost of the 
building is estimated in excess of $6 mil- 
lion. 

The new St. Joseph’s will occupy the 
same foundation as the former church. It 
will be 90 ft. wide and 262 ft. long, about 
20 ft. longer than the old one. The former 
cathedral followed a traditional plan with 
two transepts intersecting the nave to 
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form a Gothic cruciform shape. In this 
contemporary plan, the transepts are re- 
placed with two side chapels. 

The main facade of the building rises 
to a height of 130 ft., forming the base 
of a tower that is crowned by a cross, 
275 ft. above street level. “The design is 
completely free of historic element or 
ornamentation,” the architects declare. 
“With the exception of pews and stalls, 
there will be no combustible materials in 
the building. The interior will be of en- 
tirely hard finish materials such as ma- 
sonry, mosaic, glass, concrete, and marble 
so used that acoustics should be perfect. 
The exterior will be of dressed stone with 
ornamental stone grilles framing stained 
glass panels.” 

The great buttresses with their repeti- 
tive rhythm will form the cathedral. Ap- 
proximately 18,000 sq. ft. of stained 
glass between the buttresses allows an un- 
precedented amount of light to pour 
through the glass walls. 

Three large main doors facing Farming- 
ton Ave. will open into the main body of 
the nave. There will be an uninterrupted 
view down the 230 ft. nave to the main 
altar and its baldachino and the tall curved 
sanctuary wall of mosaic. The altar will be 
elevated 10 steps above the nave. The 





sanctuary, 30 per cent larger than the 
former one, will have all marble flooring. 

The lofty ceiling, 105 ft. high, will be 
of perforated precast honeycomb which 
offers multiple advantages of being excel- 
lent acoustically, highly decorative, and a 
light source to flood the interior. 

The main floor nave will seat 1414, and 
the two side chapels each will seat 200, for 
a total of 1800 on the first floor. A lower 
church, following the same plan, will seat 
another 1646. There will be an upper 
gallery for the choir and organ. The side 
chapels will have an altar and sanctuary, 
with confessionals in the rear. 

The preliminary plan also calls for two 
new features: an ambulatory behind the 
sanctuary and a separate baptistry building. 
Six small chapels or sacristies will open 
off the ambulatory. 

The baptistry (not shown in sketches) 
will be a separate circular building open- 
ing off the west chapel. Its main floor will 
be the baptistry, the basement level will 
be a small chapel. “The baptistry is a 
distinct architectural unit,” states Arch- 
bishop O’Brien, “yet it is integrally linked 
to the church proper, thus emphasizing the 
sacramental door through which one enters 
upon membership in Christ.” 
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by american desk 
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=\ UADRALINE 


series 1100 Open 
Front Desk 


Series ~ oo ‘s Series 1300 Jr. Exec with Series 500 Chair 
es 


A Preview of Tomorrow’s Classroom! 


A complete line of classroom furniture in future tense! Dramatically improves 


present working conditions... provides now for changing needs of the future. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


See Quadraline 
at your National 
and State Conventions 


temple, texas 





UADRALINE 


by american desk 


Series 700 P Pedestal Series 900 ‘“‘Combo” Chair and Desk 
Tablet Arm Chair 


Workable New Design Best Serves Classroom Needs! 


Combines the ruggedness of quadratic tubing with trim and graceful new lines 
in single, integral units for outstanding stability. Complete absence of stretchers 


provides ease of maintenance... greater leg freedom and comfort. 


For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


See Quadraline 
at your National 
and State Conventions 


american desk manufacturing co. temple, texas 
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— remodeling 


Inflexible shelving (left) was discarded, and an unslightly basement area was transformed into an 
attractive, functional library for Mercy School of Nursing, Buffalo, N. Y. The browsing and periodical 


areas are shown at right. 


A New Library from Old Storage Area 


@ INSTITUTIONS and parishes that 
forego libraries because they lack suitable 
space may profit from the experience of 
Mercy Hospital School of Nursing, Buffalo, 
N. Y. In an area that originally resembled 
a piped underground engineering room, the 
school achieved a nurses library that ac- 
commodates 50 students and more than 
2200 books. Although this is not a large 
library, it is a tremendous improvement 
over the former facilities. 

Since the hospital was founded in 1904, 
the school has graduated more than 600 
registered nurses. However, finding a place 
and adequate facilities for a nurses’ li- 
brary has always presented a problem. In 
1955, the hospital planned an extensive re- 
modeling program for St. Mary’s Res- 
idence. The overcrowded library finally 
came into its own with the allocation of a 
basement area, approximately 14 by 89 ft. 

The challenge of planning and furnish- 
ing this area as an attractive library was 
met by the combined efforts of the archi- 
tect, Mortimer J. Murphy and Sons, the 
Library Bureau of Remington Rand, and 
the librarian, Sister Mary Berenice, R.S.M. 

Unsightly pipes, traps, and radiators pre- 
sented a major problem. Much of the 
vertical and horizontal piping was either 
removed or concealed. Radiators not ab- 
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solutely needed for heating were removed. 
Brick tile wainscoting along the outside and 
center walls was part of the concealment 
program. Because the library was directly 
beneath the student lounge, an acoustical 
tile ceiling was installed, which also helped 
to hide piping and plumbing. 

The long narrow room was divided into 
various sections. There is a workroom 
and a librarian’s office, each measuring 
13 ft. 8 in. by 8 ft. There are areas for 
reading and reference, periodicals, brow- 
sing, and a place for the card catalog, 
vertical file, and exhibit case. 

When the library was formally opened, 
it presented an inviting, comfortable ap- 
pearance. Furnishings included pastel-col- 
ored tables in rose and sage green, a 25- 
drawer card catalog, two legal-size vertical 
files, two study carrels, a circulation desk, 
magazine racks, both ceiling- and counter- 
height shelves. A double counter shelf di- 
vides the browsing and periodical areas. 
A built-in exhibit case, 84 by 32 in., has 
a green cork bulletin board, adjustable 
glass shelving, sliding glass doors and in- 
direct lighting. 

Comfortable chairs, lounge, tables, and 
reading lamps in the browsing area en- 
courage relaxed reading. The workroom 
and librarian offices are complete in every 


detail. On the wall there is a plaque hon- 
oring William D. Mahony in whose mem- 
ory the library was furnished. 
Commenting on the facilities, Sister 
Mary Berenice, the librarian, states: “We 
believe it provides eloquent proof that 
practically any available space, providing 
its size is adequate, can be adapted to li- 
brary use if sufficient thought and in- 
genuity are devoted to the project and if 
the full possibilities of modern library 
equipment are properly exploited.” 


Small size circulation desk 
was designed by Remington 
Rand to fit available space. 









Need a live 
TEACHING TOOL 


that... 







® trains students in basic 
reading and writing skills? 


e develops perception and assimilation? 


e frees students to express themselves 
with confidence? 


The Reader’s Digest 
Educational Edition 


e highlights positive values 









e stresses ethics and morals 


¢ offers examples of fine character 














Write today for 
Brochure CJ/4 to 
discover the spe- 
cial features of- 
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For church, school or hospital . . 
wherever you need good public seating, 
Hampden makes the chair you are looking 
for. All-steel, decorator-designed in a 
variety of styles, Hampden folding 
chairs offer you top quality at unbelievably 
low cost! For detailed information 
on the most complete line of adult and 
juvenile public seating, write today direct. 
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— maintenance 


The Custodian 





Belongs on the 
Administrative 
Team 


@ PROPER CARE and maintenance of 
the physical plant is an ever present prob- 
lem facing administrators. The custodian, 
therefore, should be an active member of 
the administrator’s team. In the best in- 
terests of morale. it is important that the 
custodian recognizes and respects his role, 
and that the administrator, the staff, and 
those using the plant appreciate his con- 
tribution. 


What's in a Name? 


Different names are used to describe the 
position of those who care for buildings 
and grounds, but these men seem to pre- 
fer the title “custodian.” The term “jan- 
itor” is frequently held in slight esteem 
by some people who feel the position is 
unimportant and that it can be held by 
anyone who can push a mop or broom. 
By insisting on using a title like “cus- 
todian,” the administrator can establish 


respect for the worker and for the job 
he is doing. 

In the scramble of daily activity, a cus- 
todian may easily lose sight of his con- 
tribution to the total operation of the in- 
stitution, whether it be a school, hospital, 
or any other kind of institution. Often he 
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must feel that he is only cleaning a build- 
ing that is always getting dirty. Yet, in a 
very real sense, the custodian sets the 
stage for learning, healing, or living. He 
provides the proper environment for what- 
ever function the institution performs. If a 
plant is dirty or improperly lighted, heated, 
or ventilated, the processes of learning or 
healing, for example, cannot be achieved 
effectively. The custodian contributes im- 
measurably to the comfort and well-being 
of the building’s occupants, and so he 
contributes to the total program of the 
institution. 

Suppose for example that a kindergarten 
floor is dirty, not only is this a threat to 
the health and well-being of the kinder- 
gartners, but they may not be able to en- 
gage in a certain learning activity. Thus, 
it is necessary that the custodian work 
with the administrator and his staff as a 
member of the team. Baker and Peters 
sum up the custodian’s place on the school 
team as follows: 


“An efficient and effective educa- 
tional program requires clean, health- 
ful, safe, and attractive physical fa- 
cilities, both indoors and out. Aside 
from structural limitations and a 
paucity of maintenance funds, the 
quality of school environment may 
be influenced more by the quality 
of custodial service than by any other 
factor. Other things being equal, 
quality of custodial service is di- 
rectly related to general awareness 
of the custodian’s importance as a 
member of the total team.’ 


Surely these remarks are equally ap- 
plicable to custodial service in other kinds 
of institutions! 


Custodian’s Responsibilities 


Inherent in the title “custodian” is his 
first duty — taking care of the property. 
Physically the plant should not be allowed 
to run down, which means that minor re- 
pairs should be made when they are 
noticed. A custodian’s attention to details 
results in better plant care and may save 
money that might be spent on more ex- 
pensive repairs and care in the future. 

The custodian is responsible for the 
safety of those using the building. He can 
protect them from fire and accidents, for 
example, by such simple precautions as 
not storing oily rags in a closet, fixing poor 
electrical connections, or replacing loose 
panes of glass, etc. He is responsible for 
the health of occupants. Keeping the build- 
ing and its equipment spic and span does 





1Joseph J. Baker and Jon S. Peters, School Plant 
Operations (Stanford, Calif.: School Planning Labora- 
tory, Stanford University, 1957), p. 2. 









much to prevent the spreading of disease. 
Maintaining proper ventilation and tem- 
perature also contributes to the health of 
occupants. 

Moreover, a standard of cleanliness is 
more than just a health measure, it is a 
measure of decency. By providing a good 
example, the school custodian can share 
in teaching these standards to the pupils. 
Because people are influenced by their sur- 
roundings, it is important that the build- 
ings be kept clean. Moreover, because an 
institution is judged by the dress and 
demeanor of its employees, the custodian 
should demonstrate habits of personal 
neatness. In these ways, a custodian can be 
said to build good will for both the insti- 
tution and himself. 


Effecting Economies 


A good custodian knows what supplies 
and equipment can best be used for the 
different kinds of work he does. He learns 
the proper amounts to use and the best 
methods. Thus he makes a valuable con- 
tribution to the operation of the plant by 
cutting down on wasted materials and by 
making his labor more productive. One of 
the most obvious ways he reduces costs is 
by reporting and eliminating leaks, the 
needless waste of water, electricity, and 
heated air. 


Relations With Others 


“Probably no other person in a school 
comes in contact with so many different 
people during the day as the custodian. 
He meets children, teachers, administra- 
tors, and visitors. He does much to set 
the tone and create an initial impression 
of the school. He can win or lose friends 
for the school by such simple things as 
courtesy and neatness.”? In more or less 
degree, the contacts of the school cus- 
todian described above are also applicable 
to the custodian of other institutions. 


Qualifications of a Custodian 


Because the custodian is such an im- 
portant member of the administrative 
team, he should be capable and willing to 
do his job well. His physical health should 
be good, his moral character sound, his 
personality pleasant. He should be intel- 
ligent enough to understand the over-all 
purpose of the institution. He should be 
literate enough to read and understand 
written instructions and to handle the 
reports and paper work required by his 
job. He should be willing to progress in 
his job and accept responsibility. “This 
important job is not for the retired or the 
dead-enders,”* state Baker and Peters. 


2Ibid., p. 3. 
3]bid., p. 4. 



































the HILLYARD MAINTAINEERC 
from your side of the desk 





The HILLYARD “MAINTAINEER” brings you a complete plan for floor care, developed 
to meet your floor problems as you see a 7 
He is not interested in merely selling you a drum of product. He comes to yo , 
as a trained floor care specialist, serving as your own consultant on a highly tech 
nical subject. He surveys your floors, considering composition, location, kind and 


intensity of wear. He recommends a specialized treatment plan for each floor 


He will be glad to cooperate with or train your maintenance staff in the most ¢f 
fective ways to apply the treatments selected. , 


He keeps in touch with you, to make sure that Hillyard floor care gives yo ' 
results up to both your expectations and his. \ 





= His job has only begun when you sign the order 
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ROOKS AT YOUR FLOORS... 


here’s what the HILLY ARD Maintaineer*® 
looks out for, when he makes up your 
en LOK Care Pian: 


APPEARANCE - that administrators, staff and students can be proud of. 





SANITATION -— thot promotes good health—eliminates absenteeism that robs you 
of school funds. 


WEARABILITY -— for a long-time return on the taxpayers’ investment in your floors. 


EASE OF TREATMENT AND MAINTENANCE — to take 
the drudgery out of floor care, cut labor time, help you stay well within your floor mainte- 
nance budget. 
> 
é 


It’s amazing but true; 95c of every floor maintenance dollar goes for labor, only 5c for 
materials. 







Ask for Hillyard AIA Numbered Files Piece 
containing detailed product information, specifications, ae 

and step-by-step application instructions 
for every type floor in your school. 
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CONCRETE GYMNASIUM TERRAZZO 


The Hillyard Maintaineer’s Consulting Service is without Charge or Obligation. 
He’s “On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll’ 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Passaic, N. J. San Jose, Calif. 
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my floors that will save money in my maintenance budget. j 
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Chalkboard selection and 
specifications are included 


with some tips on 


By WAYNE JERVIS 


the 


Yl MAA TYE 


Director of Chalkboard Products, Weber Costello Co. 


@ TO UNDERSTAND chalkboard and 
its function, something must be known of 
its immediate environment; its placement 
upon the wall for best classroom perform- 
ance and economical cost; and the rela- 
tionship between the coating formulation 
and chalk, for it is the two in combination 
that make a writing surface. 

Consideration should be given to the 
chalkboard, bulletin board, and the mold- 
ings before the specifications of the new 
building are closed. These items should 
be measured in terms of educational value 
and use, rather than in terms of building 
materials. There is a growing need for 
educational specifications covering items 
related to teaching, and for closer collab- 
oration between the educational adminis- 
trators and the architects. 

For example, without a thought to fu- 
ture maintenance problems, many new 
schools are being equipped with metal 
moldings on chalkboard that fasten with 
clips. Most schools have occasion, sooner 
or later after construction, to exchange the 
chalkboard and corkboard areas, or to 
move a chalkboard section to another lo- 
cation. The average school maintenance 
crew has difficulty in making changes if 
clip-style moldings are used. It is more 
desirable if metal moldings can be screwed 
onto the wall. Maintenance men can han- 
dle this style of molding with a screw 
driver. The design of these clip fasteners 
is a matter of opinion, but the design 
should not outweigh its function. 

Indeed it is debatable if it is wise to 
use the bright, shiny metal moldings for 
the chalkboard, instead of the traditional 
wood mountings. Vision problems might be 
encountered if the eye is more attracted to 
the metal strip than to the chalkboard 
work area. Here it is necessary to get the 
pupil’s point of view. This is a field beg- 
ging for educational research. 
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Placement of Bulletin Boards 

Wrong spacing of the chalkboard-cork- 
board areas causes unnecessary cost in 
many instances. The result is economic 
waste without the compensation of added 
efficiency. Often chalkboards are ordered 
in sizes that are not manufactured. This 
is particularly true of bulletin board cork 
that is part of the chalkboard assembly. 
Remember materials are manufactured in 
dimensions limited by machine operations. 
If materials must be cut into odd sizes, 
the price must include the cost of the 
waste. 

Most corkboard waste is due to its in- 
stallation above the chalkboard. Aside from 
wasted materials adding to cost, the educa- 
tional value of corkboard on top of chalk- 
board may well be questioned. Like the 
chalkboard area, the bulletin board area 
should be on the eye level of the pupil 
seated in the classroom. The bulletin board 
should flank the chalkboard on either end 
in those wall spaces where the two are 
united in one section. The major defense 
set forth for corkboard above the chalk- 
board is for displays at holiday seasons, 
like Halloween, Thanksgiving, and Christ- 
mas. But it is difficult to understand why 
such displays cannot be made on cork- 
board properly placed for the line of 
vision. 


Standard Chalkboard Sizes 

As far back as 1926, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce initiated a program of 
eliminating odd-size chalkboard widths that 
add appreciably to the cost of production. 
With the assistance of chalkboard manu- 
facturers, the department has almost com- 
pletely eliminated three foot widths, in 
favor of four foot widths. 

Modular co-ordination has been prac- 
ticed in the building material field for sev- 
eral years. The 4 by 4 module has prac- 





tically become the building standard. It 
has resulted in lower labor costs in con- 
struction and in a better symmetry of de- 
sign in the finished structure. Thus chalk- 
board and corkboard in sections of 4 by 
4 ft., 4 by 8 ft., 4 by 16 ft., etc., fit pre- 
cisely into the modular pattern. 

There is an educational advantage in 
the four foot width. Chalkboard is the most 
important, the most versatile and most 
often used visual aid. In recent years the 
division of wall space into chalk or bul- 
letin board areas has been made at the 
expense of adequate chalkboard space. The 
four foot width of chalkboard helps re- 
lieve the situation by adding writing area 
that the lesser widths do not provide. 


Are Ceilings Too Low? 


There has been recent comment that 
ceilings are built so low that the top of 
the chalkboard is lower on the wall than 
in former years, and there is not enough 
space from the top of the chalkboard to 
the floor for the display of long maps. 
This is not attributable to lower ceilings, 
but to a lower placement of chalkboard 
on the wall, due to a better understanding 
of the plane of vision as the child sits in 
his place in the classroom. The answer to 
the map problem would appear to be to 
locate a map center at another position, 
thus utilizing other wall areas in our new 
spacious classrooms. 


Chalkboard Is a Work Area 

Chalkboard has a function to perform 
that should not be subordinated to wall 
decoration. Chalkboard is a work area. It 
is more important than the color of the 
wall or the frame in which it is placed. 
The surroundings should be adjusted to 
the chalkboard, not the chalkboard to the 
surroundings. 

There is a deplorable tendency in build- 
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ing specifications to emphasize material 
values only, with scant attention to writing 
surfaces. It has led to the installation of 
much poor quality chalkboard in our 
schools during the past dozen years. Many 
tests have been devised, few of them by 
educational authority, but the majority of 
these tests have not been related to the 
functional use of chalkboard. Material 
specification only lends itself to commer- 
cialization by the contractor: he becomes 
the judge of the chalkboard, buying on an 
“or equal” basis at a low bid, as if it were 
brick or lumber. A clear educational defini- 
tive specification carefully enforced would 
be a better assurance to the school of ob- 
taining chalkboards that function properly. 


“Breaking in” the Chalkboard 
After installation the chalkboard must 
be “broken in.” Some manufacturers in- 
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clude directions for doing this as part of 
the installation instructions, but often the 
contractor fails to do this. Teachers writ- 
ing on the boards find that erasing is 
difficult. Before using the new chalkboard, 
the teacher should be sure it has been 
broken in. 

Breaking in a chalkboard requires pains- 
taking patience. Chalk the entire surface 
of the board with pure chalk. Avoid using 
chalk that has a glazed or shiny surface. 
After the chalkboard is completely chalked, 
work the chalk dust into the surface using 
a fine quality felt eraser. Then repeat this 
operation. This second chalking is very 





important. Then clean the chalkboard with 
a fine quality chamois skin or a soft grade 
of pliable suede leather, or a clean soft 
cloth. 

Chalk dust must be embedded in the 
pores of the chalkboard surface to obtain 
a functional writing surface. 


Do Not Wash Chalkboards 

One should be cautious about applying 
liquid to the chalkboard because of a 
chemical reaction. Chalk is made of cal- 
cium carbonate (usually English whiting) 
or clay (hydrous aluminum silicate) de- 
pending upon the type of chalk. The in- 
gredients of a chalk stick are bound with 
an adhesive that does not dissolve in water. 
According to the Handbook of Chemistry 
and Physics, 36th edition, the solubility of 
calcium carbonate is only .0014 grams per 
100 milliliters of water at 25° Centrigrade 
or 78° Fahrenheit. 

As a simple test, drop a broken piece of 
chalk stick into a glass of clear water. 
Leave it for a few hours or overnight. The 
chalk stick becomes very soft, like white 
mud, but it will not dissolve. This is what 
happens to chalk dust on the chalkboard 
when water is applied. The residue of 
binder continues to cling to particles of 
chalk, holding them to the surface of the 
board. The continuous application of water 
will cause a film on the chalkboard, im- 
pairing its function as a writing surface 
and nullifying its performance. Because the 





film is not visible with early washings, 
much damage can be done before it is 
realized. As the film appears and thickens 
from continued washing, it presents a 
major problem. 

Liquids of all kinds should be avoided, 
including cleaning fluids that contain oil. 
Chemicals should not be used, because the 
chemical may not be compatible with the 
chalkboard surface. 


“Dry Cleaning” Recommended 

A dry process is the best method of 
cleaning chalkboard. For everyday class- 
room use a fine quality felt eraser is best. 
At the end of the day clean with a soft 
chamois skin, pliable suede leather, or 
clean soft cloth. Always stroke downward. 

Fingerprints, wax crayon marks, and 
similar spots may be removed by rubbing 
lightly with finely ground druggist’s pum- 
ice. Use a small amount of pumice on a 
clean white dampened cloth. Rub gently 
and with patience. Clean only a small 
area, no greater than a foot square at one 
time. Immediately dry thoroughly and then 
proceed to other areas. The process is slow 
and laborious; it requires caution and 
patience. 

It is a mistake to use adhesive tapes 
on the chalkboard, since the adhesives may 
contain ingredients that are chemically 
harmful to the surface. Using the wrong 
kind of colored chalk can also give much 
trouble. Colored chalks made for use on 
paper should be avoided. The colored 
chalk made for use on chalkboards will 
erase. 


Choosing Chalk 

‘Choosing chalk is of more moment than 
is sometimes thought. Low bid is not a 
good standard for such a purchase. Chem- 
ical analysis is not a dependable measure 
of value. The best and easiest test is to 
actually write on the chalkboard with the 
chalk. 

The care of chalkboard is no great task 
if a few basic principles of care and clean- 
ing are understood. 
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—custodian’s corner ——— 


ELIMINATE FIRE HAZARDS 
WITH SPRING HOUSECLEANING 


Poor housekeeping can be a fire hazard, 
declares G. E. Ekstrand, assistant state fire 
marshall of Lincoln, Nebr., writing in the 
Nebraska Custodian. 

One of the worst offenses is to hang highly 
combustible oily mops and dust cloths on the 
walls of a closet or storeroom. There is only 
one safe way of storing an oil mop: place it 
in a metal container with a metal cover, or 
in a specially constructed metal cabinet with 
metal doors. 

Other examples of poor housekeeping that 
can be dangerous fire risks to a school or 
institution are accumulations of old stage 
props, decorative material, and unused furni- 
ture. Many times, crepe paper and other 
decorative materials are carefully saved, but 
never used. Props and items from class plays 
and school activities often are piled in air 
shafts or open places under the floor — any 
place to get them out of sight. Old desks often 
are stacked up under stairways and landings. 
All are dangerous fire hazards. 


Stored Items Are Seldom Used 


Discarded furniture and other combustibles 
should never be stored and allowed to accu- 
mulate. All useless material should be removed 
promptly and destroyed at once. The longer 
it is permitted around an institution, the more 
hazardous and worthless it becomes. If there 
is a good possibility that furniture may be 
used again, it should be stored in a safe, easily 
accessible place in a neat, orderly fashion. 

Care should be taken in disposing of waste 
paper and shavings. Place rubbish in metal 
waste receptacles, never in wooden or paper 
boxes. Be careful not to place trash containers 
in open corridors where a careless person 
might drop a cigarette. Even the boiler room 
is not a safe place for these burnables. They 
should be burned immediately. 

If an outside incinerator is used, be sure 
it is of the type approved by your local fire 
department. It is never safe to burn rubbish 
in a wire netting, as sparks and embers can 
easily blow over the grounds. 

Remember good housekeeping is more than 
just the daily dusting and sweeping, it is 
keeping the school or institution free from 
accumulated rubbish. Don’t forget to clean out 
the ashes from the boiler room, either, and to 
arrange for proper storage of cleaning supplies, 
floor wax and soap. 


MR. ARCHITECT, MORE CLOSETS 


More closets, please! is not just the demand 
of homemakers, it is the request of school 
custodians as well. With the sprawling design 
of modern school buildings, the custodian loses 
more and more time in transporting his clean- 
ing material and equipment. 

Convenient storage areas located in each 
wing of the building and on every floor, pro- 
vide the time- and step-saving answer. There 
should be a small closet for storing extra light 
bulbs, toilet paper, a step ladder, cleaning 
materials, brushes, etc., so working materials 
will always be handy for custodians. About 
15 per cent of a school’s budget is used for 
operation and maintenance of the school plant. 
Many valuable man-hours are lost every month 
when a custodian has to go back and forth 
from an inconveniently situated storeroom 
several times per day. A centralized storeroom 
was adequate in compact schools of yesterday, 
but today’s architect should design a building 
functional for custodians and maintenance men 
that will conform to their actual needs. 
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Why he'll learn better handwriting 
with an ESTERBROOK pen 


For many years now, teachers have been recommending Esterbrook 
Pens. The reasons are clear: 


e An Esterbrook is a precision-made, quality writing instrument. 
Yet it costs only $2.95! 


e The ink flows freely . . . starts writing instantly . . . doesn’t 
flood out and leak. 


e Only Esterbrook offers a complete choice of points— 32 in 
all. Students can choose the points that match their own 
writing personalities best. 


e Economical, too. Replaceable points thread in quickly, easily 
—cost only 60¢ at all pen counters. 


Small wonder that Esterbrook has been the No. | choice of Ameri- 
can teachers for over two decades. 


® 
Gstebook Only *2.95 


choice of 32 points, including: 
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RECEIVING 


New Compact Kitchen 
at Mt. St. Ursula Academy 


@ THIS COMPACT KITCHEN fits in 
the necessary equipment for efficient food 
service yet allows plenty of work room in 
the small area of 47 by 28 ft. It was 
designed and equipped by Straus-Dupar- 
quet, Inc., New York City, for Mount 
St. Ursula Academy, Bronx. The kitchen 
is part of a new $775,000 school addition 
which houses a cafeteria, extra classrooms, 
offices and laboratories for science, home 
economics, and business education. 
Equipment was especially selected to suit 
the menu, size, and needs of the school. 
Mount St. Ursula Academy has an enroll- 
ment of 514 high school girls, plus about 
200 elementary pupils. The school par- 
ticipates in the Federal School Lunch pro- 
gram. serving approximately 300 hot 
lunches a day. Most of the pupils bring 
their lunch and buy milk, salads, and 
desserts. All the students eat in the new 
cafeteria which seats about 400. They are 
served during three half-hour lunch periods 


KITCHEN 


REFRIGERATOR 


SERVING LINE 
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SERVICE 
AISLE 


from 11:30 to one o’clock. On Wednesdays 
when Mass is said and breakfast served in 
the cafeteria, the older students may order 
coffee, although the usual luncheon bev- 
erages are milk, malted milk, and ice 
cream sodas. 

On entering the kitchen from the small 
loading platform and receiving area, there 
is immediate access to the stainless steel 
freezer, the storage room and the man- 
ager’s desk. On the back wall there are 
two 10-ft. stainless steel, double compart- 
ment sinks complete with drainboards, 
used as vegetable and scullery sink. The 
cooking area consists of three Magic Chef 
gas ranges, two with closed tops and one 
with four open burners. To draw off heat 
and cooking odors, there is a custom-built, 
stainless Duparquet clean air ventilator 
above the ranges in place of the usual large 
cooking hood. 

Along the side wall near the scullery 
sink there is a pot and pan rack and a 


KEY TO FLOORPLAN 


. Freezer 

. Vegetable sink and drainboards 

. Gas ranges 

Scullery sink and drainboards 

. Cooks table with bain-marie 

. Table model mixer 

. Pot and pan rack 

. Worktable, wooden top 

. Salad preparation area, with sink 

. Stainless steel work table 

. Pass-through refrigerator 

. Coffee urns on stand 

. Walk-in refrigerator with pass-through 
section 

. Overhead dish cabinets 

. Extra serving shelf, stainless steel 

. Coffee servers 

. Electric toaster 

. Table with malted milk mixers 

. Soda fountain 

. Ice cream cabinet 

. Salad and dessert section 

. Milk and beverage section 

. Ice cream cabinets 

. Overhead display shelf 

. Steam table 

. Ice cream service 

. Sandwich section 

. Tray rest at sliding window 

. Soiled dish table 

. Dishwasher 

. Hot water booster (below table) 

- Clean dish table and sink 

. Tray stands 

. Guide rails 

. Cashier station, silver and napkins 

. Tray slides 
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Gleaming kitchen at Mt. St. Ursula 
has all stainless steel equipment. 

A custom-built ventilator above 

the three gas ranges replaces the 
usual unsightly cooking hood. 


wooden topped worktable. Two stainless 
steel worktables, both with under shelves, 
stand in the center of the kitchen. One 
is equipped with a bainmarie and a 20-qt. 
counter top mixer. On a stainless steel 
stand against the wall there is a battery 
of 20-gallon water and coffee urns. In the 
corner is the salad preparation area 
equipped with sink and drainboards and 
located adjacent to a cool storage cabinet 
that has three pass-through doors opening 
into the serving area. Perhaps the most 
outstanding feature of the kitchen is its 
large walk-in refrigerator, also equipped 
with three pass-through doors that open 
into the service area. 

Food service is divided for those who 
buy and those who bring their lunches. 
Students may approach the serving line 
from both sides. Low stainless steel stands 
at the extreme ends hold trays and two 
stationary guide rails keep pupils in line. 
A cashier’s stand in the center holds silver- 
ware and napkins. 

To the right there are serving stations 
for milk, salad and desserts, with a built-in, 
3 ft. soda fountain, a number of ice cream 
storage cabinets, and two malted milk 
mixers. Ready-made sandwiches, salads, 
and desserts are available on the left side 
of the counter. Both sides of the counter 
have long overhead glass display cases for 
salads and desserts. Hot food is served 
from a steam table in the center. A four- 
slice toaster, coffee servers, and extra stor- 
age shelf are also behind the counter. 

The dishwashing area may be entered 
from the cafeteria or from behind the 
counter. Trays of soiled dishes are placed 
through a sliding window onto the soiled 
dish rack. There is a pre-rinse sink, the 
dishwashing machine, and clean dish 
counter. An electric hot water booster is 
installed beneath the clean dish counter. 
A pot sink is in the corner. Clean dishes 
are stored in lockable overhead cabinets 
behind the serving counter. 

According to the designers, the equip- 
ment has been arranged to save time, 
steps, and labor hours and to utilize each 
piece of ‘equipment to its fullest capacity, 
and to cut down on superfluous moving of 
food during its service. : 
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Food service managers should know the 


CARE OF STAINLESS STEEL 


By W. E. McFEE 


Supervisor, Product Information Service, Armco Steel Corp. 


@ MANY schools, orphanages, welfare 
homes, convents, and other Catholic in- 
stitutions have various kinds of gleaming 
stainless steel equipment. Here are a few 
simple cleaning procedures developed in 
Armco research laboratories to keep stain- 
less equipment looking like new — clean, 
sparkling; and bright. 


General Cleaning 

Ordinary soap or detergent and water 
will do for routine cleaning of most equip- 
ment. To prevent water spots, rinse with 
warm water and wipe dry. Sometimes mild 
abrasive cleaners like Bon Ami or Ajax are 
needed to remove more stubborn spots. 
These abrasive cleaners should always be 
rubbed in the direction of the polish lines 
in the steel to preserve the original finish. 

Fingerprints are easily removed and fur- 
ther fingerprinting minimized by cleaners 
that leave a thin waxy film. An excellent 
cleaner for this purpose is Lac-O-Nu.? 


1Made by the Nu Steel Company, 1714 So. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Pots and Pans 

Soaking in hot soapy water is recom- 
mended for loosening burned-on foods and 
grease deposits. After soaking, scour well 
with stainless steel wool or sponge and a 
mild abrasive cleaner. If ordinary steel 
wool or sponges are used, be sure to rinse 
away all steel particles deposited from the 
wool. These tiny particles can rust and 
cause unsightly spots and stains on stain- 
less steel. 


Heat Tint 

When heated to temperatures of 500° F. 
and higher, stainless steel will start to dis- 
color slightly. This is called “heat tint” and 
is not harmful to the metal. Remove heat 
tint by scouring with stainless steel wool 
and mild abrasive cleaners. Or, there are 
special heat tint removers for this purpose 
obtainable at most institutional equipment 
dealers and janitor supply houses. 

Since extra effort is needed to remove 
heat tint, it is better to limit its develop- 
ment. Never use more heat than is ab- 
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solutely necessary, avoid concentrating 
heat in a small area, and never heat empty 
equipment. 


Hard Water Films 
Films sometimes form on stainless steel. 
These are usually caused by a combination 
of hard water and strong detergents. Soft 
water helps prevent their accumulation. 
Here are recommendations for removing 
two types of film: 


1. Light straw color on cold or unheated ex- 
teriors of sinks, tables, cafeteria counters, 
and other equipment. 

a) Flush thoroughly with water. 

6b) Swab on solution consisting of one part 
Oakite No. 332 and two parts water. 

c) Let stand 15 to 20 minutes. 

d) Rinse with clear water. 

e) Dry with a soft cloth. 

f) Repeat if necessary to completely re- 
move film. 


2. White streaks on dishwashers. 

a) Swab on Dilac® full strength. 

b) Let stand 15 to 20 minutes. 

c) Rinse thoroughly with clean water. 

d) Rub on a paste made of Restoro* and 
water. 

e) Let dry. 

f) Wipe off excess powder with a soft 
cloth. 

g) Repeat as necessary to completely re- 
move streaks. 

If the streaks are not too heavy, one ap- 

plication each of Dilac and Restoro will 

remove them. Subsequent periodic cleaning 

with Restoro only should keep equipment 

clean and bright. 


For removal of heavy scale and lime de- 
posits on dishwashers and steam tables, 
many trademarked acid cleaners work well. 
Suppliers of cleaning agents can recom- 
mend proper cleaners for different types of 
scale and lime. 


Exterior Architecture 

Stainless steel exterior panels and trim 
usually can be kept clean and bright by 
washing periodically with ordinary soap 
and water. Abrasive cleaners may be 
needed occasionally to remove stubborn 
spots or stains. 

Near the seacoast, or where the atmos- 
phere contains corrosive salts, exterior 
stainless steel surfaces may sometimes show 
undersirable staining and/or rusting if not 
cleaned periodically. Recommended pro- 
cedure is: 

1. Wash with soap and water, rinse and dry. 
2. Apply a solution consisting of one part 

Oakite No. 33 and two parts water. Make 

sure the solution wets the entire area to be 

cleaned, and leave on until the discolora- 


tion disappears. This may take as long as 
half a day. If any areas dry out during 


2Made by Oakite Products Co., 19 Rector St., 
New York, N. Y. 

%Made by The Diversey Corp., 1820 Roscoe St., 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

*Made by C. S. Santmyer, P.O. Box 6201, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


this period, wet them again with the solu- 
tion. Do not expose the treated surface to 
direct sunlight while wet. 

3. Rinse away the cleaner with an excess of 
clean water. 

4. Wipe dry with a clean cloth. 


Some Precautions 


When scraping off heavy deposits of 
grease or oil from stainless steel equip- 
ment, never use ordinary steel scrapers 
and knives. Like common steel wool, tiny 
particles of steel may become embedded 
in, or lodge on the surface of the stainless 
steel. These particles will rust, causing un- 
sightly stains. Where necessary to scrape, 
use stainless steel, wood, plastic, or rubber 
tools. 

Chemical sterilizers, such as hypochlorite 
solution, will not harm stainless steel when 
properly used. However, they should not 
be left in contact with stainless steel for 
more than one or two hours — never over- 
night. 





This simple way of preparing grilled cheese 
sandwiches in quantity appeared in the Di- 
ocese of Buffalo’s school lunch bulletin. 

Prepare sandwiches in usual manner. Butter 
the inside of a large flat baking pan and place 
sandwiches on it. Butter the inside and bot- 
tom of a second pan the same size, and place 
on top of the pan of sandwiches. Put more 
sandwiches in second pan, then cover with a 
third pan which has been buttered on the 
bottom. Bake in very hot oven (450° F.) 20 
to 25 minutes. 


Dried prunes are a plentiful fruit, low in 
cost and rich in nutrition. Since prunes are 
sold by the count per pound, ranging from 
50-60 for largest size to 70-80 for small prunes 
and 80-90 for smallest varieties, you may be 
able to save a few pennies by buying smaller 
sizes if you plan to use them in cooked dishes. 

The California Prune Advisory Board is offer- 
ing free copies of “11 Tested Quantity Rec- 
ipes” featuring prunes for entrees, salads, 
breads, relishes, pies, etc. Two special features 
of the folder are an institutional buying guide 
and preparation tips for maximum “plumping” 
of prunes. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 028) 


Apples are another plentiful fruit this sea- 
son, sO you may want to order a folder on 
“17 Tested Quantity Recipes” from the Proc- 
essed Apples Institute, Inc., New York City. 
These recipes use canned apple products — 
slices, sauce, and juice — and include desserts, 
entrees, salads, and beverage appetizers. Rec- 
ipes can be easily mounted on 5 by 8 file 
cards. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 029) 


The compressed, low-moisture fruit nuggets, 
on the market now for more than a year, 


Heat sterilization of stainless steel can 
be done by filling equipment with water at 
a temperature of 170 to 180° F. This will 
not injure the metal. 

When using an abrasive cleaner of any 
kind, always rub in the direction of the 
polish lines in the steel to prevent cross 
scratching. 

Certain foods and seasonings contain 
table salt, which in time may cause stain- 
less steel to pit. These include: ketchup, 
mustard, and mayonnaise. Stainless steel 
containers can be used for the serving of 
such foods, but never store these foods 
in stainless containers for more than a 
short period. Also wash deposits of these 
foods from stainless steel cutlery, pots, 
and pans before they stand too long. 

Copies of a handy wall chart on clean- 
ing stainless steel equipment may be ob- 
tained without charge from Product In- 
formation Service, Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, Ohio. 


QUANTITY 


RECIPES 





offer many advantages: high nutrition, tre- 
mendous yield, instant preparation, and eco- 
nomical serving. Because they have only about 
40 per cent of the bulk of dried fruits, they 
require much less storage space. 

Forty tested quantity recipes for stewed 
fruits and fruit desserts are available in a 
new 44-page booklet, “Better Fruit Dishes 
With Low-Moisture Fruits from the Vacu-Dry 
Co., Oakland, Calif. Recipes give ingredients 
for 100 portions, as well as for servings of 
24 or 36. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 030) 


Because portion control is such an impor- 
tant aspect of food service, managers will be 
interested in the portion controlled condiments 
available from Kraft Foods, Chicago. Jams and 
jellies, catsup, mustard, syrup, honey, dessert 
toppings, salad dressings, mayonnaise, and 
tartar sauce are offered in individual servings. 
The Kraft PC (portion control) Servings are 
individually packaged and sealed in clear plas- 
tic containers. Send for a card illustrating the 
new line. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 031) 


Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass., is offering 
a set of recipes to be used with the firm’s 
new combination unit of a steam cooker and 
steam kettle. This very handy piece of kitchen 
equipment was designed for school and small 
institutional use. It may be had with gas, 
electrical, or direct steam connections. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 032) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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A REVIEW OF FISH COOKERY 
IN TIME FOR LENTEN MENUS 


Although only about seven species of fish 
are well known to the average person, there 
are actually about 200 varieties of fish and 
40 varieties of shell fish sold in the United 
States, according to the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, a division of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 

While the flavor, texture, appearance, and 
size varies according to the species, the funda- 
mental rules for cooking most fish are few 
and easy to follow. Here is a brief summary: 

1. Avoid overcooking. There is no such 
thing as tough fish, requiring long, slow cook- 
ing to tenderize. Fish is cooked when the 
protein has coagulated and the very small 
amount of connective tissue present has been 
broken down. Fish is cooked when it flakes 
easily when tested with a fork. Beyond this 
point, cooking causes the fish flesh to become 
increasingly dry and chewy. 

2. Keep in mind the variation in fat con- 
tent. Both fat and lean fish can be cooked by 
any of the basic methods, but lean fish re- 
quires more added fat during cooking to keep 
it moist and flavorful. 

3. Handle fish as little as possible during 
and after cooking. Fish flesh is tender and 
delicate. Turning many times during frying or 
broiling and transferring cooked fish several 
times before serving, tend to harm the ap- 
pearance of the final product. 

Oven cookery of fish offers several advan- 
tages, particularly if combined with the prac- 
tice of cooking and serving on the same pan. 
Preparation for cooking can be made well in 
advance if fish is refrigerated on baking pans 
until it is placed in the oven. There are fewer 
pans to wash and the food stays hot longer 
during the serving period. 


The 
KEYSTONE 


Overhead Projector 


is really a 


GARNISHES FOR FISH 


A dash of color or a touch of garnish can 
turn a plain dish into an attractive and 
appetizing one. Here are some colorful gar- 
nishes that will enhance fish dishes: 

BEETS — cooked, whole or sliced 
CARROTS — tops, sticks, curls, or shredded 
CELERY tops, hearts, sticks, curls 
CUCUMBERS — slices or sticks 
GREEN PEPPERS — sticks or rings 
HARD-COOKED EGGS — slices, wedges, 

grated yolks 
LEMONS — slices or wedges 
LETTUCE — leaves or shredded 
PAPRIKA — sprinkled sparingly 
PARSLEY — sprigs or chopped 
PICKLES — whole, sliced or chopped 
RADISHES — whole, sliced, or roses 
RED PEPPERS — strips or rings 
WATER CRESS — sprigs or chopped. 


VARY POTATO COOKERY 


To bring new flavor to mashed potatoes, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture suggests 
using a cultured sour cream or meat stock 
as the liquid. For a change serve Dixie fried 
potatoes instead of French fried by rolling the 
long strips of potatoes in bread crumbs and 
frying in deep fat. 

Leftover potatoes? Make a German potato 
salad from sliced leftover boiled potatoes by 
pouring over them a hot sauce made with 
bacon drippings, vinegar, and salt, pepper, 
sugar, and a little onion. Leftover American 
fried potatoes can be converted into a potato 
omelet by beating eggs, pouring over potato 
slices and broiling until done. Spread leftover 
mashed potatoes on a greased baking sheet, 
sprinkle with grated American cheese and 
bake until cheese melts and potatoes are 
heated through. 


WHEN FOOD COSTS MOUNT, 
COST-PER-PORTION IS VITAL 


Serving cost is more important than pur- 
chasing cost, according to the New Hampshire 
school lunch publication. For example, if raw 
hamburger costs 24 cents per pound yet 
shrinks to eight ounces while cooking, it has 
actually cost 48 cents per pound. On the 
other hand, if raw hamburger costs 32 cents 
per pound and shrinks only two ounces while 
cooking, it has actually cost 34 cents per 
pound. 

The same rule applies to canned fruits and 
vegetables. The drained weight is the factor 
here. If a No. 10 can costs $1 and drained 
weight yields 15 one-half cup servings, each 
serving costs 634 cents. However, if a No. 10 
can costs $1.25 and drained yields 25 servings, 
each serving costs five cents. 

It is precisely these extra servings and 
pennies saved per portion that make for a 
successful food service operation. 


TWO NEW FOOD PRODUCTS 


Still in the testing stages, but heading for 
the market soon are two new food products 
developed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. There is sweetened cream that keeps 
without refrigeration. It can be used for 
whipping, on cereals, in ice cream and other 
desserts. 

Dehydrofrozen peas have part of their 
water removed before they are frozen. They 
contain about 33 per cent water, compared 
with six per cent for dried peas and 75 per 
cent for fresh green peas. Testers report that 
peas are firmer and greener, just as easy to 
prepare and serve as regular frozen peas. One 
big advantage is they take less storage space. 


COACHES NEED COACHMASTER 


MULTI-PURPOSE 


Projector 


usable for: 


Standard (34”x 4”) Lantern Slides. 
2” or 24%” Slides. 
Micro-Slides 


It’s a Real Daylight Projector — the lens system 
concentrates the light over a relatively small area, 
so that clear, brilliant projection is attained. 


Tachistoslides (4” x 7”). 
Strip-Film. 


It is small and light — weighs less than 20 pounds. 


Versatile and efficient. 


Our Local Representative Will Demonstrate Upon Request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


INVALUABLE FOR TOURNEY PLAY 


An electronic device, simple in operation, which 
enables the Coach to be in constant communication 


progress. 


Since 1892 Producers of Superior Visual Aids 
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with every player on his bench, analyzing plays, 
pointing out mistakes, noting strengths and weak- 
nesses and planning strategy while play is in 
Shuts out distracting noise. 


In use all season by Coach Ed Hickey of the 
St. Louis Billikens. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
THE M. D. BROWN COMPANY 


2219 Lake Street 
Manufacturer of Scoremaster Scoreboards 


Niles, Michigan 
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Member Extraordinary in Hungarian 
Academy 


Dr. Geza GroscHMID, professor of eco- 
nomics at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been elected member extraordinary 
to the Hungarian Catholic Academy of 
Rome. The successor of pre-war St. Stephen’s 
Academy in Hungary, now suppressed by the 
Communists, the Hungarian Catholic Academy 
unites 40 top Catholic refugee scholars of 
Hungarian origin. Dr. Groschmid, an Ameri- 
can citizen since 1950, is also a member of 
and lecturer in Duquesne’s Institutes on Com- 
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HIGH SCHOOL and GRADE 
SCHOOL JUMPERS, 
JACKETS, SKIRTS. 
WOOLENS AND 

SYNTHETICS 


Every Snowhite jumper, every jacket, every skirt, every 
blouse has its start in the minds and on the drafting 
tables of the men and women members of our own 
designing staff. The styles are modelled, fabrics tested, 
workmanship and costs critically considered. 


parents? 





munism and African Affairs and an associ- 
ate editor of the Duquesne Review. He 
is a member of the American and Catholic 
Economic Associations, and a fellow of the 
Royal Economic Society, London, England, 
and the International Free Academy of Sci- 
ence and Letters, Paris, France. 


Archbishop Cushing Honored 


ARCHBISHOP CUSHING was honored as “Hu- 
manitarian of the Year,” by the Welfare 
League for Retarded Children in New York. 
The citation said that he is imbued with “a 
profound love for his fellow men that has its 
roots in a sincere love of God.” In the past 
ten years $8 million have been spent in the 
Archbishop’s archdiocese, Boston, for facilities 
to aid retarded children. A new institute for 
training mentally ill and emotionally dis- 





Then it is checked against these questions: Will students 
be glad to wear it? Will it meet the school’s standards 
of good taste? Will it be a good investment for the 


When the answer is “yes,” we have reached our goal 


i, which is readiness to serve you well with quality apparel. 


SNOWHITE BLOUSES 
LONG, %4, or SHORT 
SLEEVES 
COTTONS AND 
SYNTHETICS 
WHITE AND COLORS 
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Before you place your next order, consider 
SNOWHITE! Your request for information 
will not obligate you! 





turbed children will be operated in the dio- 
cese. It will be called the Masalin Institute 
from the Latin: Maria Salus Infirmarum. 


Education Group Elects Nun 


SISTER MAarGARET GERTRUDE, S.C.N., presi- 
dent of Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky., has 
been elected to the commission on colleges 
and universities at the meeting of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held recently at Richmond, Va. The 
term is for three years. The commission is 
one of four standing committees of the 
association. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The second annual national youth scholar- 
ship contest, sponsored by Johnson & John- 
son, surgical dressings manufacturers, in co- 
operation with the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., will award 49 scholarships 
totaling $75,000. The contest is the essay 
type and ends May 5. For further informa- 
tion, write to: National Youth Scholarship 
Committee, 130 E. 59th St., New York 22, 
N.Y. 

The Library Binding Institute is offering a 
$1,000 scholarship to be awarded to a stu- 
dent in a school library science. Applications 
may be obtained from Library Binding Insti- 
tute, 10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

The Marian Library and its organ, the 
Marianist, are sponsoring a contest to com- 
memorate the centenary of the apparitions of 
Our Lady to St. Bernadette. Any student in 
the United States or Canada who attends a 
Catholic high school may enter; contest 
closes April 7. For more information write 
to Marian Library, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, 9, Ohio. 


High School for Secretaries 


A secretarial high school will be constructed 
in Albany, N. Y., this year by the Sisters of 
Mercy to prepare young women for all types 
of secretarial work. The new building will 
be a modern, one-story brick and glass struc- 
ture. Aim of the new school, which will be 
brought under the Regents of the State of 
New York, is to give complete secretarial 
training and thereby eliminate an additional 
two years matriculation at a business college. 


Novitiate in Formosa 


Benedictine Sisters from St. Joseph, Minn., 
will open a novitiate in Formosa this year. 
Sister Mary Henrita, mistress of novices at 
St. Joseph, will supervise the establishment 
of the novitiate. Five Benedictine Sisters 
who fled before the Communists in 1948, 
have been teaching in Formosa ever since. 
There are also eight Chinese Sisters, six of 
whom are studying in the United States. 


First in United States 


Six Redemptorist Sisters from Ontario, 
Canada, have founded the first convent of 
their 226-year-old order in the United States. 
Mother M. Catherine, who served as a secre- 
tary in the United Nations when it was 
organized in San Francisco, is the superioress 
for the convent which will be located at 
Esopus, N. Y. Several applications for accep- 
tance in this first American Convent of the 
Redemptoristines have already been made. 


Sister Formation Conference 


Fifty-five major religious superiors and ad- 
ministrators, representing 18 communities of 
Sisters, attended the fourth annual Northwest 
Region of the Sister Formation Conference 


(Continued on page 121) 
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which was held at Province College, Everett, 
Wash., January 15-17. Mother M. Philothea, 
provincial superior of the Sisters of Province 
in Seattle, and national chairman of the 
Sister Formation Conferences, presided at 
the sessions. Rev. Elio Gambari, $.S.M., gave 
the keynote address. Panel discussions were 
based on the apostolic constitution, Sedes 
Sapientiae, and its implications by analogy 
for religious women. Two nationally known 
educators attended the conference, namely, 
Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., national executive 
secretary of the Sister Formation Confer- 
ences; and Mother M. Florence, assistant 
general and director of studies of the Sisters 
of Loreto, and a member of the National 
Sister Formation Committee. Mother Florence 
said: “Sister Formation in the Northwest is 
beginning what may come to be known as 
the Eastward Movement in Catholic Educa- 
tion.” The following officers were elected for 
1958: Mother M. Mark, Marylhurst, Ore., 
regional chairman; Sister M. Josita, OP., 
vice chairman; and Sister M. Joan, Portland, 
Ore., secretary-treasurer. 


Nuns Fly to Class 


When Rev. Wm. P. Loftus, pastor of Our 
Lady of Grace Parish, Fishers Island, N. Y., 
assumed his duties as pastor of the Island 
last summer, he discovered that he had no 
one to help him teach religion. Thus an 
unusual airlift came about. Although the two 
Sisters of Mercy, Sister Mary Edwina and 
Sister Mary Thomas, had never flown before, 
they were enthusiastic about flying over the 
Long Island Sound to give instructions in 
religion. Now, every Monday they leave the 
airport at Waterford, Conn., and fly to 
Fishers Island to help Father Loftus. 


Mercy Mission Accomplished 


Rev. James Moore, S.M., Moratonia Cath- 
olic Mission, Sohano, Buka Passage, Territory 
of New Guiana, sent an emergency wire for 
the drug sigmycin. An epidemic of a dread 
disease was fast eliminating the native popu- 
lation on Buka Island. The drugs, donated 
by the Charles Pfizer Laboratories, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., were delivered to Dr. John Newman, 
Birmingham, who called the Civil Air Patrol 
for help. By that same evening, the CAP 
and the Alabama Air National Guard had 
cleared red tape from the Pentagon to Cali- 
fornia and had the needed drugs in a jet 
on the way to Father Moore. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Midwest N.C.E.A, Unit 


The Midwest Regional Unit N.C.E.A. 
annual conference will take place on Tues- 
day, March 25, at the Palmer House in 
Chicago. A registration fee of 25 cents will 
be charged to cover the cost of room rentals. 
No school will be charged more than $5 
if more than 20 faculty members are present 
from the same school. His Eminence Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch will speak at the luncheon. 


Nuclear Energy Institutes 


Nine Institutes on nuclear energy for en- 
gineering educators will be held throughout 
the nation this summer under the sponsor- 
ship of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion. The institutes will include four basic 
courses for teachers with no special back- 
ground in nuclear energy, four advanced-level 
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Nothing makes pupils comprehend and retain 
instruction like a combined aural and visual 
presentation. For adding visual impact, the 


‘Transpaque is invaluable. 


franspaque 
visual 
communication 
projector! 


With it, you can project any type of source or 
reference material including photographs. It 
will step up the attentiveness of your classes— 
and increase the efficiency of your teaching. 


The Transpaque puts your ma- 
terials on the screen with greater 
brightness than any other class- 
room projector. You don’t have 
to project in a darkened room. 
Precision-made mechanically and 
optically. 


For full information or free 
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religious words and teachings. 
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Fits desk drawers or file cabinets 


Like other Ke-master cabinets, the Key- 
drawer is constructed of welded steel 
for maximum protection. It is available 
in three sizes (with capacities of 40, 80 
or 120 keys) and crackle-finish colors 
(gray, light green and tan). Handles 
are available for portability. 

Other Ke-master systems are designed 
for capacities ranging from 10 keys to 
more than 800. 


Ke-master Key Control 

provides these advantages: 
e A tag to identify each key ¢ A sturdy 
spiral wire that aligns key tags neatly 
and compactly @ An index for listing 
vital lock and key information @ A unit 
best suited to your needs — a Key Rack, 
Key Board, Key Drawer or Key Cab- 
inet. @ A locked Key Cabinet for maxi- 
mum security 


At your local stationers 
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courses, and one new basic course for teachers 
in technical institutes. The dates for all are 
June 23 through August 15. Applications for 
appointment may be obtained from Professor 
W. Leighton Collins, Secretary of the ASEE, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


Conference of Franciscan Sisters 


The sixth national meeting of the Francis- 
can Teaching Sisterhoods was held at the 
Cardinal Stritch College in Milwaukee, Wis., 
November 29-30, 1957. 

The meeting opened fittingly on the feast 
day of all the saints of the Franciscan Order, 
with a high Mass and a sermon. The Sisters 
were told at this time of the importance of 
the Franciscan approach to theology with its 
Christocentric emphasis and its Mariology. 
This approach, the keynote of the meeting, 
was proposed as an answer to contemporary 
educational and social problems. The Sisters 
were reminded of the theological commission, 
the members of which are synthesizing and 
systematizing the Franciscan deposit for use in 
the education of seminarians and Sisters who 
follow the Rule of St. Francis. 

Near the close of the meeting, His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Albert G. Meyer gave the 
participants a brief message stressing the 
following thoughts: 

1. Teachers and students of theology must 
keep their hands on the pulse of the Church, 
for the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
keeps her hand on the pulse of the times. 

2. In the study of theology, the modern 
trend is toward Christocentrism, and Francis- 
cans may well rejoice, for that trend is char- 
acteristic of the Franciscan spirit. 


Symposium on Intellectual Life 
A symposium on the Catholic Contribution 


| to American Intellectual Life will be held, 


June 14 and 15, under the sponsorship of 
the Thomas More Association of Chicago 
and the department of library science of 
Rosary College. 

The symposium will aim at making a posi- 
tive contribution to Catholic education and 
culture. The achievements — or lack of 
them —of Catholics in America have be- 
come a very controversial subject during re- 
cent months. The emphasis of this meeting 
will be not only on what has been accom- 
plished in the major fields of learning but 
what should be the most important goals 
of the future. 

Featured speakers will be: Dr. Karl Stern, 
noted psychiatrist and author of The Third 
Revolution presenting a foreign view of the 
question; Peter Debye, chairman of the de- 
partment of chemistry, Cornell University, a 
member of the Pontifical Academy of Science 
and Nobel prize winner in chemistry speak- 
ing on the physical sciences; Joseph Fichter, 
S.J., head of the department of sociology, 
Loyola University of New Orleans on the 
social sciences; Benedict Ashley, O.P., of 
Xavier College, Chicago, on philosophy ; Caro- 
line Gordon Tate, critic, educator, and author 
of The Malefactors and How to Read a 
Novel on the humanities; George N. Shuster, 
president of Hunter College, on education; 
and Jerome Kerwin, professor of political 
science and dean of students in the depart- 
ment of social sciences at the University of 
Chicago who will do the summing up. 

Discussion chairmen will include Msgr. 
William McManus, superintendent of schools, 
Archdiocese of Chicago, Dr. William Reyniers, 
director of Lobund Institute, University of 
Notre Dame, William B. Ready, novelist and 
director of libraries, Marquette University, 
and others. 

The symposium will be held at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois, near Chicago. 
Those interested in attending may obtain a 
detailed brochure by writing to: Symposium 
Co-Director, The Thomas More Association, 
210 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





At the Franciscan Sisters Conference, Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 30, 

1957. Greeting His Excellency Archbishop Albert G. Meyer, are Sister M. Aquin, O.S.F., 

president of Cardinal Stritch College; Mother M. Madeline, O.S.F., superior general, 
Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi; and Rev. Maurice Crajewski, O.F.M. 
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New Books 
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A Catholic Catechism 


Tr. into English of the 1955 German 
Catechism. Cloth, 462 pp., $4.95. Herder & 
Herder, New York 66, N. Y., 1957. 

The appearance of the new German Cat- 
echism in an English translation has been 
awaited in this country since the original 
text was published in 1955. A Catholic Cat- 
echism is now published and distributed by 
Herder & Herder, Inc., at 1050 E. 233rd 
Street in New York. As the preface states, 
this is not an exact translation but an adapta- 
tion of the original for the English-speaking 





world with certain omissions which this re- 
viewer found to be comparatively few. It is 
a book of 425 pages with a preface and an 
appendix and is divided into four main parts: 
Of God and our Salvation; Of the Church and 
the Sacraments; Of Life in accordance with 
God’s Commandments; The Four Last Things. 
There are 136 chapters consisting of a total 
of 248 catechism questions. Each chapter con- 
tains a summary of doctrinal material fol- 
lowed by a number of unanswered questions 
under the heading “Consider.” The specific 
catechism questions and answers, usually 
limited to one or two, are printed in heavy 
type. Four paragraphs of assimilation material 
correlated with the doctrine close each chapter 
bearing these headings: For my Life; From 
Holy Scripture; From the Church’s Life 
(liturgy) ; and Things to Do. A picture which 
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CORRELATION IN HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


*Dean Emeritus, School of 
Education, Univ. of Calif. 


Bright or slow, right or left-handed — all pupils 
from first through eighth grade write better and 
through 


learn faster when taught 
“Correlation in Handwriting.” 


penmanship 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tre- 





mendously popular handwriting plan starts with 
simple printing, and progresses naturally and 
logically to cursive handwriting. Each student pro- 
ceeds at his natural pace, since the course allows 
for individual differences, including left-handedness. 
Yet the brighter student is never penalized, but 
encouraged to even greater accomplishment. 

Educationally and psychologically sound, “Cor- 
relation in Handwriting” is carefully designed to 
help you develop good penmanship, good students, 
good citizens. 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, 
the complete program includes two professional teaching 
aids to assist you in your work. 


Write for Free Folder 


THE 
Dept. C, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
Publishers of Handwriting Books Exclusively Since 1895 
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i!lustrates the central theme is found in each 
chapter or lesson. 

This brief overview of The Catholic Cate- 
chism will alert one to the startling new con- 
tributions which it has made to catechetical 
literature. The order of presentation of the 
entire field of Christian doctrine is radically 
different from that found in present-day cate- 
chisms which follow the order of De Harbe 
and our own Baltimore text: the Creed. 
Commandments, Sacraments, and Prayer in 
that order. The new German catechism, going 
back to the model set by the Catechism of 
the Council of Trent, presents the Creed, 
Sacraments, and Commandments in that order. 
Prayer is treated after the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and before the study of Confirmation. 
The material on the Creed is interrupted after 
the lessons on the Communion of Saints and 
the Blessed Virgin Mary to be taken up again 
with the Last Things which make up the final 
part (IV) of the text. 

A notable feature of this catechism is that 
its arrangement is in keeping with the keryg- 
matic approach to the body of Christian 
teaching which present-day German theolo- 
gians and catechists, notably Jungmann and 
Hofinger, have developed from the teaching 
of St. Paul to bring an organic unity to 
revealed truths. Thus the Christian message 
is envisioned as the Good News of Salvation: 
God’s love for man, his birth and regeneration 
through the sacraments, and then the invita- 
tion to the Christian life by keeping the 
Commandments. The end of man, his ultimate 
destiny in the Last Things is seen in the 
fruition of Christian living and its reward 
with the glorious vision of Christ in heaven. 
Here is a Christocentric concept of religion 
which gives organic unity and coherence to 
the entire catechesis; it is a vitalizing principle 
that makes for a greater emphasis on Christ 
as the Source of life and grace; and His 
Commandments, cherished and obeyed, are 
proofs of man’s love for God and a return 
of love for love. 

We are told in the preface that The Catholic 
Catechism is meant to be a pupil’s book; yet 
“it is not designed as a textbook in the normal 
sense of the word, that is, the compilers did 
not intend it to be a primary source of in- 
formation and inspiration for the pupils.” It 
is actually a summary of what is taught by 
the living voice of the teacher, and in no 
sense, we are told, is it a reader. The burden 
of explaining and unfolding the information 
summarized in the catechism is placed, as it 
should be, upon the teacher. The vocabulary 
of the text is fairly uniform and would range 
seemingly not below the junior high school 
level. This places a limit surely on the ap- 
plicability of the catechism as a pupil’s book. 

The preface also informs us that this cate- 
chism is not a “teacher’s aid book.” It is 
planned to afford the teacher the order and 
a summary of the content of the lessons; it 
is a skeleton “to be filled out by the teacher’s 
personal study and reading of other more 
detailed books on the various subjects pre- 
sented.” From these directives one visualizes 
this text to be a summary of Christian doc- 
trine for pupils in the higher grades and high 
school, and similarly as a guide for the teacher 
in presenting the lessons according to the order 
and suggested content. To use this book to 
the best advantage the teacher should be 
familiar with the kerygmatic approach to the 
field of catechetical instruction, with its moti- 
vating element that the joyful message of God 
is clothed in the truths that have come to 
us through the Bible and the living Body of 
Christ which is His Church. 

The Catholic Catechism is essentially a 
summary and not a complete exposition of 
Christian doctrine. This fact must be kept 
in mind constantly by the teacher and pupil 
who uses the text. There is a certain incom- 
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SCHOOLS SAVE MONEY INSTALLING 
GAME-TIME PLAYGROUND DEVICES 
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safety, recreation, play guidance and physical education. As a 
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Illustrated above is the PULL-A-WAY, now available with 
positive-acting hydraulic controls which make high speeds 
impossible. Propulsion pumps eliminate hopping on and 
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caught. Saf-T-Mesh prevents falling through structure. Avail- 
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pleteness throughout as one would expect in 
a catechism for the lower grades, although 
the material of the catechism is theologically 
accurate and refreshingly rich in its biblical, 
liturgical, and doctrinal references. A formal 
act of contrition, for example, is not found 
in the lesson on the sacrament of penance; 
stanctifying grace is not defined as such nor 
is it considered together with actual grace. 
Sin is mentioned only in referring to the Fall 
and elsewhere in the material on the Creed, 
but the pupil will get no precise knowledge 
of sin and its kinds until he reaches the sac- 
rament of penance. Then again there is a dis- 
tinctly foreign flavor in the wording and 
placement of certain practices and obligations. 
The chief Commandments of the Church, for 
instance, are placed among the Ten Com- 
mandments of God and specifically in the 
Fourth Commandment (The Rulers of the 
Church), and the first two Commandments 
are expressed as follows: To observe the Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation. To take part 
attentively in the Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation. There is no mention of 
the precept to support the Church. The cate- 
chist will remedy these conditions through 
collateral references and outside reading. There 
is an obvious mistranslation in the text (No. 
106) with reference to the law of fasting as 
binding a Catholic between his twenty-first 
and sixtieth (sic) birthday. The original Ger- 
man, in accord with Canon 1254:2, specifies 
the ages of 21 and 59. The picture drawings 
greatly enhance the appearance of the text 
and are a possible technique in teaching. They 
may not please everyone, however, being in 
the “modern” manner and remindful of the 
crude but simply realistic art of the catacombs. 

There is much of fine gold in this new 
German catechism. It represents the united 
efforts of a large number of the foremost 
theologians and catechists of Germany. We 
shall hear in due time of its success in actual 
usage in the land of its origin where the 
modern catechetical movement arose just be- 
fore the turn of the present century. Our 
teachers will gain much from their use of this 
splendid text not only in the preparation of 
their classes, but above all in acquiring that 
attitude of mind and spirit which fashions the 
good news of Salvation for our children and 
youth to inform them and to impel them to 
action through Christ and in Him. 


— Rev. Joseph B. Collins, S.S. 
Professor of Catechetics 
Catholic University of America 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


By Mary Foley Horkheimer and John 
Diffor, M.A. Paper 625 pp., $7. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

This ever growing catalog of educational 
and recreational films now contains a listing 
of 3880 titles, including 842 new titles. Re- 
vised yearly, this is the seventeenth annual 
edition. The catalog omits obsolete films or 
those not readily available to borrowers. It 
is conveniently indexed and _ cross-indexed 
under such general headings as agriculture, 
art and handwork, business, entertainment, 
geography, history, music, religion, science, 
sports, social problems, and transportation, 
etc. In an introductory essay, John Guy 
Fowlkes, Ph.D., professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, suggests using the 
Guide to enrich the curriculum for the upper 
25 per cent of gifted students enrolled in 
American schools. 
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Fountain of Living Waters 


By Valentine Long, O.F.M. Cloth, 314 pp., 

$3.50. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
Ni 3- 
A collection of essays having as a common 
denominator the Faith: as shown in the 
yearning of poets, the lives of the heroic, and 
the needs of daily life. These interesting essays 
provide easy and enjoyable reading and pro- 
voke individual thoughts. 


Curriculum of the Minor Seminary: 
Natural Sciences and Modern 
Languages 


Ed. by Rev. Cornelius M. Cuyler, SS., 
Ph.D. Paper, 93 pp., $1.75. Catholic University 
of America Press, Washington 17, D. C. 

The proceedings of the Eighth Annual 
Minor Seminary Conference on the Cur- 
riculum of the Minor Seminary, conducted 
at the Catholic University of America, May 
17, 18, 19, 1957. 


Holy Week Manual for Servers 


By Rev. Walter J. Schmitz SS. Paper, 64 
pp., 85 cents. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 

This booklet covers the preparations in the 
sacristy and sanctuary for Palm Sunday, Holy 
Thursday, Good Friday, and the Holy Satur- 
day Vigil. It also includes the ceremonies for 
torch bearers, acolytes to the Cross, and 
others. 


Holy Week Music 


By Rev. William E. Campbell, Ph.D. Paper, 
32 pp. 15 cents. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Easy notation for singing the proper of the 
Mass. Revised edition. 


The Man for Her 


By Rev. Leo J. Kinsella. Paper, 173 pp., 
75 cents. Valiant Publications, Oak Park, Ill. 

A companion to the popular Wife Desired, 
by the same author. 


It's Your Life 


By James J. Caribbin, Bro. Philip Harris, 
O.S.F., Rev. William J. McMahon, and Sister 
Barbara, S.C., Ph.D. Paper, 359 pp., $2.48. 
The Declan X. McMullen Co., Inc., Garden 
City, L.I., N. Y. 

Today’s teen-ager is faced with many prob- 
lems which he alone must solve, but in doing 
so, he must have correct guidance. This group 
guidance book presents answers, helps, and 
facts, based upon experience and scientific re- 
search. Here is sound knowledge written for 
and to the teen-agers. 


Saint Bernadette Soubirous 


By Msgr. Francis Trochu, Tr. by John 
Joyce, S.J. Cloth, 414 pp., $4.95. Pantheon 
Books, Inc., New York 14, N. Y. 

The absorbing life of the innocent girl 
favored with visions of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary is told with tenderness and with great 
care for the actual facts. Msgr. Trochu has 
based his work on original sources, published 
and unpublished documents and _ records. 
Msgr. Trochu’s interest and fluid pen pre- 
sent a biography that will be eagerly read 
and greatly treasured. Among the photographs 
included is a picture of St. Bernadette taken 
shortly after the apparitions. The girl who 
gazes up from the page truly has the eyes of 
a saint. 
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now MINE... MISSILE 


America’s Ruilroads 
Make the Connections! 


No one has ever counted all the uses of nickel. But over 3,000 
different alloys contain this tough, durable metal! An astonish- 
ing range of articles — from paper clips to guided missiles — de- 
pend on nickel one way or another. Yes, nickel ‘“‘gets around’’— 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Pure nickel is not easy to obtain. It is usu- 
ally found combined with copper and 
other minerals. The ore must be crushed, 
“roasted,” and smelted, then shipped by 
rail to distant refineries where final impuri- 
ties are removed. 


These “mill products’ are then loaded 
into freight cars and shipped to manufac- 
turers, who turn them into familiar objects 
such as spoons and saucepans — and vital 
parts for TV and hundreds of other useful 
articles, 


About 85% of all nickel is mixed with 
other metals to form alloys, such as stain- 
less steel — each with its special advan- 
tages. At the mill, these alloys are rolled 
and drawn into bars, sheets, tubes, and 
other workable shapes. 


Certain nickel alloys are especially im- 
portant today, because they withstand ex- 
treme heat or cold. They are widely used 
in jet engines, for instance — and in oil 
refineries, where temperatures may reach 
200 degrees below zero! 


Carrying nickel from mine to market is a big job for America’s 
busy railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. ¢. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 34. 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 





PEABODY UNVEILS NEW LINE 
OF CLASSROOM FURNITURE 


After a teaser advertising campaign of sev- 
eral months, the Peabody Seating Company, 
North Manchester, Ind., has unveiled an in- 
teresting line of contemporary styled class- 
room furniture. The new Student Line in- 
cludes 59 models of chairs, desks, chair units, 
and tables which are composed of 72 as- 
semblies of 11 rigid units. Distinctive features 
of the line are its “free-standing” design en- 
gineered without crossbars and ties, and the 
interchangeablility of its parts. Such design 
is both functional and flexible. 

Basic unit of the Student Line is the chair. 
It has a form-fitting back and a larger-than- 
usual, curved hardwood seat. An _ unusual 
placement of the legs offers greater stability 
and stackability. 

Chair units in three sizes — 13%, 15%, and 
1744 in. — are all equipped with heavy under- 












































































Bookbox Chair Unit 


structure and tapered tubular legs. To this 
chair base are attached adjustable work sur- 
faces which form tablet arm chairs, chair 
desks, bookbox chairs, and study top chairs. 
The only essential difference between these 
units and the regular student chair is the 


heavy attachment bracket beneath the seat. : 


All work surface units are interchangeable and 
may be simply adjusted to three 1-in. posi- 
tions to fit the individual student. 

Three desk types are in the Student Line: 
a closed bookbox desk, open bookbox desk 
in two top sizes, and a study top desk in 
three top sizes. Tops of laminated plywood 
have a melamine surface, all are interchange- 
able on standard tubular bases. There is also 
a matching teacher’s desk. This comes in two 
top sizes 30 by 48 in. with a center drawer 
and a single, right-hand drawer pedestal; 
and 30 by 60 in., with right- and left-hand 
drawer pedestals and center drawer. All draw- 
ers have nylon rollers. 

The Student Line also includes utility tables 
which have tops of durable laminated ply- 
wood with melamine surface. Tables, too, 
feature the tapered legs so placed that all the 
corners are open and there is ample knee 
room. The table and desk line is automat- 
ically self-leveling and adjustable to various 
heights. = 
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For more information on this attractive new 
line send for a free catalog. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 033) 


AUTOMATIC ILLUMINATION 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has made available a new 
automatic light control system. The system, 
known as Light Saver controlled lighting, can 
save up to 80 per cent of power costs in 
school buildings using a planned daylight 
illumination system. A multi-stage operation 
provides for gradual dimming or brightening 
as the system measures incoming daylight and 
adjusts the illumination. The system can be 
used to control either fluorescent or incan- 
descent lighting, however, dimming is less ex- 
pensive with incandescent lamps. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 034) 


ECONOMY FOLDING CHAIR 


The new Samsonite Economy folding chair 
offers maximum comfort and strength at a 
minimum price, according to its manufac- 
turers, Schwayder Brothers, Inc., Detroit 29, 
Mich. The chair has a strong all-steel tubular 
frame, available in either black or bronze 
finish. The seat is padded comfortably with 
durable and washable vinyl, offered in a choice 
of three colors. Plastic “feet” protect floors 
and carpets from marks. This model is also 
made with a durable, enameled all-steel frame 
and seat. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 035) 


PASCHALITE CANDLE 


For use during the Easter Vigil there is 
the new Purissima Paschalite, a 100 per cent 
beeswax candle, 9% in., richly and symboli- 
cally decorated in gold and red. Included with 
the candle is a holder, holder handle and 
holder adapter. During the Easter Vigil, this 
new candle can be used by acolytes or ushers 
to light the candles held by parishioners. After 
the ceremony and processional, the candles 
may be used as high Mass candles. Packed 
six to a case, the Paschalites are available 
from Will & Baumer Candle Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 036) 


FOR HARD-OF-HEARING PENITENTS 


A new confessional communication system, 
designed by a priest, helps the hard-of-hearing 
penitent and saves the priest from vocal 
strain. Manufactured by the J. R. Donald 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., it is simple to operate 
and may be installed in any confessional. 
All the controls are in the hands of the priest. 
He speaks through a microphone and modu- 
lates the volume to the penitent’s hearing 
ability. In his compartment the penitent hears 
through a receiver which is illuminated so it 
is readily seen and used. It operates on 115 
volts, 25-60 cycle. Power consumption is 
slight. There is no danger of electrical shock. 
The set has a brown hammertone finish. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 037) 


POLYESTER STATUE 


Glass fiber reinforced polyester was used to 
mold this statue of Christ for the exterior of 
Holy Name Church, Birmingham, Mich. The 
gleaming white statue combines an aesthetic 
appearance with weather-resistant qualities. 










































































Lightweight and Durable 


Although it is 10 ft. high, it only weighs 100 
pounds. The molders, Testaguzza Bros. & Co., 
Inc., Oxford, Mich., report it only took one 
week to mold. The Plaskon Polyester material 
has lightweight, durable, low-cost, and non- 
corrosive characteristics. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 038) 


DECORATIVE CEILING PANELS 


Unlimited decorative and lighting effects 
may be achieved with the Lumen Area ceiling 
system developed by Electro Silv-A-King 
Corp., of Chicago and Reading, Pa. The 
system uses colored plastic louvers that lock 


Luminous Ceilings 


together and are held in place with a T 
track. No crossbars, screws, or fastenings 
mar the ceiling pattern. Overlok Polycube 
louvers in 2-ft. wide modules come in ab- 
stract, curved, or straight shapes in pastel 
shades of pink, blue, green, and white. They 
may be combined with glass or plastic light 
diffusers to form a decorator-styled ceiling. 
The panels, adjustable to any plenum depth, 
hide fluorescent tubes, unsightly pipes and 
wiring, yet permit air conditioning and sprin- 
kler systems to operate. Panels are easy to 
remove and clean. Send for specification 
brochure. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 039) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION. 
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LIGHTING FOR LIBRARY 


This new library at 


Well Lighted Library 


Gratelite louver diffusers both hide the lamp: 
and soften their glare. The Gratelites of 34-in 
cubes are easy to clean. The lighting is well 
distributed to the general aisle area and blends 
well with the over-all decor. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 040) 


HEAT CONTROL 


A simple new control unit that greatly in- 


creases the accuracy and reduces the cost of | 
high | 


installing and operating the popular 
velocity, double duct type of air conditioning 
systems has been introduced by the Johnson 
Service Co., Milwaukee 1, 
called the R-316, is installed in the thermo- 
statically controlled high velocity units which 
mix hot and cold air in proper proportions 
to meet each room’s temperature needs. The 


R-316 assures constant volume air delivery to | 


each room regardless of the number of mixing 


units in the system, the length of duct runs | 


or differences in pressure between the hot and 
cold air ducts. The unit has many important 
economic advantages. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 041) 


BUS WITH HIGH VISIBILITY 


Greater visibility for the driver is built 


into the new school buses manufactured by 


Excel Body Corp., Durant, Okla. They feature 
curved glass back windows and wrap-around 
windshields, two important safety features. 
The bus bodies come with capacities from 16 
to 79 persons, for every size and type of 


chassis. Other advantages of the line are: 


Syma 6 


Wrap-around Windshield 
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Howard College, | 
Birmingham, Ala., is most attractively lighted | 
with V-C-U fixtures made by Edwin F. Guth | 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. The high intensity light 

averages 35 foot-candles at the book level. | 


Wis. The unit, 


Tornadic defrosting, extra seating comfort, 
and new color-styled interiors. Send for color- 
ful brochure illustrating line and giving speci- 
fications. 

(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 042) 


LOW-COST AIR PURIFIER 


An electric air cleaner with activated char- 
coal filters will be manufactured by Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell at its Wabash, Ind., plant. 
Size of these units, more efficient than former 
models, has been decreased 13, and there has 
been a 30 per cent reduction in price. Known 
as AC-ME (advanced capacity maximum effi- 
ciency) it is available in four models, that will 
fit into an air conditioning fan system with- 
out special metal work, thus lowering installa- 
tion cost. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 043) 


GLASS TROPHY CASE 


A glass trophy case, made by the Waddell 
Co., Inc., Greenfield Ohio, is ideal for display- 
ing sports trophies, scholastic honors and other 
awards. The sturdy case weighs 216 pounds, 
is 70 in. tall, yet requires only 3%¢ sq. ft. 
of floor space. There are six heavy glass 
shelves, 12 in. deep and adjustable to accom- 
modate extra large trophies. Other features 
are a natural finish, hardwood frame, built 
in door locks, sliding glass doors, and mirror 
backing. The case ends are flush for multiple 
installation. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 044) 
(Continued on page 130) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
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* TO TEACHERS — Makes teaching easier and produces definite results—without meaningless drill 
© TO SCHOOL — An obvious accomplishment that builds parental satisfaction 
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1957 EDITION! 


CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable work- 
book for manuscript writing for first 
graders, designed to accompany the teach- 
er’s manual described at right. Copyright 


1956. 37¢ each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


New, revised consumable workbook for 
second graders to accompany the teacher’s 
manual described at right. Copyright 


1957. 46¢ each 


PALMER METHOD 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Attractive pens in assorted colors with 
medium, fine or extra fine replaceable 
points . . a valuable aid to better 
penmanship. 


75¢ each in orders of 1 doz. or more 


-oesannepce song neat naanagtntntrmnnnememnensee 


Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copy- 
right 1957. Series of non-consumable 
books with grade level appeal. Book 
3A is designed to cover transition 
from manuscript to cursive in any 
grade. Order Books 1 to 8 if cursive 
only is taught; Book 3A and upper 
grade books if cursive is taught after 
manuscript. 27¢ each 
(22¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE 
EASY WAY 


(Teacher’s Manual) 
New improved 1958 revision. Gives the 
beginner the advantage of starting out 
with the correct procedure and makes 
manuscript writing a pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. $1.35 each 


Teacher's Manual FREE with Individual 
orders of 20 or more workbooks 
described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD 
CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, 
small letters and numerals. Excellent as 
permanent blackboard border. 
184, x 17 inches. 
sive. 


Cards are 
In manuscript or cur- 
Colors: white on black or green. 


$1.15 each 


(95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 
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TRUCK FOR FOLDING CHAIRS DOUBLES AS COAT RACK 





New Supplies 






Ingenuity was used in de- 






(Continued from page 129) signing a folding chair storage 
truck that doubles as a coat 
CLASSROOM VENTILATOR rack. Available from the Amer- 







The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., has de- ican Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
veloped a new classroom heating and ventila- Mich., the rack stores 72 fold- 
tion unit that is geared directly to classroom img chairs, and is a mobile 
health. The ventilator is designed to eliminate coat-and-hat rack when un- 
hot and/or cold spots, distribute heat evenly loaded. It is constructed of 
to all parts of the room, eliminate drafts heavy steel tubing, durably fin- 
along the floor, and stop window downdraft ished in a blue-gray enamel. 
all through the day, along the walls. The Over-all dimensions are 7214 
unit quickly distributes warm air throughout in. high (78 in. when loaded) 
the room, extremely favorable in the early 30 in. wide, 60 in. long. Heavy- 
mornings. The ventilator keeps the classroom duty, 5 in. rubber-tired casters | 
air fresh and the temperature just right for make for easy and quiet mov- 
comfortable working conditions. ing. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 045) (For Further Details, Circle Index Code 046) Chair and Coat Rack 












BOOK RACK FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


Made of bronze plated wire, the No. 7002 
Durham book rack hooks onto tubular steel 
folding chairs made by Durham Mfg. Corp., 
Muncie, Ind. The rack holds two missals or 
hymnals and has a smaller holder for collec- 
tion envelopes. The lightweight unit does not 
interfere with the folding or stacking of chairs. 
Send for a descriptive leaflet. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 047) 











For long-range success in mathematics 
use the series of textbooks that develops 
power to reason. See... 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


REVISED EDITION 
By 
CLARK + JUNGE + MOSER «+ SMITH 































DESK MOVING MADE EASY 


An easily operated unit, called the Des-Kart, 
takes the work and strain from moving heavy, 
bulky desks and similar types of office fur- 
niture and equipment, according to the manu- 
facturer, Geerpres Wringer, Inc., Muskegon, 





























This series directs pupils to all-round competence in arith- 
metic. Children advance as soon as possible to more mature 
levels of learning. They gain insights into number relationships 
and power in problem solving. Each child attains maximum 
success in arithmetic. 













The sparkling new text-workbooks for first and second 
grades, ONE BY ONE and TWO BY TWO, provide an ideal 
introduction to number work—a good beginning for growth in 
number thinking. 


For continuous success in mathematics 
in high school... 











ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY and TRIGONOMETRY textbooks 
by Clark, Smith, Lankford, Ulrich and Hanson make possible a 
complete sequential program unified by the same principles and 
procedures. These books, organized to encourage the student to 
work independently and to challenge the superior student, have 
as their goal the building of mathematical competence and solid 
learning. 





Easily Operated 







Mich. Two identical units make up the Des- 
Kart, each consisting of a chrome-plated han- 
dle, adjustable hardwood support block, and 
heavy-duty ball bearing casters. Directions for 
using the cart are simple and easy to follow. 
Once in place on the cart, rubber strips em- 
bedded in the support blocks make sure that 
the object to be moved stays firmly in place. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 048) 
























WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 






(Continued on page 131) 
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MARSH 77 
FELT-POINT PEN 

$3.25 

for pen, ink supply, 

2 extra points 

For visual aids and 
drawings —fine to bold 
lines ... gray to solid. At 


stationers, art and school 
supply stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO., 97 MARSH BLDG. 
Belleville, Ill. F-49 











New Supplies 


(Continued from page 130) 


HEAVY-DUTY FLOOR MACHINE 


A popularly priced, heavy-duty floor ma- 
chine is the KC-22 made by General Floor- 
craft, Inc., New York City. With its 23 in. 
brush, the machine will scrub, polish, buff, 


Economical Cleaner 


dry clean, sand and refinish any type floor. 
Its swivel handle adjusts to the operator’s 
height or for pivotal operation. It has large 
rubber-tired wheels, a heavy rubber bumper, 
and an automatic safety switch for both 
right- and left-hand operation. According to 
the manufacturer, it is quiet operating, well 
balanced, and easy to handle. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 049) 


HAMMER-KNIFE MOWER 


The B-9 Hammer-Knife mower, manufac- 
tured by C. W. Mott, Brookfield, Ill., will 
mow lawns, brush, and weeds with equal 
ease and efficiency. The mower has con- 
veniently located throttles, two forward speeds 
and one reverse control, and a sturdy front 
and rear hood which deflects cuttings into the 
ground. The self-propelled mower features ad- 
justable cutting height, large sturdy wheels, 
precision transmission, and positive drive ac- 
tion. Sulky attachment, leaf mulcher, pneu- 
matic tires, and replaceable cutting knives 
are optional attachments. Twenty-five models 
are available in sizes from 18 in. to 19 ft. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 050) 


WATER PICK-UP MACHINE 


A new water pick-up unit has been an- 
nounced by Nobles Engineering and Manu- 
facturing Co., Santa Monica, Calif. The 
SpeeDry suctions sudsy water and dirt from 
the floor with the entire 24 inch wide intake 
head, instead of just the center of the head. 
The SpeeDry is not a squeegee type machine. 
It draws water moisture up from between 
tile seams and floor cracks, and works equally 


(Continued on page 132) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


Write for 


| each family . 





Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 


You can help make Confirmation a 
ceremony that indelibly impresses its 
solemnity in each young life. MOORE 
Confirmation Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 


A quiet aura and colorful dignity helps to 
establish a reverent consciousness prior 
to and during The Ceremony, for a last- 
ing impression. 


ACCEPTED 


Designed, manufactured and rented na- 
tionwide, to Catholic Churches and 
Schools by MOORE, only for Confirma- 
tion. (Not academic commencement ap- 
parel ). 


BECOMING 


Well fitting . . . drapes well too... 
because each child is supplied with an 
outfit according to his or her own indi- 
vidual measurements. 


color brochure illustrating how 
MOORE Confirmation Robes save money for 
. . how MOORE transportation- 
prepaid service provides everything for ease, 
convenience and simplicity. Request, too, a 
sample outfit (in the new Cathedral Cloth), 
when requesting Confirmation Catalog CC15. 


CONTACT NEAREST OFFICE 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 W. Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Caps and 
Gowns...Choir Robes...Girl’s Gym Suits 
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New Supplies 


(Continued from page 131) 





well on wood, tile, concrete, or asphalt sur- 
faces. The machine is designed so as to enable 
it to be used flush against the wall without 
marring. The self-contained unit is completely 
portable and does not require wands, hoses, 
or attachments. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 051) 


METAL EDGED TABLE 

This sleek new table, manufactured by The 
Chicago Hardware Foundry, North Chicago, 
Ill., is both decorative and useful. The table 






































Sleek and Functional 


is designed to harmonize with the modern 
trend to trim interior styling, but will com- 
pliment any setting. Called the Thin Line, 
No. 912A, it is available in cast solid bronze 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


by RAYMOND P. MARONPOT, Formerly Assistant | 


Professor of Languages, Univ. of Rhode Island 
@ A COMPREHENSIVE, NEW WORKBOOK 
@ EXCELLENT DIAGNOSTIC AID 
For use during the first year of college or 
during the first two years af secondary schools. 





Includes many drills and testing materials to | 


improve language proficiency. Lessons cover 


idomatic expressions, irregular verbs, abun- | 


dance of aids to greater comprehension of 
subject. Personal Progress Sheet serves as 
added stimulus. 

Also available: 


FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC FRENCH GRAMMAR . 
Maronpot 

LATIN BY THE NATURAL METHOD, BOOKS | and 
Wl. . . Most 


THE WORDS YOU USE, 
BOOK THREE 


(Seventh and Eighth Years) 
SWAN — PURDY — BLAIR 


The latest publication in this exciting series, | 
offering vocabulary training for boys and | 


gitls in lessons that relate directly to their 


immediate activities and every day experi- | 


ences. 
the pupil finds maximum identification with 
major themes of interest. 

Also available: 


A most effective workbook in which | 


THE WORDS YOU USE, BOOK | (Ninth and Tenth | 


Years) 


THE WORDS YOU USE, BOOK I! (Eleventh and 
Twelfth Years) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. . 
SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES 


HENRY REGNERY CO. 


426 South Spring St. Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Textbook Division 


- Bunce 
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or in any of twenty decorator colors. The 
colored tables are made of porcelain enamel 
with the same cast one-piece construction for 
long use and ease of maintenance. A catalog 
is available from the company upon request. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 052) 


SPEEDY COOKER-FREEZER 


Cooker-freezers, a new concept in food 
service equipment, have been added to the 
line of Flex-Seal Speed Cookers made by 
Vischer Products Co., Chicago. Models are 
available with three or five cooking compart- 
ments above a freezer base, for direct steam 
operation, or with self-generating steam sup- 
ply. Freezer compartments are 24 in. deep, 
by 19% in. high, by either 34 or 54 in. long. 
They will store 120 or 180 institutional size 
packages of frozen food. Cooking compart- 
ments are operated independently, each with 
its own pressure gauge and timer, self-cleaning 
drain valve, and 3% qt. stainless steel pan. 
Food direct from the freezer can be cooked 
without defrosting and served within four 
minutes. 








(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 053) 


NEW CHEESE SHAKER 


A new cheese shaker with a slotted top has 
been designed by Bloomfield Industries, Inc., 
Chicago. The shaker is for all types of cheeses, 
from fine powders to shredded and grated 
varieties. The lower part of the shaker is 
hard-fired, clear glass, fluted for easy handling. 
It holds 4 oz. The wide glass mouth and 
stainless steel top make it easy to clean. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 054) 








TWO NEW DRINK VENDORS 


Two new vending machines serve paper 
cups filled with either cold milk or a chocolate 
shake made with a milk base. The machines 
are produced in quantity by Glascock Bros. 
Mig. Co., Muncie, Ind., in co-operation with 
Mr. Robot, Inc. Served at a constant temper- 
ature of 32°, the drinks are aerated during 
dispensing, a process that improves their 
flavor. Vendors will hold two five gallon or 
one ten gallon cans of milk and dispense as 
many as 380 cups without refilling. Machines 
may be set for 8 oz. portions or for any size 
serving at any price. The vendors, 341% in. 
wide, 27 in. deep, 69 in. high, are equipped 
with automatic cup separators and coin change 
mechanisms. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 055) 


HOT BUFFET CARTS 


A new line of mobile food handling equip- 
ment has been announced by Franklin Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, with the introduction of 
three new models of Thermotainer serving 





Portable Food Cart 


carts. Models have two, three, or four hot 
food compartments, each measuring 14 by 
9 by 23% in. deep. The open surface top 
has three steam table wells, each accommo- 
dating a 12 by 20 in. pan. Each well is 
controlled by a separate thermostat and in- 
dividually insulated for either hot or cold 
food service. Stainless steel cabinets feature 
removable stainless steel slides on compart- 
ments. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 057) 





PERMASTEEL CHALK BOARDS 


Porcelain enamel chalk boards may be more 
expensive, but they will wear and wear, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, The E.W.A. 
Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, Ill. The vitre- 
ous material is fused onto 18 gauge enameling 
steel at a controlled high heat of more than 
1500°. The permasteel sheets are then lam- 
inated to a hardboard core or plywood. One 
can write on the sea-green permasteel boards 
with any kind of chalk, or even with a waxed 
crayon, which can be easily erased. The boards 
come in 3-, 3%4-, and 4-ft. widths, and 5-, 6-, 
7-, or 8-ft. lengths. The firm also offers a 
lower-cost formica chalkboard. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 058) 


MOBILE FOOD CABINETS FIT TOGETHER AS SERVING LINE 


“Add-A-Teria” is the name of 
new food service units developed 
by Lincoln Mfg. Co., Inc., of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Modular stain- 
less steel units can be used for 
transporting food, and will fit 
together to form a serving line. 
There are units for beverages, 
ice cream, cashier, trays, silver- 
ware, dishes, and food storage. 
Storage units are equipped with 
locked wheels, folding tray slides, 
accessory display shelves and 
protectors. All units are com- 
pletely insulated and can_ be 
heated electrically or used for 
cold storage. The system which 
can feed from 50 to 5000 people 
is designed for central or remote 
food service and may be used 
by churches, schools, or hospitals. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 





(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 056) 
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FOLDING SEESAW 


The Teeter-Fold is a novel seesaw with a 
seat board that folds upright for easy and 
compact storage. It features a new method of 
suspension that brings the fulcrum above the 
folding board. The portable teeter is made 
by The Everwear Mfg. Co., Inc., Newport, 
Ky. Made of sturdy lumber, painted bright 


For Kindergartners 


red and yellow, the play piece is reinforced 
with steel leg braces. For use in kindergartens 
and play schools, the seesaw has a back-and- 
forth swinging action, rather than up and 
down. Its over-all dimensions are: 72 in. 
long, 33%4 in. high, and 30% in. wide. The 
seat, 714 in. wide, stands 17 in. above the 
floor. It is an interesting, low-cost piece of 
kindergarten equipment. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 059) 


ALL-STEEL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The School Equipment Mfg. Corp., Nashua, 
N. H., offers a new line of all-steel, mobile 
classroom units, consisting of sink units, wall 
cabinets, counter units, wardrobes, and special 
classroom utility carts. The new line, called 


Classroom Sink 


Grade-Aid, has a modular design, so that units 
may be rearranged to fit space requirements. 
Units are available in four heights for differ- 
ent age levels. Melamine plastic tops and 
interchangeable sliding doors—gray, coral, 
yellow, or blue — are features of the line. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 060) 


TEACHER’S DESK 


The American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has announced production of 
a new attractive, durable, and convenient 
teacher’s desk. The desk matches the com- 
pany’s other classroom units. It has steel- 
supported, laminated plastic birch grained top 
with protective anodized aluminum banding. 
There is plenty of knee room for the teacher 
in this desk. The drawer pedestal has one 
piece steel body wrap-around, with welded, 
channel construction and provides a rigid 
box with rounded corners. The drawers have 
nylon glides, for smooth, quiet action with 
cushion stop and they are easily removable. 


MARCH, 1958 


The file drawer is equipped for front to back 
filing. The center drawer has a convenient, 
two section tray in front. Rubber cushioned, 
ball-joint, electroplated glides prevent floor 
marring. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 061) 


CONTEMPORARY CLASSROOM 
FURNITURE 


A new line of contemporary classroom fur- 
niture has been offered by Royal Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Richmond, Va. The Flight Sweep line 
includes stationary and mobile storage cab- 
inets, a sink cabinet, book truck, wardrobe 
units, and teacher’s cabinet. The cabinets of 
laminated plywood are finished in a_ basic 
sand color. Interchangeable doors are avail- 


able in perforated or solid composition board 
in orange, blue, or yellow to add a bright 
note to the classroom decor. The sink unit 
has a melamine plastic top of seamless con- 
struction with coved backsplash and raised, 
rounded front edge. The furniture, shipped 
knocked down, can be easily assembled. Send 
for the colorful specification sheet on this new 
line, which was shown for the first time at 
the recent National School Service Institute 
in Chicago. 
(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 062) 


(Continued on page 134) 
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COMPLETE SELECTION 


“TITLE-VIEW” 
Transparent Spine 
for quick, easy title 
identification 


PLASTI-THENE 


TEXTBOOK COVERS 


““REGULAR” 
Closed Spine . . 
Imprinted with 
School Name 


The finest artwork and printing provide an attractive 
“quality” look that gives your students additional school 
spirit and pride. Your school name and emblem are 
accurately reproduced in school colors. 


DURABLE “PLASTI-THENE” COATING 
gives moisture-resistant protection. 
Never cracks . . . peels . . . discolors. 


“PENNANT” 


A standard pattern of colorful college pen- 


nants .. 


. plus the convenient “Title-View” 


Spine. (No custom printing). 


“FIRESIDE”’ 


An attractive plaid design supplied in a variety 
of colors. Complete with “Title-View” Spine. 
Excellent for school library books. 


At the N.C.E.A. Convention 
DON’T MISS BOOTH NO. G3 FOR THIS 
COMPLETE LINE OF TEXTBOOK COVERS 


no-~Weit INDUSTRIES 


72 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


1882 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 


909 Pape Avenue 


@ Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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DURHAM 


makes the folding metal chairs 
you need! 7" resteD 


TESTED “S. 
ff AND APPROVED \ 
f  BYLEADING 

INSTITUTIONS FOR @ 
S.OVER 50 YEARS so 


SSennee?” 


COMFORTABLE, 
HANDSOME 
Streamlined styling. 
They look easier to 
use, more comfortable 
.. and they are! Extra 
width seats and backs, 
shaped and curved for 
correct, easy posture. 


DURABLE, 
EASY TO HANDLE 


Tested strength, 
achieved by using 
heavier gauge steel 
and improved design, 
the result of 50 years’ 
experience in manu- 
facture. Easy to fold, 
carry, set up again. 


Kneelers clamp 

to rear brace 
tubular frame chairs. 
Tilt up under seat 





to clear aisle; 

fold compactly with 
chair in storage. 
Foam rubber 
covered with 

f chocolate vinyl 
leatherette. 


POSTURE-CORRECT 
LADDERBACK.. 
ONE OF MANY 
STYLES FOR 
JUVENILES 


a 


No. 251 


STYLING that lasts ... in CHAIRS 
that LAST...and LAST...and LAST! 


Write for catalog giving complete specifica- 
tions and illustrating the superior construc- 
tion features of DuRHAM folding metal 
chairs. Choice of channel or tubular steel 
frames. Wood, steel, or padded, uphol- 
stered seats. Posture-curved metal, con- 
toured wire, or padded, upholstered backs. 
Kneeler and hymn rack at- 
tachments. New tablet arm- 
chairs! Also folding tables 
and other items having 
widespread institutional 
use. Be sure of the best— 
buy DurHaM! 


DURHAM MFG. CORP. 
Dept. CS-38, MUNCIE, INDIANA 


America's Most Complete Line of Folding 
and Informal Furniture 





New Supplies 


(Continued on page 133) 


SUN SCREENS COOL CLASSES 


KoolShade sun screens will keep rooms 
comfortable and usable during the warmest 
weather. The manufacturer states the screens 
will shut out at least 75 per cent of sun’s 
rays and lessen room temperatures from 15 


Glare-free Classrooms 


to 20°. Screen is composed of horizontal 
louvers, .05 in. wide, permanently set at a 
17° angle, with bronze vertical warp wires 
.005 in. thick. No painting and little main- 
tenance is required by these durable and 
weather-resistant screens. Manufacturer is the 
Refliectal Corp., Chicago, a subsidiary of 
Borg-Warner. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 063) 
VERTICAL RECORD FILE 


“Activisible” record pack may be used for 
any kind of records. The record cards, which 
are filed vertically, will fit into any standard 
office drawer. A pack of 25 cards, 50 records, 


Pupil or Inventory Cards 


requires only % in. filing space. Each pack 
is immediately visible with a self-spacing index 
tab. When lifted from the file, the cards lie 
flat in a natural posting position. When 
closed, the file is small enough to fit into a 
pocket. The manufacturer, Acme Visible Rec- 
ords, Inc., Crozet, Va., offers a variety of 
record files and cards for use in parishes, 
schools, and hospitals. 
(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 064) 
(Continued on page 135) 
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MARQUETTE 


UNIVERSITY 


1958 


SUMMER SESSION 
SIX WEEKS 


For Undergraduate, Graduate 
and Professional Students 


{4 Outstanding Curriculum 
and Faculty 


Interesting courses 
Outstanding guest lecturers 
Practical education conferences 
Workshops 

Vocational Guidance Center 
Jesuit spiritual training 


{# Courses Available in 
These Fields 
Business Administration 
Liberal Arts 
Journalism 
Nursing 
Speech 
College Preparatory Skills 


{4 Summer Workshops 
and Institutes 
Institutional Analysis of 

Colleges 
Sister Formation 
Reading 
Debate Coaching 
Stuttering 
Canon Law for Religious 
Prayer 


YOU'LL LIKE MILWAUKEE 


For moderate summer climate . . 
relaxing near beautiful Lake Michi- 
gan shores . . . numerous cultural, 
social, and recreational advantages 
open for your enjoyment. 


SPECIAL SPIRITUAL housing 
and vocational facilities 
maintained for Sistters. 


Bini with a Purpose 


GISTRATION JUNE 20 and 21 


if CLASSES START JUNE 23 


dialiliadltas o.oo igh! 


Information and bulletins given gladly. 
Write: Director of Admissions, Dept. $J-25 
1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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... and we are justly proud 
of the NEW 1958 Edition of 


HISTORY OF 
A FREE PEOPLE 


Bragdon-McCutchen: 


Seldom has a text achieved 
popularity as quickly, among 
teachers and students alike, 
m our Catholic High Schools. 
This masterfully-planned text 
— now available in a special 
Teachers Edition — gives your 
students a true understanding 
of freedom and the American 
way of life. 


For the science teacher... 


PHYSICS 
—A Modern Approach 


Elliott-Wilcox: 


A brand new text in our High 
School Science Program 


Invaluable for college prepar- 
atory students, the clear pre- 
sentation of fundamentals 
makes it equally appropriate 
for the student whose major 
interests are outside the field 
of science. 


Welcome, Catholic Educators, 
to the NCEA Convention. Be 
sure to visit our booth #D8. 


Khe Macmillan 
€. 


New York 11 + Chicago 16 + Atlanta 9 
“Ban Francisco 5 + Dallas 2 


MARCH, 1958 


New Supplies 


(Continued from page 134) 


NEW CARBON PAPER RIBBON 


A new carbon paper ribbon, named the Dis- 
tinctive, has been marketed by Underwood 
Corp. Designed for electric typewriters adapted 
for carbon ribbon use, it produces sharp, black 
type impressions. It can also be used for 
reproduction purposes, eliminating ribbon 
changes. Ribbon changing, when necessary is 
also simplified. A tab edge on the outside 
provides a handy indication of the start of the 
ribbon and a 14 inch leader allows the ribbon 
to be changed without smudging the operator’s 
fingers. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 065) 


HAND-OPERATED DUPLICATOR 


Ditto, Inc., Chicago 45, Ill., announces a 
completely new hand operated duplicating 
machine, model 18D-60. It has all of the ad- 
vanced features of the electric models, except 
for the electric drive. The new low-cost ma- 
chine includes a new 18-inch drum which 
makes it ideal for duplicating items from 
3 by 5 inches to 18 by 14 inches in size. The 
side guides are fully adjustable and the feeder 
trays permit feeding from any position into 
the tray. The ditto machine will feed a full 


Duplicator 


500 sheets of paper automatically, at a speed 
of 120 copies per minute. To assure the proper 
liquid and pressure settings for the job at 
hand, the liquid control lever is calibrated in 
sheet sizes. Pressure settings are calibrated 
as low, medium, medium-high, and high; 
thus insuring an even copy intensity through- 
out an entire run. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 066) 


ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 


The Electric Typewriter Division of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has announced the IBM 632 Elec- 
tronic Typing Calculator, designed primarily 
for the important business application of in- 
voice and order preparation. Because numer- 
ical information, keyed in on the companion 


(Concluded on page 136) 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 
BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION. 


SQUARE DANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N. Y. 


a 
Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


for all ages 


Simple progressive 


TALK- THRU 
WALK-THRU 


method used in thousands 
of schools 
FOOT TAPPING MUSIC 


Rhythms 

Folk Dances 
Singing Games 
Play Party Games 


FOR CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 
through 3rd grade 


Rae RYE 


Mail coupon for 
FREE descriptive brochure. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
BOX 643 FREEPORT, N. Y. 


Name. 





ARE WINNING THE PRAISE 
OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 


BECAUSE: 
“+ THEY'RE SO EASY TO USE 


The semi-solid cakes of highly concen- 
trated color instantly release strong, 
opaque tempera at the touch of a wet 
brush. Use more water if transparency is 
desired. And they are easy to apply to 
almost any surface—paper, acetate, glass, 
metal, cork, etc. Ideal for all art and art 
craft color work! 


< NO ADVANCE PREPARATION 
Nothing to mix, nothing to spill, nothing 


to spoil. No tedious clean-up when the 
class period is ended. 


24 SPARKLING, BRILLIANT COLORS 


Pleasing palettes of 24, 12, 8 and 4 
colors, and in INDIVIDUAL color cakes, 
REGULAR and "BIGGIE" Size. 


Write For Free Sample.Give your name and 
address and name of school. 


laa MH ES eR ek 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Monufacturers of: Chalkboard + Chalk + 


Erasers * Art Material » Maps + Globes 


IT 
w Al, 


NEW FOLK 
DANCE RECORDS 
For Grades 3 thru 6 


RECORD #707 (Varsovienne [Put Your Little 
Foot], Heel and Toe Polka). 

RECORD #708 (Cotton-Eyed Joe, La Raspa). 

RECORD #711 (Bleking, Csebogar, The Wheat, 
Schottische for Four). 

The music has a definite and easy-to-follow beat. 

Dances are of desired length for grade level. 


Detailed instructions for dances printed on 
record sieeve. Regular price $1.59 each. 


MARCH SPECIAL . . . $1.25 each 
or 3 for $3.00 ppd. 


Regular price $1.59 each, but if you order be- 
fore March 31, 1958, only $1.25 each or 3 for 
$3.00 postpaid. Send cash, check or money order. 


2480 Thompson Bivd. © Dept. S-3 @ Ventura, Calif. 
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(Concluded from page 135) 


baad can be added, subtracted, multi- 
plied, rounded off, and held in “memory” for 
later processing, the IBM can automatically 
type, extend, carry totals, compute taxes, sub- 
tract discounts, position decimals, justify 
multi-digit numbers, and type out results. The 
typewriter has a conventional keyboard and 
can also be used for general typewriting pur- 
poses. With only a few minutes of instruc- 
tion, provided by a tape recording, a typist 
can operate the computer. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 067) 


COMBINATION SAFE-CHEST 


New Safe-Chest Combination recently in- 
troduced by Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio, 
offers fire and theft protection for records 
and cash. This compact unit in chroma gray 


Safe-Chest 


comes in six models with a variety of interior 
arrangements. It measures approximately 19%4 
20 in. deep. Models range in 
height from 50 to 58 in. The unit is ap- 
proved by both the Underwriters Labo- 
Manufacturers National 
Association. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 068) 


FLAT DRAWER FILES 
A flat drawer file that is ideal for storage 


| of blueprints, drawings, tracings, maps, charts, 


photographs, X rays, film slides, etc., has been 


| manufactured by Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 


Aurora, Ill. A hinged paperweight on the front 
and a protecting hood on the back of the 
drawer prevent edges of paper from curling. 
Stops prevent drawers from being pulled out 
accidentally, but are easily released when de- 
sired. Each cabinet has five drawers, the 


| cabinets may be stacked one above the other 


to any desired height. The files are available 
in three sizes and with a variety of drawer 
divider arrangements. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 069) 
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For Those Interested In... 


THE CATHOLIC 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over seven years we have 
been publishing sections of a 
loose-leaf Supplement II, thus 
in some measure helping to 
bring the Work up to date. 


For even a longer period re- 
prints of the original set have 
been issued at intervals of a 
year or so. 


Because of the heavy expense 
involved, the printings are 
limited to a figure for which 
sales can be obtained sufficient 
to meet the printer’s and bind- 
er’s bills which call for cash 
payments by the time manu- 
facture is completed. 


A new supply is scheduled for 
1958. Price $149.50. 


Included are seventeen original 
volumes plus eight sections and 
two binders of Supplement II. 


THE GILMARY SOCIETY 


A Membership Corporation 


30 West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Tone 
FOLDING 
UCT ay 
its) 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Schools, Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


TRUCKS FOR FOLDING TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tableseasy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
lingy and durability. Also iull line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
frames, Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE “Monroe. COMPANY 
96 urch St. olfax, lowa 





CLASS RINGS 
by BALFOUR 
The name of Balfour is 


symbolic with leadership 
in the manufacture of 


CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


E. R. Moore Co., Chicago 13, Ill, has prepared 
a folder of 39 tested fund-raising ideas to 
raise money for the purchase of choir robes. 
It is free for the asking. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 070) 


The 1958 catalog of Owens-Illinois glass blocks 
is available from Kimble Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. It presents uses, specifications, and in- 
stallation data, as well as the newest patterns, 
including the solar-selecting glass block. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 071) 


“Your Responsibility for Safety,” a manual for 
food service managers, was prepared by both 
the National Safety Council and National 
Restaurant Association. Copies of the eight- 
page bulletin are available from National 
Restaurant Association, Chicago, at 20 cents 
per copy. 
(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 072) 


A Profusely illustrated brochure, entitled “Radio 
Lends Wings to the Voice of the Vatican” 
is available from the Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. It presents an ex- 
cellent account of the communications center 
at Vatican City. 

(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 073) 


A new folder describes the new Steelco window 
shades. made of fire resistant plasti-canvas, 
offered by Oliver C. Steel Mfg. Co., Spiceland, 
Ind. Architectural specifications are included. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 074) 


“Extended Area Lighting” is a new 12-page 
bulletin on Luma Ceiling installations for 
schools and institutions, offered by Pittsburgh 
Relectro Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 075) 


“Controlling Expansion of Hard Maple Floors” 
is a research report offered by Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago. Proper 
nailing is important in controlling the ex- 
pansion of maple floors, according to the re- 
port. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 076) 


Detailed information on four window styles — 
projected, awning, casement, and combina- 
tion —is contained in a new 28-page catalog 
by Fenestra. Inc., Detroit 11, Mich. The book- 
let has heen designed for the builders of 
schools. churches, and institutions. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 077) 


A profusely illustrated booklet that shows how 
precast slabs can be used in church buildings 
has been prepared bv the Flexicore Co., Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. Interior and exterior photos of 
recently constructed churches from all over 
the nation are included in the booklet which 





Recipe 


for success: 


« Smart Appearance 
e Secretarial Skills 
e AW.Faber 


GRASERSTIK, 


A W. FAB ER 


Weill ati iicceniiiaiiieaies sitiééétibieis 
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We can’t teach you 
grace, grooming, short- 
hand or typewriting— 
but an A.W.FABER 
ERASERSTIK can help 
you turn out beautiful 
letters that will win 
your Boss’s praise, ac- 
companied by promo- 
tions and pay increases. 


With this pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
beauty you erase with- 
out a trace. Whoosh— 
mistakes disappear as 
you remove a single 
letter without blurring 
surrounding letters. 
Pick up a few at your 
stationers today. 


Which point 
do you prefer? 
MEDIUM or AVERAGE 
THIN or BLUNT 


ERASERSTIK gives 
you your choice 


Point with mechanical 
or hand sharpener. 


NE A OORT  LRERR LIE SAE KARR ARE: 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


Tae Le 


With brush 20¢ Without brush 10¢ 


7099 and 7099B gray all-utility 
ERASERSTIK for pencil, ink or 
typewriting. 


7066 and 7066B for those who | 
prefer a soft, red typewriter eraser. ~ 


AW.Faber-Casgtel] PenciJ Co. 


can be obtained free of charge. 


class rings. (For Further Details, Circle Index Code 078) 


AW Fanrr GRASER 


LMP LL_EL LD LLELLLLLOEE 


Write us for design sug- 
gestions carrying out the 
symbolism and traditions 
of your school and class. 


A subject file system designed to salvage many 
hours of executive time is described in a 
folder recently issued by Remington Rand 
Co., New York 10, N. Y. Copies of the six- | 
page brochure, entitled “How to Save Ex- | 
ecutive Time” are available free of charge. | 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS NO. H30 AND H32 (For Further Details, Circle Index Code 079) 


(Concluded on page 138) 
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Loi Balfour company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 








Newark 3, N. J. 
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THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


announces 


WORKSHOPS 
for 1958 
June 13-24 


HIGHER EDUCATION: Administration in 
Higher Education in relation to Self- 
Evaluation and Accreditation 

ART EDUCATION: New Trends in 
Art Education 

ADULT EDUCATION: Principles and Problems 
of Catholic Adult Education 

MUSIC EDUCATION: Music Teaching Tech- 
niques 

SPECIAL EDUCATION: Speech Therapy 

NURSING EDUCATION: Improvement of Nurs- 
ing Through Research (Note: This work- 
shop runs from June 14-24) 


THE NINTH ANNUAL MINOR 
SEMINARY CONFERENCE—May 9-11: 


Emphasis on mathematics and speech 


For complete information on program, staff, 
credits, fees, accommodations, and application 
form, write to ROY J. DEFERRARI, DIRECTOR 


Catholic 


OF WORKSHOPS, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON 17. D. C. 





FREE CATALOG 
CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT MOTION PICTURES 

FILMSTRIPS 


65 pages of Rental 
Films — All Entertain- 
ment Films Legion of 
Decency rated. Out- 
standing Religious 
Productions. 

10 pages of Religious 
Filmstrips available 
for purchase. 


ROA’S FILMS 
1696 North Astor Street 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


See Us At Booth C-31 in Philadelphia, April 8-10 



















Catholic 


Film Rental 


CATALOG 


















Catholic Book & Supply Co. | | 


For These 
Catholic School Book Services: 


1. Catholic library books of all publishers. | 


- Select, up-to-date lists of general books recom- | | 
mended for Catholic elementary and high 
schools. 


. Liberal discounts; additional quantity discounts. 
. Complete text book service for Catholic elemen- 


tary schools including dictionaries. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 









48 Page 


FREE CATALOG 


of 21 different crafts. Request 
your copy on your school 7 
letterhead. 

DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 
Dept. CS-3, 8625 Linwood Ave. 








Detroit 6, Michigan 
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CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


“The Contributor's Income Tax Deducation 
Guide” is prepared by the J. K. Lasser Tax 
Institute, a national tax authority. The 16-page 
illustrated booklet has easy-to-read charts, 
tables, and drawings that show individuals, 
families, and corporations how charitable con- 
tributions can help them effect substantial tax 
savings. It is designed specifically to encourage 
contributions. Order it from American Visuals 
Corp., New York City, at 25 cents per copy. 
Special bulk prices are available. 
(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 080) 


“People Who Care About People Who Eat” is 
an amusing booklet that details the functions 
and advantages of a food service facilities 


consultant. Available without charge from 
Integrated Design Associates, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 081) 


A new catalog insert shows the 1958 line of 
Nor-Lake commercial refrigeration equipment. 
The four-page folder shows 15 models of 
coolers, refrigerators, freezers, and ice-making 
equipment made by Nor-Lake, Inc., Hudson, 
Wis. 

(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 082) 


Various equipment for cleaning sewers and 
drains is offered by O’Brien Mfg. Corp., 
Chicago. Send for an illustrated folder. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 083) 


A catalog of Banner mats and runners is 
available from the Everwear Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Newport, Ky. Rubber, steel, wood stripping, 
rope and sisal matting are offered for various 
institutional and school needs. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 084) 


A colorful new, 40-page catalog on “Folding 
Banquet Tables” has been issued by The 
Monroe Co., Colfax, Iowa, commemorating 
the firm’s 50th anniversary. The Monroe line 
also includes folding chairs, desks, platforms, 
and portable partitions. Company sells direct 
through its catalog. Request institutional 
catalog No. 350. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 085) 


A comprehensive, 24-page booklet on Pencil 
Sharpeners for use in schools is available 
from the C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden 
i, N= 3. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 086) 


The Clarage Centrilator is a new power roof 
ventilator of the centrifugal type with an ex- 
clusive jet siphon feature. For specifications 
on this ventilator, request bulletin No. 550, 
from Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 087) 


Property protection for schools, churches, and 
institutions is explained in the catalogs of 
Cyclone Fence Dept., American Steel and 
Wire Div., U. S. Steel Corp., Waukegan, IIl. 
The firm also offers a new folder that details 
the various kinds, uses, and advantages of 
Cyclone chain link fencing. 


(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 088) 


New color guide shows seven paint samples and 
five laminated plastic surfaces offered for 
Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators and cabinets. 
Bulletin 600-E3A is offered without charge 
by American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville 8, 
Ky. 
(For Further Details, Circle Index Code 089) 

CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS TO 


BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CARDS 
IN TRE READER’S SERVICE SECTION. 








St. Mary Missal 
America’s Most Popular 
St. Mary My Everyday Missal 
and Heritage 


AE alo cael a7 -1e celeb) 
New Holy Week 
New Rubrics 
Wealth of Prayers 
Confraternity, Gospels 
Church History of 
48 States 
* 1382 Pages 
* Pocket Size 4x 642" 
$4.50 Cloth $8.00 Gold Edge 
$9.50 Leather 
At your bookstore or 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


SB tied at Oe 
» Chicago6 - 





StS Le Se 


Over 1,000 
schools are 
using this 
recorded speech improvement 
album. Regularly $19.95, school discount 
30% to $13.95. Free brochure available. 


Dept. C.J SONANT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 2807 Hollywood, Calif. 





STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 


Est. 1892 
Rings, Pins, Medals for Colleges, 
Schools, Clubs and Hospitals 
JEWELERS 
180 BROADWAY NEW YORK 38 


Send for our Free Folders 





DIPLOMAS 


WITH MODERN DIPLOMA CASES 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PHILIP and MARGARET BITTEL 


AVON, CONNECTICUT 









CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC ! 

Give Them a Chance i 

rod ' 

SPECIAL OFFER! 1 

Two-Octave Symphonet with Music Desk-stand 1 
and Five Books of Music.............00005 $1.50 4 

1 HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. ($2.65 value) = 
‘ 2821 N. 9th St. Dept. C Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


“Palette Patter’ keeps you 
posted on the latest and 
best in artist materials and 
equipment. Get your free 
monthly copy. Write to 


Dept. CJ-3 












ABTEST SUPFLY CO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2, MICH 





CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


85 DANCES...FROM 26 COUNTRIES 


Folk Dances for Fun 


ae 


ss 


Folk dance teachers loved them—the 36 folk 
dances we issued several years ago—and demanded 
more! So... we have just added 49 new dances 
(from 15 countries not previously represented) to 
make up a complete series called the “World of 
Folk Dances.” Naturally, complete and illustrated 
instructions accompany each dance, so that you 
can teach folk dancing even if you’re not an expert. 


“The World of Folk Dances” is a graded series— 
from the easiest dances to the most difficult. Within 


“WIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Tmk(s) ® 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


APRIL, 1958 


a 


a 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


each album, the dances require approximately the 
same degree of skill. Instructions were prepared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Herman, national and 
international authorities in this field. Recordings 
are by the Michael Herman Folk Dance Orchestra. 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available on 
seven LP or twenty-one 45 rpm albums—each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record dealer’s 
store. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


Educational Services, Dept. £.3 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 


of Folk Dances.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





Please send me the folder listing recordings of the “World 





